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MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1958 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Manpower UTILizaTION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Crvu. SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m. in room 213, House Office Build- 

ing, Hon. James C. Davis (subcommittee chairman) presiding. 
r. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

The Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service is continuing its hearings under 
authority of House Resolution 139, 85th Congress. 

These hearings serve the dual purpose of affording departments 
and agencies the opportunity to advise the subcommittee of their ac- 
tivities under the subcommittee program and at the same time bring- 
ing the responsible officials up to date on the program. 

One of the key points we have urged beginning in 1955 is this: 
Every vacancy should be thoroughly scrutinized to make certain, 
before it is filled, that the position actually is necessary. If it is not 
necessary, it should be abolished. If it is necessary, no new employee 
should be added to the payroll if there is someone already employed 
in a less responsible position who is qualified to fill the vacancy. The 
President of the United States, following our hearings 2 years ago, 
issued instructions to the heads of departments and agencies to follow 
this procedure. The same principle was written into the recent salary 
increase legislation. 

I am convinced that had this subcommittee recommendation and the 
President’s directive been faithfully and diligently carried out at 
every level, there would have been a marked decline in the total num- 
ber of Federal positions—and, at the same time, a definite improve- 
ment in service. Also, we would have had an effective and workable 
system of promotion from within through the monitoring of all 
vacancies to existing personnel, thus assuring qualified employees of 
consideration for appointment to vacancies before new hires are made. 

More recently, the President has directed a 2-percent reduction in 
the total number of Federal personnel. It is hoped that at these hear- 
ings responsible officials will be able to report substantial results in 
accordance with the Presidential directives and the subcommittee 
recommendations. As the hearings proceed we will also develop cur- 
rent information on progress under the other major points in the 
subcommittee program. 

The subcommittee has conducted special studies of certain factors 
which lead to waste and inefficiency in Federal employment. These 
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factors involve four areas of administrative action which directly 
affect the level of Federal employment and payroll costs. Our studies 
reemphasize the need to spur greater administrative efforts to con- 
serve manpower on a governmentwide basis. The four areas involve: 
(1) Administrative reclassification of Federal positions to higher 
levels; (2) contracting with private individuals and firms for services 
normally, and possibily better, performed by Government personnel ; 
(3) a governmentwide functional survey of personnel engaged in 
financial activity; and (4) assignment of military personnel to serv- 
ices which can be performed by civilian employees. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RECLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS 


The subcommittee report entitled “Legislative Control of Federal 
Positions and Salaries” establishes the scope and extent of upgrading 
of Federal positions. We propose in these hearings to bring out the 
causes and the results in terms of manpower sitdheetion, 

As stated in the report, the full extent of upgradings cannot be 
attributed to increased work and complexity of duties. Isolation of 
the causes will provide the key to an important advance in manpower 
utilization. Our studies indicate the underlying motivation for exces- 
sive ungradings is simply the general disposition to obtain more and 
more high-level positions—aided and abetted by official sanction. 

The arbitrary or unjustified upgrading of a position has two dam- 
aging effects. First, it tends to create additional work to justify the 

rade—rather than having necessary work create the job, as should 

e the case. This occurs because the easiest way to justify a higher 
grade for a position is to assign additional duties to it regardless of 
whether or not the agency’s mission has been enlarged or made more 
difficult. Even though the additional duties may be withdrawn from 
from other employees, rarely are such other employees reduced in 
grade. The result is “made work,” which certainly has no place in 
our Government. If the duties of any position are not essential to 
an authorized program, the position should not exist. 

Second, excessive upgrading creates other new positions of two 
types. Additional duties for a high-level position generally mean 
more jobs at lower echelons to do the work. Furthermore, under the 
theory of “additional identical” positions, the creation of each new 
high-grade position through upgrading opens the way for many dupli- 
cations of the position level throughout the Government—a condition 
especially prevalent in respect to administrative and staff positions. 

This hidden system of creating work to support higher grades is 
a serious obstruction to efficient manpower utilization. It not only 
distorts and perverts statutory classification principles but also creates 
hundreds and even thousands of unnecessary jobs set up in large 
measure to support higher salary grades for a comparatively few 
individuals. Pressures on the Congress to increase the number of 
“supergrade” positions—or remove the lid completely—if approved 
would lend new impetus to this type of employment and payroll 
expansion. Yet, even within the present framework of the law, the 
chain reaction from excessive upgradings has increased the Federal 
payroll well over half a billion dollars annually. 

T have consistently and strongly advocated better pay for Federal 
employees. Administrative opposition to pay adjustments has been 
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ually strong and consistent. Yet, in direct contradiction, wholesale 
administrative upgradings have been demonstrated by our subcom- 
mittee report. Administrative opposition to these practices, equal to 
that interposed to general pay raise legislation, would contribute 
materially to manpower economies. 


CONTRACTING FOR SERVICES 


Government contracting authority likewise has been used in several 
ways that tend to obstruct efficient manpower utilization. First, there 
are contracts negotiated on a cost-plus basis for the performance of 
all functions and activities to produce a desired end result. Such con- 
tracts are virtually blank checks in terms of money, authority, and 
responsibility, drawn against the American public. They represent 
a farming out of administrative and executive responsibilities, and 
even the technical direction of programs, to the point that the Gov- 
ernment often is unable to obtain qualified employees to carry out 
critical functions because most of the available supply has been 
“cornered” by the very firms holding Government contracts. 

Our concern is directed not so much to the contracting for actual 
products, defense materiel, or “hard goods” as it is to the so-called 
research and development contracts. ese contracts typically dele- 
gate to the contractor not only full responsibility for the research 
and development but, also, much of the supervisory and administrative 
responsibility which normally and properly should be retained in and 
performed by the Department with its own personnel. The damage is 
compounded when the contractor for the technical direction on re- 
search and development is wholly owned by the firm that produces 
the actual hard goods. 

An even greater delegation of administrative and management re- 
sponsibility by contract arises under the current vogue of contracting 
to private parties for management consulting, program evaluation, 
training, and other types of service clearly within management re- 
sponsibility. No contract should be used to avoid or ignore personal 
or official responsibility. Even the best product of such a contract 
loses effectiveness because the contractor is gone when he completes 
his work, leaving his recommendations to be carried out or not at the 
Government official’s will. Instances have been noted of acceptance 
of a contractor’s recommendations that meet some official’s pleasure, 
while other, displeasing, recommendations are discarded regardless 
of merit. When this type of contracting is extended to services by 
former Federal personnel, it may involve questions of conflict of inter- 
est as well as the purchase of services which could and should be per- 
formed by Federal personnel in many instances. 


FUNCTIONAL SURVEY OF FINANCIAL PERSONNEL 


During the past year, at the subcommittee’s request, a functional 
survey was made of personnel engaged in obtaining, spending, and ac- 
counting for money. The study disclosed over 104,000 military and 
civilian personnel engaged in these activities in the budget and con- 
trollership functions of the Department of Defense alone. We expect 
the Department to inform the subcommittee of progress made in the 
elimination of duplicate and unnecessary work to reduce this topheavy 
financial staffing. ; 
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Many individuals in all agencies who are assigned to budget, statis- 
tical, or related functions often find, notwithstanding their conscien- 
tious and dedicated efforts, that little if any of their net product 
actually is used in the final determination of the size of the budget and 
how and where it will be spent. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL PERFORMING CIVILIAN WORK 


The subcommittee has been aware, throughout the past 6 years, of 
the possibility that any savings in civilian manpower well may be 
outweighed if civilian employees are replaced by military personnel. 
This is merely borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. It would be false 
economy, indeed, to risk weakening our ae and reducing combat 
effectiveness by transferring personnel from military assignments to 
positions properly filled by civilians. 

The cardinal principle of this subcommittee is to eliminate nones- 
sential jobs and thereby to strengthen our defense effort, not weaken it. 
Duplication and overlapping of functions, the existence of unnecessary 
positions, and other wasteful manpower practices tie up personnel and 
money urgently needed in defense and other essential programs. 


SUMMARY 


The elimination of duplication and overlapping of functions, pa- 
tronage, and favoritism is a “must” for our survival as a world leader. 
In these critical times, America cannot afford the luxury of inefficient 
management or of unproved experiments in programs and services. 
Orders and directives alone will not provide all answers. Human 
nature being what it is, there must be vigorous leadership and follow- 
through from the President on down the line in all executive levels. 
A strong and positive approach must be brought to bear to weed out 
waste and increase efficiency. It must have the enthusiastic and de- 
termined support of every administrator at every level. 

We hope, in these hearings, to help provide this positive approach 
and strengthen enthusiasm and determination. Achievement of our 
common objectives will pay real dividends in the form of a stronger 
and more effective Government capable of meeting any demand placed 
on it as the leader of the free world. 

We are pleased to have with us this afternoon the Honorable Ste- 
phen S. Jackson, ne Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Jackson, will you introduce your colleagues who are with 
you? 
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STATEMENT OF STEPHEN S. JACKSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE) ; 
ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT J. GUTHEIM, STAFF DIRECTOR FOR 
PLANNING AND COORDINATION FOR THE DIRECTOR OF GUIDED 
MISSILES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, AND GUS 
LEE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS AND 
UTILIZATION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE) 


Mr. Jackson. I have immediately with me, sir, Mr. Gus Lee, Dep- 
uty Director of Manpower Requirements and Utilization in our office, 
and in the event you want to get into organizational or technical fea- 
tures of the missile program, I also have Mr. Robert J. Gutheim, who 
is the Staff Director for Planning and Coordination for the Director 
of Guided Missiles, and if there are other areas in which technical 
information is desired, I would like to have the opportunity of intro- 
ducing some other staff members who are here in the back. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, sir. Please be seated. 

Mr. Jackson, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I have, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Will you proceed with it, please ? 

Mr. JACKSON. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we welcome this 
opportunity to discuss defense manpower with the Subcommittee on 

anpower Utilization. 

I am the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, 
Personnel and Tadoreti I am here in substitution for Assistant Sec- 
retary Finucane who had planned to be here but is out of the country 
on official business. Mr. Finucane represented the United States at 
the dedication of the American Chapel at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London and is presently making personal surveys in the field in 
Europe. 

This brief statement, Mr. Chairman, contains a summary of major 
items in which the subcommittee has expressed interest. 

First, there is the subject of personnel strengths. Since the end of 
the Korean war, civilian personnel has been reduced 15 percent. 
There has also been a significant percentage reduction in military 
personnel. 

While reducing personnel, we have introduced new weapons sys- 
tems into operational use. The fact of the readiness of the armed 
services has been demonstrated by recent operations in trouble spots 
of the world. 

We have also strengthened our programs to improve the quality 
of personnel, both military and civilian, and we have sought ways and 
means to improve our use of manpower as we accomplished our mis- 
sions with fewer personnel. 
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Second, there are our current plans for reducing civilian employ- 
ment. At present average annual salary rates, these plans enable 
Defense in succeeding fiscal years to reduce civilian payroll costs more 
than an estimated $100 million annually. By phasing our reduction 
monthly over the fiscal year, we plan to avoid reductions in force 
and accomplish the reduction by review of vacancies and by attrition. 

Following is a summary of the pertinent statistics on this reduction. 
Department of Defense planned total ceiling on regular direct hire 
employment for the end of the current fiscal years was 1,106,352. 
Our program for reducing employment 2 percent resulted in a reduc- 
tion of 21,982 from this planning ceiling. Our new ceiling on total 
direct-hire employment is 1,084,370 for June 30, 1959. Our reduction 
from on-board strength is less than 31,982 because from month to 
month we are below ceiling slightly in actual employment. Your 
attention is called to the fact this will be a reduction of over 75,000 
from on-board strength since the start of fiscal year 1958. 

I should also like to make a brief statement about four other areas 
in which the subcommittee has expressed specific concern over aspects 
of personnel management and utilization. These are civilian grade 
distribution, financial management, implementation of wage board 
pay schedules, and the utilization of scientists and engineers. 

Defense is also concerned, Mr. Chairman, as you have advanced in 
your opening remarks, about the increase in the percentage of grades 
GS-13 and above. It is difficult to analyze accurately the exact causes 
of the increases in the number of higher level positions, and this is 
far too complex a mater to classify simply as an “inflation” of grades. 
For one thing, the increase in the number of higher skill levels as 
opposed to the lower skill levels is a characteristic of the Nation’s work 
force in general. It is a pattern found in private industry, and is not 
confined to the Federal Government or to positions in Government 
agencies which are subject to the Classification Act. 

Competition for scarce skills has confronted the Government as 
well as industry, and the latter has been in a much more favorable 
position to meet this competition. Wage board positions in Govern- 
ment, under the flexible authority which exists to meet industry compe- 
tition by paying prevailing rates, have shown a considerable increase 
in pay over recent years, which has only been accompanied by negligi- 
ble increases in the grade structure. Classification Act positions, on 
the other hand, operating under salary constrictions which have been 
much more severe at the higher levels than at the lower ones, have 
suffered by comparison both with private industry and with Govern- 
ment wage board positions. 

Some measure of relief has been obtained through modernizing and 
revising obsolete standards to reflect new skills and new abilities re- 
quired. But this is at best a very limited solution to the basic prob- 
lem, which stems from inability of the Classification Act to respond 
in timely fashion to changes in the highly competitive labor market. 
This problem can best be solved by an overall study of civilian pa 
systems and structures such as has been recommended by the Presi- 
dent. 

It is realized, of course, that there are no doubt other explanations 
for the increase in the numbers of higher level positions in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, some of which may be questionable. In our “Man- 
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power Guidelines for Fiscal Year 1960,” issued to the military depart- 
ments this past September, we stated our concern and, quoting from 
the Guidelines, said, “It is expected that the continuance of vacant 
positions and the establishment of new ones, at these levels will be 
reviewed with extreme care.” Further, we pointed out to the military 
departments the necessity for strengthening current systems of review 
and control. Reports from the military departments on measures 
taken are due today and we are now conducting an intensive review of 
this subject. We can assure the members of the subcommittee that 
we are as anxious as they are to ferret out unwarranted instances of 
increases in these grades. 

In financial management we are following through on the recom- 
mendations which the subcommittee made with respect to Defense. 
These recommendations were: (1) To conduct a comprehensive survey 
of financial management in Defense; (2) to survey any dual staffing 
which may exist, and (3) for the Secretary of the Air Force to take 
appropriate action on the General Accounting Office review of Air 
Force Comptroller activities. The Air Force furnished the committee 
a report on the last item on November 5, showing that considerable 
progress has been made in implementation of the report. A survey 
of dual staffing is being conducted and a report will be furnished in 
March, in accordance with the request of this committee. Substantial 
accomplishment has been made in surveying the financial management 
functions of Defense through recent and continuing studies, Con- 
siderable progress has been made in improving financial management 
organization, budgets, accounting systems and adoption of proven 
business methods such as stock funds and industrial funds to many 
activities. As a general comment, it should be pointed out that De- 
fense has not only all of the financial functions normal to a civilian 
agency but in addition many which those agencies do not have at all 
or in the same degree. Moreover, its financial management workload 
has greatly increased since 1950. Despite this, Defense staffing levels 
in the financial area compare very favorably with the civilian agencies, 

Also, regarding your interest in Defense implementation of Public 
Law 85-872, governing the effective dates of wage board pay schedules, 
on November 17 I wrote to the chairman of the full committee and 

ave him a detailed explanation of the manner in which this law is 
ing administered in the Department of Defense. 

I believe that this letter will serve to provide you with information 
on this subject. Following enactment of Public Law 85-872, the De- 
partment of Defense, as indicated in the letter, has taken appropriate 
steps in implementing the law. We can assure the subcommittee that 
there will be prompt action in effecting wage adjustments. 

The improved use of scientists and engineers has been a concern 
of this committee. This is a priority program and Defense has taken 
positive measures to improve the career attractiveness of Defense 
employment of scientists and engineers. In the laboratories and de- 
velopment centers, the military departments have relieved scientists 
and engineers of an undue burden of administrative duties through 
the Man Friday plan. Under this plan an administrative assistant, 
usually a college graduate, performs administrative duties for sev- 
eral research teams. Personnel improvement programs have been 
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strengthened: During the past 2 years there has been a 60 percent 
increase in contract training and a 90 percent increase in cooperative 
work-study programs. Both of these programs not only contribute 
to the morale of scientists and engineers but of course to effective 

erformance and retention. Each of the military departments has 
initiated annual science symposia in the interests of better exchange 
of technical information and recognition of individual technical con- 
tributions. While we have evidence of some improvement in the em- 
ployment and retention of scientists and engineers, we still consider 
this category of personnel to be critical in view of the importance of 
Defense research and development programs. 

Mr. Chairman, in Defense we have responsibilities for personnel 
utilization and management which we believe to be as challenging as 
those of any organization. We would like to be a model employ er in 
so managing our work force that we have the number of personnel 
needed—efficiently and economically. Our mission is vital to the 
welfare of these United States. In our efforts to improve perform- 
ance, we endeavor to recognize the individual contributions of the 
men and women, military and civilian, who are dedicated to the ac- 
complishment of this mission. Our manpower and _ personnel 
programs are based on these objectives. 

As I have pointed out, I am accompanied by our Chief Staff 
Director in this field and by Mr. Gutheim, who has kindly consented 
to come here in the event there are questions dealing with organiza- 
tional or technical features of the missile program, and as I “under- 
stand through your staff, you have been kind enough so to alter your 
sequence of ‘questioning to put on any questioning in the missile area 
first, sce Mr. Gutheim has to catch a plane to California on official 
business which would require his leaving about 3 p. m. 

Mr. Davis. Leaving this office about 3 p. m. ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad, of course, to cooperate with you on this, 
and we will see to it that we finish in time for him to leave at that 
time. 

Therefore, I believe we had better get on to the missile phase of our 
questions so that Mr. Gutheim may get away. I have a few that I 
want to ask myself, and I will ask this one first: W hy is it that the 
Department has parallel missile programs? 

Mr. Jackson. If you will permit Mr. Gutheim to answer that, 
please. 

Mr. Guruerm. First, may I say the parallel missile programs are 
not technically duplicatory. They are frequently what you might 
call insurance programs. When I fly I take flight insurance. 

Mr. Davis. Will you speak a little louder, please ! 

Mr. Guruem. When we have a high technical risk in our program, 
when we do not have the assurance of success we should have but 
have great urgency of need, we do enter into parallel missile programs. 
We carry them so long as ‘this insurance is required. In those cases 
where we single them up we are very careful to place the technical 
knowledge in our reservoirs to be picked up later and used in other 
projects. 

For instance, in the earlier days of our program of torpedo-carried 
missiles, we had four powerplants. We had no great assurance we 
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could make any of them work. When we got our liquid rockets work- 
ing we went on only with turbojets, dropping the other powerplants, 
but all the technical knowledge we obtained was placed on the shelf 
and used in later programs. 

Mr. Davis. What advantages have you found that you derive from 
having these parallel programs? 

Mr. Gutruetm. I think we have today the missiles which we need 
today for the outfitting of the Armed Forces. We have had successful 
components, successful projects, and we definitely have achieved a 
certain amount of motivation of the technical teams by virtue of 
their knowing that they were to an extent pitted against each other. 
We have watched the projects carefully to see they stayed at the 
motivation level and at the same time they were mutually supporting. 
We have never had the funds to support parallel programs for any 
other reason. 

Mr. Davis. Can you point to any particular benefits and advantages 
that have accrued because of the parellel programs? 

Mr. GurnHem. Take the Thor and Jupiter and Atlas. They 
basically use the same rocket powerplant. During the late winter 
and spring we were having difficulty in flight tests due to the fact the 
fuel pumps were not working too well. We achieved, as a result of 
the broad technical approach, a complete joint technical effort by all 
three projects and we were-able by early summer to find a solution to 
the fuel-pump problem. That is a rather recent example of results 
from mutually suporting technical teams. 

Mr. Davis. Did you find one group made more progress than an- 
other group or other groups ¢ 

Mr. Guruermm. There were several things that were built into it. 
The ideas came from all three organizations. I am not at all sure 
that anyone individually would have solved it, certainly not as fast. 

Mr. Davis. Is there a centralized point in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense for the control of manpower for the many different 
missile programs ? 

Mr. Guruem. We look organizationally to the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Manpower to handle this. The way we are organized for 
missiles in Defense, we have a small product team, in the Office of the 
Director of Guided Missiles, but we use the specialized trained groups 
within the Offices of the Assistant Secretaries to carry out their own 
specializations. 

Mr. Davis. When you have these different groups operating on these 
parallel programs and you find one makes greater progress than the 
others, and if you think that it would be worth while to discontinue 
one of them, do you then find there is great resistance on the part. of the 
one to be discontinued ? 

Mr. GurHerm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What do you do ina case like that ? 

Mr. Gurnuem. The decisions—I do not make them, I observe them— 
which are made in this area recognize the will to survive on the part 
of the projects. They take into consideration the merits of the case 
in every possible way, not only the skills of the individuals and their 
success, but also the merits of the individual weapons being developed. 

Mr. Davis. Who makes the decision when that situation arises? 

Mr. Guruem. They are made at least on the level of the Secretary 
of Defense. 
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Mr. Davis. It has been stated publicly that the Department of 
Defense is operating its missile program on a “crash” basis. What is 
meant by a “crash” approach ? 

Mr. Guruemm. Could I correct that and say we are operating por- 
tions of the missile program which are most urgently needed on a crash 
em we are operating other portions on a forceful but not a crash 

asis. 

On a crash basis you take many calculated risks and parallel 
endeavors to assure success. They practice what is called concur- 
rency in the interest of saving time. You will build a certain produc- 
tion capability in anticipation of the product operating successfully, 
recognizing that you may have to rebuild your production capability 
if the product does not prove out in tests. You will train your man- 
power for your products while they are still in development. Essen- 
tially, you are ready to produce and outfit your products as soon as you 
are successful in their development. 

Another characteristic of the crash program that is under maximum 
acceleration is the streamlining of the decision process. In the case of 
the ballistic missiles there has been created a special chain of com- 
mand going directly from the projects to the level of the Secretary of 
Defense, with only one intervening step at the service Secretary level. 
So within a relatively few days the project managers can receive the 
necessary authorities and decisions in order to move forward with their 
programs. This has been an effective procedure for simultaneous 
decision. It is probably not possible to put this procedure into effect 
on more than just a ow programs because of the administrative 
demands of going outside of the normal channels of Government. 

Mr. Davis. How do you in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
avoid overlapping or duplication of technical developments among 
the services and among the defense contractors? 

Mr. Guruerm. First, we have a very extensive program for the 
technical interchange among the projects and for the storing of the 
reservoirs of technical knowledge. ‘Two examples of this are the exist- 
ence of the Armed Services Technical Information Agency, which pro- 
vides an automated search procedure. If you are entering into a tech- 
nical development, ASTIA can provide you relatively quickly with a 
search of the available literature and a listing of what knowledge 
already exists from which to work. 

We have had in existence for some 10 years what is known as the 
Army-Navy-Air Force Guided Missile Mailing List. This is a pro- 
cedure where all contractors who are in the guided-missile business 
for us and all of the major Government laboratories and agencies 
receive automatically either complete reports on the other projects or 
abstracts of those reports. In this way they are kept continually 
informed of what is going on in the other programs. 

We believe, with these procedures, we achieve elimination of most 
of the involuntary duplication which might occur. 

We have had a great number of symposiums over the years where 
we have brought together people with regard to types of guidance and 
types of propulsion. We have in existence, for example, in the field 
of solid rockets, the Solid Propellants Information Agency, which 
each month abstracts all of the new knowledge within this area of 
technology, and redisseminates it to the technical people. 
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There are a wide variety of procedures which have been established 
to fight the possibility of inadvertent duplication. 

r. Davis. When you bring them together, do you bring in the 
Department’s technicians and the contractors’ technicians, all together, 
or how do you handle that ? 

Mr. GutHem. This is in the symposiums ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gutuerm. Yes, sir. In general the invitations to those are 
quite widespread. 

Mr. Davis. Are they pretty well attended ? 

Mr. Guruetm. They are very widely attended. As early as 1948 
we had a symposium at Massachusetts Institute of Technology on 
guided missile guidance. I believe almost 300 people attended that 
one. Our symposiums today on missile reliability will be attended by 
300 to 500 people per session. These is wide interest by all people 
in the missile work to get to these symposiums. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross, 

Mr. Gross. Are personnel problems discussed at these meetings? 

Mr. GuTHEIM. By this you mean recruitment, or the quality of 

eople ? 
R r. Gross. Yes, recruitment, utilization, anything of that nature. 

Mr. Guruetm. I have never been to any at which this has been a 
formal item on the agenda, although in the normal conversation. which 
goes on between the directors of the various laboratories and projects, 
there is a good deal of talk as to their needs for particular people with 
particular talents. At this time there is even a certain amount of 
arrangement for informal consulting where one organization will lend 
its people to the other in order to assist them on problems. 

Mr. Shahenk What is the policy of the Office of Secretary of Defeuse 
as to contracting out technical and management responsibilities ? 

Mr. Gutuerm. I can only speak with regard to the missile programs, 
sir. As we view it, there is no policy either for or against it. Our 
policies are more in favor of making certain that whoever is doing 
the work is the most competent team in the country we can put to 
work on the job. In some cases we are fortunate enough to have 
extremely competent.teams within Government, and we use them. In 
other cases we will have them within, say, the university structure of 
the country, and they are equally used. Some of the industries of 
the country, companies, have extremely fine laboratories and technical 
teams behind them. 

Mr. Davis. What percentage of the research work in missiles is 
conducted by contract ? ‘ 

Mr. Gutuetm. It would be purely speculative. 

Mr. Davis. Give me your best opinion on it. 

Mr. Guruerm. I would say 60. Gus Lee says 75 percent. I have 
no feeling of confidence in my figure, sir. I could get it for you. 

Mr. Davis. Seventy-five percent of the research work in missiles is 
conducted by Defense contractors ? 

Mr. Gurnerm. I am using “research” here in the broad sense as 
including development. If we are using research in the pure sense, 
it would be probably a percentage in the other direction. 

Mr. Davis. Is that percentage being increased or not? 

Mr. Gutuerm. I do not know. 
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Mr. Lxp. I think the answer to that is that it will be relatively 
stable, but we will try to estimate the exact figures for you for the 
record, if you wish. For Defense as a whole, research and devel- 
opment costs, not missiles but all research and development costs, 
are roughly, dollarwise, 50-50 between contractors and our own lab- 
oratories on an estimated basis. As Mr. Gutheim says, the estimate 
is that it is a little higher in the missiles field, somewhere perhaps 
on the order of 60 to 75 percent, but we will get the Comptroller’s 
people to work up the exact dollar estimates and put them in the 
record, if you wish. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


PERCENTAGE OF RESEARCH WORK CONDUCTED BY CONTRACT 


Approximately 36 percent of the funds provided under fiscal year 1958 “Re- 
search and development” appropriation and identified with guided-missile 
research and development are utilized for effort performed by contract. The 
comparable estimate for fiscal year 1959 is approximately 42 percent. The 
estimated amounts identified within the “Research and development” appro- 
priation from which the percentages were derived are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1958: 


Se ha hs ect inci t tend Minstdeseiee ction $200, 000, 000 
a Ni ce eal Lin 355, 000, 000 
Fila lrersainee cece nietn nig stata ee pee bat uae 555, 000, 000 

Fiscal year 1959: 
i i il 325, 000, 000 
eee tna esemns 457, 000, 000 
Odell ei ee a eS ae ode oe al: 782, 000, 000 


Mr Davis. How is the new Space Agency to function in the guided- 
missile field as far as the Defense Department is concerned ? 

Mr. Gutrnerm. This is NASA you are talking to, sir ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Gutuerm. I have no direct knowledge on this other than the 
fact that my immediate superior, Mr. Holaday, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Joint Civilian-Military Liaison Committee, which 
has the function, among others, of tying together the activities of the 
two organizations so they will be mutually supporting. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gutheim, the newspapers and other publicity me- 
diums, also, have been carrying many want ads by Defense contrac- 
tors. Isthe Defense Department today any nearer solving the spiral- 
ing recruiting costs and the continuous turnover of scientists and 
engineers than it was a year ago? 

Mr. Gutuem. Could I refer that to Mr. Jackson, sir? 

Mr. Jackson. We do have some indication that would form a basis 
for an appraisal of the situation, Mr. Chairman. I think to a slight 
degree, at least, they are favorable. 

As we see the picture, the percentage of vacancies to positions filled 
is lower generally than in 1956, as is the actual number of vacancies. 
In 1956, 9 out of 10 applicants declined job offers. In the first 6 
months of 1958, it was 5 out of 10. The best estimates are that the 
separation rate has now decreased to less than half of that of 1956, 
after an upswing in late 1957. 
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The question of quality is a little more nebulous. Installations 
report it is possible to attract the average or below average with 
difticulty, and it is extremely difficult to attract the real top quality. 
Quality personnel in the upper grades are still leaving, but not at the 
high rate previously experienced. 

We feel there are two factors which tend to offset each other and 
which must be considered in connection with this rather general 
report. One, improved retention and accession rates and lower de- 
clination rates occurred in the first half of 1958 when a mild business 
recession occurred. The result was that Government employment 
was comparatively more attractive than previously. Two, the bene- 
fits of legislation enacted by the 85th Congress, 2d session, as yet have 
not had an impact on recruiting. 

To summarize briefly, these are increased salaries at all levels, pay- 
ment of travel expenses, higher salaries for college graduates, and 
more top-level openings available. 

Mr. Davis. Is there competition for scientific personnel in the 
guided-missile field from any major source other than from sources 
almost entirely supported by Federal funds? 

Mr. Jackson. | am not quite sure I get the import of your question. 
Is it that competition for these skilled scientific and engineering 
people—— 

Mr. Davis. From any major source other than sources supported 
almost entirely by Federal funds. 

Mr. Jackson. I am sure there are, but we have no definitive figures 
on it. We will be glad to get them for you, sir. We do not have that 
breakdown. 

Mr. Davis. For instance, the aircraft industry is largely supported 
by Federal funds. You are in competition, I suppose, with that in- 
dustry in hiring scientific engineers and personnel for the missile pro- 
gram. Who is engaged in hiring people that you want in the missile 
a other than people who are supported almost entirely by 

‘ederal funds? 

Mr. Gutuerm. I may be able to help a little on this. In our travels 
to various of our major contractors, we look in on their own scientific 
programs. Certainly the Bell Telephone Laboratories has a tremend- 
ously intensive and extensive program in its own right for the support 
of the telephone system of the country. General Electric has a large 
program, as does Westinghouse. Those programs go all the way back 
to basic research the same as our own do. As we have looked in on 
them, they are directed toward the companies’ non-Government 
products and toward maintaining their competitive position. So it 
is fair to say that there definitely does exist competition. 

Mr. Davis. Are they competing with you in hiring people that you 
want to hire for the missile program ? 

Mr. Gurueim. We would have to identify individual people, sir. 
I am certain there are still not enough scientists to meet the total 
needs. 

Mr. JonaNsen. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire at this point? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHansENn. Is there any question as to the fact, or am I cor- 
rect in the impression that the bulk of your competition comes from 
Government contractors or from those who are largely, as the chair- 
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man said, subsidized by the Government? Is that not the center 
of the greatest bulk of your competition ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think that is fair to say, sir. As I have indicated, 
there are areas that are not ultimately directed toward defense in 
which there are the same kind of scientists as might be used in 
defense weaponry and hardware, but I think, by and large, the 
fair proportion of them is engaged in activities which ultimately are 
designed for augmenting the Defense Department’s hardware. 

r. Davis. Are you taking any steps to look into that and to see 
what can be done about it and, if not, why ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Are we taking any steps to eliminate the competition ? 
Is that your question, sir ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, to get on a sounder basis, so that the Government 
will not be competing, you might say, with itself in competing with 
cost-plus contractors, who have contracts with the Government and 
hire people that you also want to hire. 

Mr. Jackson. There is no gainsaying the fact, as has been pointed 
out here, that salaries in industry, including the defense contractors, 
which comprise a large number, do exceed those of Government in the 
key management and technical positions. It is a fact, also, that, in a 
free economy and free labor market, many well-qualified people do 
leave Government for industry. 

Mr. Davis. If you will suspend there for a moment, Mr. Gutheim, 
is it about time that you want to leave? 

Mr. Gute. May I be excused ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Has anybody a question of Mr. Gutheim ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, one question. You are Staff Director for Planning 
and Coordination for the Director of Guided Missiles. What was 
your work before you came to this job? 

Mr. Gurnem. My background is civil service. I have been in 
guided missiles in Gasttenianeh since 1944. In fact, almost all the 
civilians on the Holaday staff came from civil service and have 
similar backgrounds in missiles. 

Mr. Gross. Dealing with planning and personnel since that time ? 

Mr. Guruem. Primarily broad program planning and direction 
rather than personnel, sir. I was for 10 years in the staff of the 
Planning Division of Navy Bureau of Ordnance as civilian assistant 
to the military head of the Navy Ordnance guided-missile program. 
During World War II, I worked in uniform in the Navy with the 
early production program of the Bat guided missile at that time. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions ? 

Mr, Lesinsx1. To follow up the question asked with respect to re- 
search and development, I alia, Mr. Jackson you said that 75 per- 
cent of the missile contracts—— 

Mr. Davis. We want to let Mr. Gutheim proceed. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Jackson mentioned that 75 percent of the mis- 
sile contracts for research and development were done by contractors 
outside of the Federal Government. Is that right? 

Mr. Gutuem. Yes. That is the estimate. I felt it was 60. Mr. 
Lee felt it was75. Weare to get the exact figure, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That point does not bother me too much, although 
it has a definite bearing. You mentioned Westinghouse, General 
Electric, and so forth. These corporations had their own research 
laboratories many, many years ago. 
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Mr. Gutruem. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. New research centers have been developed since then. 
Since 1953 and 1954, the Federal Government has let contracts to 
various so-called small industries, and they in turn have grown to be 
big. These development centers have actually taken from the Fed- 
eral Government approximately 12,000 Federal employees a year. 
Therefore, the Federal Government by its action of giving out con- 
tracts for development has actually lost personnel and is actually 
forcing the salaries of the civil-service employees up by its action 
in giving these development contracts to industry. In other words, 
the development of missiles is costing us more than is should. 

Mr. GurHerm. Than if we did it in our own facilities ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Gutuetm. Assuming the relative salary schedules and assum- 
ing equal efficiency of management, this would be true. I do not 
know, myself, the relative efficiency of the management. You see 
good management ; you see bad management occasionally. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. The indication the committee has is that at these 
missile development centers the majority of the employees under con- 
tract to the Federal Government are former civil-service employees. 

Mr. Guruetm. Yes, sir. Actually, in the early days of missiles, 
almost all of the people who were familiar with missiles came from the 
Government. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. Why is not the missile research program in the Fed- 
eral Government? Itisa military operation. 

Mr. Guruerm. I would not say that we do not have the facilities 
because in many cases we own the facilities, whether they are operated 
by industry or Government. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. That is true. On the other hand, the military is 
responsible for development of the missiles, not the civilian personnel. 

Mr. Gutruerm. There has been a very definite tendency to move 
away from Government management into industry management or 
university management in these developments. From personal recol- 
lection, in the early days of the missile program the normal develop- 
mental activities of Government were not available to the missile 
business. They were busily engaged on the same tasks that they had 
been doing historically, and we did not build them up further for the 
guided-missile work. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Did not the Redstone Arsenal—Mr. von Braun and 
other German scientists who came over here—develop a missile di- 
rectly in this country ? 

Mr. Gutuerm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. They started the so-called missile program in this 
country, did they not, in the Army ? 

Mr. Gutuerm. I believe the Army had some work in missiles be- 
fore the von Braun group came over. I am certain that the Navy 
had work in missiles, because I was connected with that. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I cannot deny that statement. The fact is, the Red- 
stone Arsenal is where they actually developed the missile 2 or 3 
years ago. In other words, you had the scientists at Redstone. 

Mr. Coen, The Jupiter team, the Army Ballistic Missile Agen- 
cy, is at Redstone, sir. 
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Mr. Lestnskr. Following that, mainly the development of the mis- 
sile program has been farmed out. 

Mr. Guruerm. Yes, sir, it has been, and before that. We were 
heavily in the missile program business before that. May I go back 
and cite some cases. 

The Nike missile was developed at the Bell Telephone laboratories 
with the assistance of the Douglas Aircraft Co. The Terrior, Talos, 
and Tartar missiles were developed by a team headed by the Applied 
Physics Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University. The Sparrow 
and Hawk missiles were developed by the Raytheon Corp. Rela- 
tively few of the missiles were developed within Government labora- 
tories. 

Mr. Lestnskr. But the primary information, as you inform us, 
was developed primarily by the military. The original, the nucleus 
of the missile program, the beginning or the start, was developed by 
the Federal Government, by our own employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Is that right? 

Mr. Guruerm. I am trying to be responsive, sir. The genesis of 
the missile program, certainly the initial demand for the missile, the 
operating requirements, the spelling out of what is needed, begins 
within the military organization as the user. It is broken down into 
the fundamental tasks to be done in the way of new knowledge needed 
in the way of components and in the way of the developments them- 
selves. It is broken down and has been, to my observation, handed to 
the best teams of people for each part of it that we could get in the 
country, whether Government, industry, or university. Finally, as 
we were able to bring the thing together, it was placed under some 
one organization to knit together all of these pieces into the complex 
missile system. ius fits 

The Army Ballistic Missile Agency has done an outstanding job 
in this way. I think the Ballistic Missile Division of the Air Force 
has done equally well. They have both been successful. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. But what I am driving at is that the original con- 
ception of the missile was developed by the military. In the meantime, 
it has been farmed out for development by corporations, This ques- 
tion is very important at this time. We have been informed that cer- 
tain corporations actually have a monopoly on certain aspects of 
guided missiles, on the information in the hands of the armed services. 
There is no denying the fact they are developing the missile further, 
but they have all the detail on a particular missile and the Armed 
Forces have to buy that missile from that corporation. I think that 
is wrong. 

Mr. Guruem. You are speaking here of the manufacturer of the 
missile, the contractor ? 

Mr. Lestysxi. Right. 

Mr. Guruerm. I can cite only one example where we have not. The 
Sidewinder missile, developed by the Navy Ordnance Test Station at 
China Lake, was originally produced by Philco. It has a parallel pro- 
duction source in General Electric. The two contractors bid against 
each other annually. It is possible, if the number procured warranted 
it, to go outside of the original source. 

Mr. Lestnsxti. I have two thoughts in mind. No. 1, the Federal 
Government contracts out to private industry to produce a certain 
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missile. For production it is good, and for development it is good to a 
degree, too. But the Army and the Navy should have full knowledge 
of the criteria, blueprinting, and so forth, of that particular missile 
prior to production, which sometimes they do have. For one thing, 
the missile is perfected by a company and then it is tested by the Army, 
and that is it. To me, the missile program is in the hands of the mili- 
tary, and that is where it should be. 

No. 2 is the fact that by farming out these contracts, the Federal 
Government is losing its top scientists and top engineers because they 
can get a higher salary elsewhere. In the meantime, most of these 
developments have been initiated and have been perfected to a great de- 
gree by Federal employees. You people come to us hollering that the 
salaries are too low. Actually, you yourselves are to blame for farm- 
ing out these contracts. A Federal employee receiving $12,000 is 
offered a lucrative job doing the same thing on the outside at $30,000. 
Naturally he accepts it. 1 would jump at the chance if I were he. 
The fault lies in the military’s farming these contracts. That is where 
the problem is. 

Last year you came to us with a program for higher salaries, and so 
forth, and we gave it to you. Again, Mr. Jackson says, we need higher 
salaries. How far can we go? We admit we have to keep up with the 
cost of living. 

Mr. Guruem. Mr. Chairman, I believe with regard to this I have 
tried to be responsive, but the services, when they testify, will be far 
closer to the details of this and will be able to be much more responsive. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you one more question. You mentioned 
the Navy Sidewinder and the China Lake people. That was de- 
veloped by Government people. 

Mr. Gutruermm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Was it not really developed without official approval or 
against orders ? 

Mr. GuTHet™. I would rather have the Navy speak to that. While 
I was there at the time, I am not speaking for the Navy. 

Mr. Davis. I am glad it was developed. You mentioned that it was 
let out on bids, but that is now one of the few missiles in use by our 
active military forces. If it were not developed that way, how did it 
get to be called the “recalcitrant missile” ? 

Mr. Gutnerm. I had not heard of that name. I do know it was 
developed for many years under what was known as a feasibility 
study to determine the feasibility of putting infrared guidance onto 
a conventional rocket. 

Mr. Davis. You gave us that as an illustration of a contract let 
Po bid, but it was really developed by Government people at China 

4K, 

Mr. GurHerm. Yes, sir. I was speaking of its being let out for 
manufacture on bid. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Sidewinder was not developed by any research 
and development outfit on a contract by the Navy. 

Mr. Guruerm. I believe there were subcontract portions to the de- 
velopment, China Lake being the prime contractor. In the later 
stages of development, the Phileo Corp. came in and provided engi- 
neering services so as to gain the knowledge of the product to be 
able to produce it. 
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Mr. Davis. I just wanted to go into that a little before you left. 
I hope we have not kept you too long. Thank you very much, 

Now I wish to ask you some additional questions Mr. Jackson. 

Along the same line that we have been discussing here, we have had 
studies made which develop the fact that in 4 defense contractors 
and 4 defense activities there are wide differences in the average 
salaries paid to key employees. We find an average salary of $30,732 

aid to Ramo-Wooldridge employees. North American, $21,125. 

aval Ordnance Test Station, $12,334. Holloman, $11,777. What 
causes these wide differences ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, I am not in the procurement business and cannot 
answer with full competency. I think the services who consummated 
those contracts could saben answer with much more accuracy as to 
the detailed reasons, but generally speaking I think the disparity or 
the variation is probably the to the demand for a top priority. 

In the instance you referred to where the salary was the highest, 
this was decided by the top people of the Government to be the first 

riority to assure, as far as possible, the security and survival of the 

‘ation. There is a premium which has to be paid for speed in de- 
veloping your team and developing your facilities and turning out 
the product. I think the papers showed rather favorable results 
from that project only a day or two ago. 

The only explanation I can give, sir, for what seems to be such 
a wide variety is the premium which is paid as the determination 
of a top priority for the security of the country. 

Mr. Davis. That was let out on a cost-plus basis, I believe. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What percentage was the cost-plus compensation there? 

Mr. Jackson. We do not have the actual figures on that contract, 
sir. We will gladly furnish them. I am sure the service which 
engaged in it will have all those details for you. 

Mr. Davis. Would you recognize it if I were to mention it? Was 
it 11 percent plus? 

Mr. Jackson. Frankly, I personally do not know, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I have information that it was 11.9 percent, while 
North American Aviation Missile Division received 5.7 percent; 
Applied Physics Laboratory, Johns Hopkins University, 4.6 percent ; 
and Bendix Aviation Corp. Missile Division, 5 percent. Could you 
tell us why the difference in these cost-plus contracts ? 

Mr. Jackson. Only from what I have stated as to whether or not 
in the judgment of those who were determining these questions it 
was worth 11 percent to get equal with the Soviets on the ICBM. 
This is an important policy question. 

Mr. Davis. If it were worth that much with Ramo-Wooldridge, 
why was it not worth the same with the other contractors ? 

Mr. Jackson. I presume the reason is that the former was decided 
to be the top priority, for which we would pay a premium price. 

Mr. Davis. Do I understand, then, that you do not know why, and 
that somebody else will have to give us the answer to that? 

Mr. Jackson. I only know why insofar as I have stated, sir, and 
I have indicated that the procurement field can be answered by the 
services who engaged in the procurement and the determination and 
monitoring of these contracts pursuant to the statutes and regulations 
required under the law. 


ho 
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Mr. Davis. I do not want to ask you anything which I should not 
ask you or get into something to which you do not know the answer. 
The reason I asked you was because you are here representing the 
Secretary of Defense, and I thought you would know. 

Mr. Ler. We asked the Air Force to be prepared to testify on the 
Ramo-Wooldridge contract and the Navy on the applied physics 
contract. 

For example, the average annual salary that we have reported to 
us from the Air Force for the Ramo-Wooldridge contract, Space 
Technology Lab, is $18,000 as their average salary for 124 key people. 
We are not the contracting agency at our level, and would rather 
they would speak to the details. 

Mr. Davis. You went further than we did. The $30,732 which 
I gave you related to about 13 employees. 

Mr. EE. You see, what we have here is 124. We have not had a 
written report in the guided-missiles area from the staff, so we did 
not know really what figures to assemble. 

Mr. Davis. Some of those, I understand, are drawing $40,000 or 
more. 

Mr. Lez. We must look at the contracts on a case-by-case basis. In 
a cost-plus contract, they are allowed to pay the prevailing rate for 
this kind of work. It gets to be a question of judgment, for example, 
whether the prevailing rate for systems engineering on the long-range 
missiles, which Ramo-Wooldridge was doing, should be the same as 
the salaries on some other missile of some other type. That gets to 
be a real question of judgment. They will not work out the same 
unless you pretty well average them out. Even then, there is some 
variation. 

But in the review of the contracts, only those costs are allowable 
which, in the judgment of the contracting officer and the auditor, rep- 
resent the prevailing wage. For. example, we have some instances of 
salaries having been reduced, including executive salaries, on review 
of the contract. But we do not at che Eeseuliiiy of Defense level re- 
view each of these contracts. There are now 4,000 to 5,000 contractors 
in the missiles business, including — and subs, so generally 
speaking they are not reviewed in detail at Secretary of Defense 
level. 

Mr. Davis. How many prime contractors? 

Mr. Ler. I think about 75 or 80. 

Therefore, we have arranged with the witness for the details of 
each of the contracts to be gone into with you separately by the serv- 
ices. Then after that, if you wish, we can come back with the appro- 
priate Defense witnesses on an overall summary. But we felt the only 
way the separate contracts could be defended was by the operating 
agencies, and they are prepared to do that, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Jonansen. Again I do not want to pursue a line of questioning 
that you gentlemen are not prepared to answer, but on this cost-plus 
contract procedure, what is the policing before the letting of the con- 
tract and what is the policing during the performance and after the 
performance of the contract with a view of controlling the cost? I 
ask that general question, having in mind to relate it to the personnel 
cost as one very important factor. In other words, what are the con- 
trols and by whom are they exercised, and at what points in the total 
procedure ? 
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Mr. Lxee. The general procedure is for the contractor’s responsi- 
bility to be spelled out in the contract at the beginning. 

Mr. Jouansen. Does that include the costs ? 

Mr. Ler. That will include the costs. This is subject to review and 
adjustment during the execution period. Then they have resident 
engineers on the technical side at each of the installations in order to 
supervise the technical work and see that we are getting the product 
that was called for. The costs are subject to review at periodic in- 
tervals, too. So you look to your contract administration and your 
contract audit as your review procedure. 

That is set up under the auspices of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense—Supply and Logistics. You may recall that last year we 
had their expert up here to testify on that. We do not, in Manpower, 
Personnel, and Reserve, review the particular contract. It is done 
through the contract audit and review procedure. 

Mr. Jonansen. I hear cost-plus referred to frequently as if it were 
a bad name. What alternative is there to that type of cost control 
or that type of contract ? 

Mr. Davis. If you will permit an interruption there, the Red- 
stone Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala., is one of the alternatives, is it not ? 

Mr. Ler. That is one alternative, yes, sir. 

Mr, Jonansen. In what particular? For the record, would you 
elaborate that answer just a little? 

Mr. Ler. Redstone has done the research and development on an 
intermediate range missile, and it has been done within Defense. 
This becomes an argument as to, looking back, would it have been 
better to develop all the Redstones that you would have needed to 
carry out this program, which might have been, I do not know how 
many. Your guess would be better or as good as mine. Maybe 25 
or 30 Redstone Arsenals. Could you have done that ? 

It was built up with a nucleus of German scientists. They were 
the only ones available to start the nucleus. As I understand it, the 
Russians got the rest of them. 

They were supplemented by people who had been in the business 
since the end of the war in other laboratories in the United States, 
and by taking from other Army laboratories certain people to make 
that thing work. 

It would be a very good subject for debate and argument whether 
you could have done that for the entire guided missiles program. 
It is one on which reasonable men could disagree, I think. 

Mr, JoHansen. What was the comparable cost experience there ? 

Mr. Lee. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. JowHansen. Would that not be one of the factors which would 
reasonably be considered in determining policy in the future? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jomansen. Is there any possibility that the Defense Depart- 
ment would explore that ’ 

Mr. Lez. My opinion would be in general that you are beginning to 
reach the production stage on many of these things, There is a 
vast amount of research and development still going on, but you are 
going into production on most of the programs that have been in 
the research and development stage within the next year or two, and 
you will have to do your production on a contract basis. 
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Mr. JonHansen. With the new Space Agency are there not going 
to be vast new development roles opening up ? 

Mr. Ler. The Space Agency will do a large segment of research 
and development by use of Government laboratories. Mr, Gutheim 
expressed it very well when he said the program was big enough to 
absorb all the capability that the country had, both those within our 
own defense laboratories, the laboratories like China Lake, like NRL, 
and Redstone which was built up. The program was big enough to 
require these laboratories and what industry and the universities 
could do. 

Mr. JoHansEN. The thing that is disturbing some of us is that these 
programs will be so vast they will absorb all and more of our tax 
capacity to support them. 

r. Lez. It is very, very difficult for us in Manpower, Personnel 
and Reserve, to second guess the way research and development should 
have been organized in the missiles program. It is unfortunate that 
this arrangement had to be made with Mr. Gutheim to leave early. 
Wecan arrange to get him back, if you wish. 

Mr. Jowansen. My point is not whether we are second guessing 
but whether we might benefit from past experience. 

Mr. Davis. It appears from what you just stated that all of the 
available capacity and all of the available people who are skilled in 
research, engineering, and scientific development will be needed in this 
program. Am I correct? 

Mr. Ler. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. That being the case, should not our energies be directed 
toward seeing that everybody gets a fair shake in this thing and that 
some do not get twice as much as others. Those who are in Govern- 
ment service, particularly, should get a fair deal, rather than letting 
the thing run willy-nilly, and let every Tom, Dick, and Harry com- 
pete with the Government in hiring these expert scientists. Should 
we not be devoting our energies toward trying to work out some sys- 
tem under which the capabilities of everybody can be used, yet spread 
on a fair basis without breaking the taxpayers ! 

Mr. Jackson. This is a problem which I know you have addressed 
yourselves to in previous years. Frankly, on its face it is somewhat 
anomalous. 

On the other hand, the solution to it is extremely difficult in a system 
of free enterprise where a man is entitled to market his services to the 
best advantage and where you do have—and I presume you must 
have—a certain degree of latitude in obtaining your mission. We 
have no solution for that. I suspect that in Russia they have no prob- 
lem, They tell people where to work, and they stay where they are 
told. Perhaps this is one of the premiums we have to pay for our way. 

I do think, and our figures show this, that aside from these high 
executive prices which I think you might want to question the con- 
tracting agencies about, that by and large the level of the middle- 
range people is not too much out of line with the present remunera- 
tion paid to our people. As I indicated, we are picking up on this 
score. 

We have better retention than we did, and we are working at it 
constantly. 
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I think you will find, also, that we have today many eminent, highly 
qualified, and skilled people, perhaps like the gentleman who just left, 
who could well market his services at higher money, but they have a 
dedication to the cause of the country anal to the Defense Department 
and to the welfare generally of the country, which is something we 
treasure very highly and which cannot be put on a money basis. 

Mr. Davis. Right at that point I want to place in the record a 
letter which the chairman of the full committee, Mr. Murray, received, 
dated January 31, 1958, from the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Mr. Hugh L. Dryden, Director, in which he lists a 
number of people who have left the Government to go with private 
corporations, most of whom are engaged in working on Government 
contracts and who have been offered high salaries. 

For instance, one in the Government was drawing $13,115 and went 
with another outfit for $26,230, an organization contracting with the 
Government and undoubtedly using this man to carry out the contract. 

Here are listed some 12 pages of people, giving in detail instances 
of where people left the Government service and where they have gone 
with private corporations doing Government business taken away 
from us, where they are getting double, and sometimes more, than what 
they were getting with the Government. 

None of us want people to work for the Government at a sacrifice 
to themselves, but this thing could be worked out, I think, if necessary 
thought were given to it and proper policing given to it to see that 
these people do not, when they get a Government contract, come in 
and bid double on what a Government employee is getting and take 
him away. 

All of it results in great disadvantage to the taxpayers as well as 
disrupting the program. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COM MITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1958. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Murray: This is in reply to your letter of January 27, 1958, request- 
ing information as to individual cases of key scientists in the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics who have left the NACA for higher paying jobs in 
industry. 

Since January 1955, when the problem of such losses became acute, we have 
been obtaining individual reports on all such research scientists and engineers 
who have left NACA. We consider scientists in grade GS-13 and above to be 
critical in the planning and conduct of our research. Of the total number of 
scientists and engineers in these upper grades who have left NACA, approxi- 
mately 90 percent have been losses to industry. 

We are attaching a list of the scientists and engineers at grade GS-13, 
GS-14, GS-15, and GS-16 who have left for positions in industry. It will be 
noted that all but a few of these left for higher pay. This list indicates the 
name of the individual, his position title and salary, the years of service with 
the NACA, the date of leaving, and the company to which he went and salary 
received. We are, however, unable to state which of these companies or organi- 
zations hold Federal research and development contracts with other agencies. 
None holds such contracts with the NACA. 

It is regretted that we have not recorded information as to “offers made” to 
individuals who have stayed with the NACA. 

We appreciate your inquiry in this regard, and trust that this information 
will illustrate adequately the urgent need for additional positions under Public 
Law 313, as amended. We shall be pleased to furnish additional information 
to your committee if desired. 

Very truly yours, Hueu L. Dryven, Director. 
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Distribution by industry, grades GS-11 and up 


Loss to— GS-11 | GS-12 | GS-13 | GS-14 | GS-15 | GS-16 | Total 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp..............-..-.... 6 

General Electric Corp-....- 8 

Boeing Airplane Co_.......- 3 

General Dynamics Corp 2 
CPR DIT. cn cidc oc dncidcctpesseten 2 

AVCO Manufacturing Co_--.........-...--.. 4 
AVCO, Crosley Division...._..........-- 1 

North American Aviation, Inc. .-..........-. 5 

Cay INS CHOU Ilo. hid cn nda ce cokdnesbuctateoe~ 
Aero Physics Development Corp.......-- § A ccewsi df orusiows mennnviniinmmabennaiall 
I I ST OI a ns census i scsenauinadibaeensnionilietniremantll emma taiiiimedia 1 

Martin Co. (Glenn L,)....-.....---..--2--... 1 

Thompson Products Corp................---- 2 

Douglas Aircraft Co__..........-.--.--..---.- O Fxbcdansil. ss enand Pooctp nackte eeeae kin oonaanan 

Marquardt Aircraft Co.....................-- 2 

Garrect Ocep., Te... obsce bb sibbbetbidivcadalenscdesa 
BETO <9 Sadhdivte kek bide ote dab bashed) seb den nbdddatidccesas 1 BS iicwads 

Gemiral Motors Corp. ..<-..--. ee eccceesce 1 1 1 

International Business Machines, TS J ctdee S Iieneds--. 1 jt AER Be 

SROUUE APOIO, BI on cocenccectequanwanel.backasl 2 hic cp signe finccntiindin dete eeadbliit 
Radioplane Dive: .-.. scam e ses 2 

Aerojet General Corp. ...........-..----.-... 1 

Goodyear Aircraft Co..........-....-........ 1 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co..._..-- 1 S Fevkcwces ensue una aebaeeabenabeded 
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Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division...._-- F Gciisccustdcanece | > ecaeiebataueniaeel 

i TN alt dne nin Deicisiaasied bbapdtiiineiows a cipel capacities: iglesia hssinideealan a eae een Ad aevetnti 
Arnold I sii atin ddd ddan nd qhibaned 1 8 Fn eh wk co cen bdo eneandeietied 
BE IIE on sii cher anh sivtinebiagicheewiesesbntl Rik can ci hab ccapeaaevelcsenanie 
California Institute of Technology............]........]---...--]---...-- L- Repmncsennpiaserennttintias 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory --.............- 1 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory.......-....- 1 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp___.........-..----- 1 
Radio Corporation of America._..........--- 1 
2 

1 


Rvan Aeronautical Corp_.................-.. 
i 
Ne obec at ebb ohne te oatcel as 4 tn 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co 
G-and-E Engineering --___..........-.- . 
Goodrich Research Laboratory.. Li dibs dba ss 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp.------.}...___ : 1 Os. scuniseane toneeenieaaeae 
ee MISES COs on wa cctincccadecenncsuen ie Bechadead F Veena ieeaeadanele 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory (AEC) 
I nee ots hin alias. a seassieliperuneiions tecempianinien 1 1 
Te Oe . cucacenenéipeclasuctaue BS  Bsitteinted ae 
Westinghouse Electric Corp..............-.-- Dee Eee . 
Aeronutronics Systems, Inc... -............-.}.....2..]-----..-}-.------ bj 
Agente Research Associates (Prince- 
Sitiedibsacey-4inceidaharteetome sasstimamases ace baee-nart teen elena - inchecada noo soem oinepuaieninahwteriinn 
Allied Research Associates (Boston) -.........|_......- Dh ads dcicasenieaeeaeiee 
oe National Laboratories (AEC)-_....-./__._.-.- 
NR Kk ical knots leenamaidadioukdb yaa comand bb anitinticnlvcnancéilebepeibetameaaele 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc...........-- FA palatial ahead 
Bendix Aviation. .............. ce deguimueeatlhncncinane toaranae 1 
Dridigaport Brame: Oso sis cnseveucecccscscnds hel detrey loch o-cichiot crevialicintahanasaththarenctionalindessnmtiaal 
Brown Engineering Co.....................-. DT sce ceeptilns4ppteninines eatisineinstialiense nailieia naie 
EE. ck bdbechadaentenddaainddudoaldase uc digtosddénielonten tka 1 
California, a eo 
a tment 
Chance Vought NT I aie ileal 
Consolidated Electronics.................-.-- 
Consulting & Design Services_...........-- -— P Fs Se ee 
Cook Research Laboratories................-. A. cinietielinennaguetpamnlioas: 
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General Nuclear Engineering................. CS ciceregthcecedlloend ne labehs ei anit ici cssdhiaaaicia B Eiiitbets 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology .------ Sec ceaeere b fcsc cece fecccnessfeeseuces 
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Ordnance Research Laboratory (U niversity 
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Distribution by industry, grades GS—11 and up—Continued 








Loss to— | GS-4 GS-12 | Gs-13 | Gs-14 | Gs-15 | Gs-16 | Total 

Sikorsky Aircraft Corp.._................-. -| Co Ce. tous l 
Standard Oil of California_.__.-............-.]--..-.-.| 1 |----- re eee i 
ad oe kha ete tell oe 1 : De cedirne a becaat aac cmtaenaeen 1 
Temceo Aircraft Corp_.....-.- aiehetccdetup les ibd ie BD eass cdo A as eavee 1 
ro ae ll ae Be Boe aes clin 1 
Is ooo ne eo ccdhupeocosabapiacaastan ¥ Foss scacdictcs \sandiidaataanndondee 1 
OME Ss os ee i 5 7 6 1 Ft: ol arate oe 14 

WOE GL dens cet hide en cubebae 77 80 = 25 21 3 252 








SUMMARY OF INFORMATION ON EMPLOYEES WuHo Lerr NACA For POSITIONS IN 
INDUSTRY FRoM JAN. 1, 1955, THRovueH Sept. 30, 1958 


TABLE 1.— Distribution by industries 


7 
Number of employees lost to private industry 














Government grades and salaries | Total 
Business | Engineer- Other 
| Aircraft for self ing and industry 
| research | 
GS-13 ($8,990 to $10,065) _............._..- 24 2 8 13 | 47 
GS-14 ($10,320 to $11,395) 9 0 7 8 | 24 
GS-15 ($11,610 to $12,690) 8 0 3 10 | 21 
GS-16 to GS-18 ($12,900 to $16,000). _____- 2 0 1 0 | 3 
SEER Deen eas St < 44 2 20 | 35 | 101 
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TABLE 2.—Distribution by pay increases 


Amount of increase lost by NACA 
a seialbnaccibidaneielicnmeaiaal ed: 10 
SY SERED Spt ae SS RRO AORN Sage Tae Re eee eee eee mer 45 
5 ahseain ee sevencmecncipenenes medietinnaenainels 18 
OR li ak cinta dealsaeeicintnchsipaverninoenasninnitninhinapinn tL tabab alltel Lattin. 10 
ped gaa Ae eee hee ante tp tees 3 
Bene CO TIO VOSTIIORE GUI hc sk iti ec ne cetton 3 
BD cet sthinsccrcin shin ststntih cle iihasiniiacsgilinineininthinadiitabtleiliiidilnged asihdeny apeaisietipipiiinaiain ila 12 

aaah i a a en ncrmgutijnsmaneninedasialanas 101 


111 employees received additional compensation in bonus, stocks, or minimum overtime 
provisions. 
TABLE 3.—Distribution by years of service 
Number of 
Years of service employees 
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Mr. Davis. In addition, the contractor gets 10 percent on the cost- 
plus, some contractors more than that. This is wide open and it makes 
no difference how much they pay. 

Mr. Johansen asked a moment ago what kind of policing you are 
doing to look out for that sort of thing. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Lee indicated that the consummation of the con- 
tract and the signing of it is not the end of the participation of the 
policing, that both as to the quality of the article contracted for and 
the payment of the personnel they are continually policed, and we have 
instances where at the insistence of the responsible contracting officer 
the salary was disallowed. 

Again, sir, I think from the contracting people who are actually 
charged with the responsibility of monitoring these contracts for some 
4,000 agencies you can learn more as to what is being done. 

I am not sure that is the complete answer. I do not think we have 
the complete answer as to how we can keep a level, how we can control 
salaries in private industry. I think we are going as far as we can 
under the law, but it still is a problem, and I think the instances to 
which you refer were very helpful as exhibits to increase the pay scale, 
to bridge the gap somewhat, and it has brought about results in a 
comparatively limited time. 

Mr. Davis. In your statement, Mr. Jackson, you said: 

This problem can best be solved by an overall study of civilian pay systems 
and structures such as has been recommended by the President. 

There have been a number of overall studies of civilian pay scales, 
Have they not answered the purpose of this suggestion you have made 
here ? 

For instance, the Cordiner committee has made a study; the Youn 
committee has made a study on engineers and scientists; the O’Conne 
committee has made a study. The Under Secretary of Labor was 
chairman of that group. There have been other studies. 

Have we not had enough studies of that kind or do you think there 
should be more ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think perhaps the trouble is not the dearth of 
studies but the following up. Mr. Cordiner made 2 recommenda- 
tions—1, an immediate lifting of the compression in the higher grades. 
The only other recommendation he made was to have a study. 

O’Connell study was really the springboard for the overall study in 
which a broader base of a commission was determined, 

I agree with you that studies made and put on the shelf are pretty 
much a waste of time. 

Mr. Davis. What about a study that just ends in recommending 
another study ? 

Mr. Jackson. As you recall, the main motivation of the Cordiner 
Committee had to do with military pay. This is where the matter was 
pinpointed, and they did, as you know, and as you gentlemen. un- 
doubtedly participated, come up with a rather dynamic revision of 
the military pay scale. 

Mr. Davis. They also studied civilian pay scales, did they not? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir, and they stated that there should be an 
immediate increase in salary from grade 7 up as a stopgap measure 
and that their studies indicated the present system was not applicable 
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to the present demand and the modern trends and recommended that 
an overall study be made, which would have required many more: 
months. 

Mr. Davis. Do you still recommend further studies of civilian pay 
scales and structures ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. There was a question posed as to what was the 
criteria used in the past so far as Government contracts are con- 
cerned. There seems to be a tendency to use Federal employees in 
Government agencies for the developmnt of various things. 

During the Korean war, Chrysler, Ford, and General Motors had a 
tank-development program. hrysler took credit for it, but the Fed- 
eral employees at the tank arsenal developed the turrets for the M-47. 
The contract amounted to several millions dollars at Cleveland. They 
manufactured the tank and they trained their own engineers in de- 
veloping that tank. Meantime the Federal Government spent 
$60 million to make those tanks work. 

The point I drive at is this: If we have the ability, let us develop. 
it fully rather than going into outer fields and letting somebody 
else get the gravy. I think we should give our Federal employees 

uite a big hand for the things they have done in the past in the 
Dectiieenl of various things. 

What happened with the Big Three was that 20 percent of the 
white-collar workers have been fired because they a Government 
contracts on a cost-plus basis and when the contracts were taken away 
they cut the white-collar workers down. 

Many people in my area were let go and that shows what the 
problem is with the military. You actually cost the Government 
2 or 3 times as much as you should. That is something you should be 
careful about. It is not so much letting those contracts out to other 
people but to see who can do the best job at the lowest cost. 

rom what I have seen around the country, the criteria is not who 
does the best job but the outfit that gets the job. I do not think 
that is a very good thing. You have to be careful about using that 
means of trying to promote certain individuals. I think our reports 
show that what I say is correct. 

I wanted to get that point across. If you have any remarks on that 
I would like to hear from you, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. I certainly agree as to the commendations which 
should be given to the faithful and competent work of many, many 
known and unknown people in our civilian work force. Again I must 
plead that my field is not the contract procurement field. e have no 
notion of precluding this from this committee. We have every intent 
of bringing here those who are daily engaged with the mammoth 
operation of making contracts with these thousands of agencies. This 
is the only comment I can make to you, sir, with regard to your obser- 
vations, 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. Many primary missile contracts have been given to 
California contractors. Recently they developed the intercontinental 
missile. Why allow missile development and production in San Diego: 
or Los Angeles where they are right off the coast? That is something 
we should be careful about. We should check into why most of these 
contracts were sent to the west coast while we in the Midwest were: 
getting none at all. 
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Mr. Jonansen. A few moments ago, Mr. Jackson, I think you said 
that you felt all was being done that was possible under the law. To 
me that raises the question, since: we represent the lawmaking end of 
the Government, as to whether there is any corrective legislation indi- 
cated in this situation if we are not able to deal with the problem ade- 
quately under existing law. Is there new leigslation which would be 
in order which would be helpful to you? 

Mr. Jackson. First, whether or not there is adequate policing I 
would hesitate to agree because I am not sufficiently cognizant to make 
a judgment. I think if this is found to be so this places a great re- 
sponsibility on the lawmakers:on the basic policy of how far they 
want to put constraints on private enterprise. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. My concern, Mr. Jackson, and I am as much a 
champion of private enterprise as you are, is this: I am wondering 
whether we are dealing with free private enterprise in the sense that 
you are in the ordinary competitive amrket. I am wondering if ref- 
erences to private enterprise are not based on a dubious premise where 
the sole customer is the Federal Government, where in many cases it 
would seem as though—and I may be wrong in this—you are dealing 
with what amounts to monopolies of skills and productive capacities. 

I am wondering whether this situation we are dealing with is one 
which lends itself completely to the eee and philosophy of 
privateenterprise. I don’t know but just raise the question. 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t, either. On the face of it I think it might 
seem to be somewhat out of line. 

I suppose—and I cannot give any particular knowl on this 
fact—that what seems to be this somewhat aberration from the normal 

rocedures of private enterprise is due a little to the frenzy we are in. 
Bines sputnik went up we have been regaled by all agencies, public and 
private, to catch up with the Russians, and I am not saying that is not 

ood. However, in our effort to accomplish that perhaps we did lean 
ess on the normal shopping around through bids, and so on, which 
we would have utilized #3 we were in a more normal environment. 

Mr. Jowansen. In other words, when your automobile appeared on 
the market, there was not the time factor or the frenzied situation, 
but it was an evolution where you could have those who survived and 
those who went under in the process. That very factor, it seems to 
me, makes it somewhat different from the normal private enterprise 
situation which may, repugnant as it is to our basic philosophy, 
necessitate a different type of approach to the problem, all the more 
so because of the large factor of sueurenpunial saben, Whether 
they are manufacturers or the brokers of talents and skills, appar- 
onthe we cannot let them go under in the normal competitive sense 
because we have to develop the product essential to our national sur- 
vival, all of which seems to me to point to the fact that maybe there 
will have to be an intrusion which in the normal area of production 
we would not tolerate. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. The Army had a Jupiter a year or two before the 
sputnik, but it was not given permission to fire it. Therefore, the 
remark of Mr. Jackson that there was a frenzy to develop a missile 
which weighed heavily is not so. We alteady had the implement and 
the information. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. We didn’t have the green light. 
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Mr. Lesinsxt. No, but the green light was given to others to pro- 
duce something which we already had. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Jackson, it would not be disruptive of the free enter- 
prise system if Congress wrote into law a salary schedule providing 
X numbers of dollars for given work, would it ? 

Mr. Jackson. It would certainly be an innovation. Whether it 
would be disruptive or not I would want to consider carefully. 

Mr. Gross. We fix salaries for others, do we not ? 

Mr. Jackson. In private enterprise ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Not necessarily in private enterprise, but we fix salaries 
where Government money is used. Suppose we set a salary limit in 
cost-plus contracts 

Mr. Jackson. That would be an innovation. 

Mr. Gross. Would you be opposed to something of that kind if we 
cannot control this thing otherwise? I am a little surprised that you 
gentlemen come up here today with so little information on cost-plus 
contracts because you certainly are interested in what is taking place, 
are you not, from the standpoint of personnel ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. We come here as personnel people advising 
the committee that as part of our whole agency we will have contract 
and procurement people here. 

We do not and could not, at the OSD level, as Mr. Lee stated, go into 
details of monitoring, policing , and pricing out contracts. We will 
have people here who will advise you on that. 

Mr. Gross. But there is nothing to prevent you from saying that 
injustices are being done under cost- plus contracts. Are you doing 
that if you discover that injustices are being per petrated from the 
standpoint of pay schedules here or pay of certzin individuals in one 
plant as opposed to another for comparable work? Are you saying 
anything to other agencies of the Government entering into these 
contracts for procurement ? 

Mr. Jackson. We do not deal with the agencies contractwise. We 
are saying, I think, something similar to what was said at a previous 
hearing. Our personnel authority and responsibility extends to the 
Federal employee only, and we would not, at least we have not, en- 
deavored to extend those controls beyond the Federal employee. 

However, as has been brought out, in the pricing out of the contract 
the question of cost of labor and cost of personal services is a factor, 
and as the development progresses this factor is under constant sur- 
veillance and policing of the contract officer, and there are instances, 
IT assume many of them, in which proposed salaries for executives 
were not approved by the contract officer. 

Mr. Gross. But you have to be interested. You have to be in- 
terested in what is being paid under these cost-plus contracts, are you 
not, in order to protect the Government ? 

Mr. Jackson. Of course we are interested in terms of competition 
with Government employment. Our emphasis is to attempt to work 
out within the framework of the law the most attractive personnel 
career for our people. 

Mr. Gross. Did you ever protest any of these cost-plus contracts 
and the expenditures under them for personnel ? 

Mr. Jackson. The personnel people have to my knowledge never 
entered any protest to the payment of personnel which was allowed 
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by the contracting officer. |_We have observed a factor which all of 
you gentlemen have been concerned with—that under these contracts 
there is a competition which at times we cannot meet. 

Mr. Broxwortu. That gets up to my point. When you see that do 
you ever intercede and try to prevent the Government from giving 
to Conrineny, a contract which will be hard on your personnel situa- 
tion 

Mr. Jackson. We personally do not, 

Mr. Beckwortn. 1f you found out that a group of people happened 
to be associating themselves together, thinking in terms of a contract 
with the Government, and you knew that if they got the contract they 
probably would call on some of your people to help fulfill it, would 
you feel it would be proper for you to try to prevent them from getting 
the contract ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; unless there was something irregular about 
the contract. 

Mr. Beckworru. Even though it would cause the Government to 
pay more money to get the job done by virtue of the fact that they get 
a lot more pay ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think the evaluation of the terms of the contract 
again is the responsibility of the contracting officer, and he is an- 
swerable to his superiors, to the General Accounting Office; and the 
management of his funds. 

Mr. Beckworru. As personnel people you have a good idea of 
what you can do with coleman to a given assignment, do you not? 

Mr. Jackson. Assignment in the field of contracts, sir ¢ 

Mr. Beckworrn. Yes. You as personnel people know about what 
competency you possess to do certain jobs, and perhaps know that as 
well as anybody. 

Mr. Jackson. Personnel people throughout the Department do. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. If you felt you could do a given job if given the 
opportunity about as well as anybody could do it, and then you were 
mindful that somebody was coming in by virtue of association which 
might take away the people that you had utilized to do the job, would 
you interpose any objection in a situation like that, assuming that 
that occurred ¢ 
ae Jackson. I would think that those factors should be weighed. 

s I say——— 

Mr. omouietes. As a personnel man would you feel you should 
acquaint that contracting officer with the fact that here we are as 
personnel people possessing this competency, we can do it, and do 
not take it away from us and at the same time permit some of our 
valuable personnel to be taken away from us? 

Mr. Jackson. We would not in our office set such broad policies but 
in the general field of the contracting officer that might be pointed 
out and it very well might have been affected. 

Mr. JoHansen. If you are acutely aware of personnel problems and 
salary problems that are created for the Federal personnel by reason 
of the competition of nongovernmental organizations and contractors, 
unless you or someone else in the Government. interposes objection, 
are you not fighting a hopelessly losing battle in trying to resist that 
competition because you never can raise Federal pay to match the 
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bidding of nongovernmental contractors? You are fighting a losing 
battle if somebody in Defense does not interpose to stop this thing. 

Mr. Jackson. I think we were fighting pretty much of a losing 
battle until we got some improvements in our civilian career pattern 
and that is beginning to show. 

Mr. Jowansen. You do not think those improvements will stand 
up year after year, do you? They will be back here if not this year 
next year for more on the same plea. 

Mr. Jackson, I don’t know; that is possible. That is possible. 

Mr. Jouansen. That is the thing that concerns this committee, be- 
cause it is a recurring thing. We are basking in the afterglow now 
but it will wear off in a year or two. 

Mr. Beckworrn. In your statement you state: 

Our program for reducing employment 2 percent resulted in a reduction of 
21,982 from this planning ceiling. 

I raise this point: If you reduce, and yet through a contracting rela- 
tionship that exists between the Government and these new firms then 
—_ a lot more money, it still has not saved the Government any- 

ing. 


Mr. Jackson. Your point is well taken. However, in the matter of 
meeting ceilings as such, aside from the urgent situation discussed here 
with regard to missiles, we have a policy expressly set forth in one 
of our directives that they will not contract out in order to meet the 
ceilings unless it can be done for less money. 

Mr. Hempuiy. In House Report 2512, the report of this subcom- 
mittee of August 7, 1958, it is indicated : 

The Defense Department had 104,600 persons engaged in financial manage- 
ment functions at June 30, 1957, at a salary cost of over a half billion dollars 
a year. The Department was unable to furnish departmentwide comparable 
personnel data for 1950. 

We did not have at that time the figures for 1950 as to the number 
of people engaged in financial management and costs. Is there any 
way for us to get that from you ? 

Mr. Jackson. The current costs? 

Mr. Hempnityi. The 1950 costs. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Hemphill, we were able to find no way, working with 
your subcommittee staff, to reconstruct those 1950 figures on any 
really reliable and accurate basis. We did agree with the staff to 
estimate it for a sample of installations, but to go back and reconstruct 
it for the Defense Department as it existed in 1950 as a whole proved 
to be too costly and time consuming under the circumstances as we 
discussed it out with your staff. 

Mr. Hemputyt, How far could you go back in estimating the cost ? 

Mr. Ler. I believe we would be able to reconstruct if we wanted to 

end the money involved by going back to payroll records some- 
thing within the last 2 or 3 years or perhaps 4 years. 

Mr. Hemputtit. What have you done to carry out the recommenda- 
tion of this subcommittee that you undertake a comprehensive study 
of the functions performed by the three military departments? What 
has been done along that line 

Mr. Jackson. First of all, with regard to the study of financial 
management—was that your first question ? 

Mr. Hempuity. Yes. 
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Mr. Jackson. We have initiated this study under the direction of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense Comptroller.. We have. in our 
office a rather comprehensive study of progress being made, installa- 
tion of stock funds, working capital funds, and other procedures, and 
with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would be very happy to file a 
report as of this time. 

r. Davis. We will let that goin the record, then. i 

Mr. Jackson. It is a rather voluminous report, even as boiled down 
here. 

(The report referred to follows :) erie 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


In the committee’s report on financial management the recommendations déalt 
with six general topics: 

1. The desirability of a comprehensive study of the financial management 
functions. 

2. Action on the recommendations made by the General Accounting Office in its 
report on organization and activities of the Air Force Comptroller. 

8. The desirability of a survey of dual staffing in the financial management and 
statistical service area. 

4. Accelerated efforts under the joint program for improving accounting. 

5. Evaluation of the anticipated economy and efficiency prior to decision to 
install electronic data processing equipment. 

6. Staffing should be geared to actual need and not to funds that might be 
available. 

The discussion which follows is organized in a similar pattern. 

In view of the relatively small amount of discussion in the committee report 
as to past studies in the financial management area (except for the General Ac- 
counting Office report on Air Force, in connection with recommendation No. 2), 
it may be that the committee is not fully aware of the extent to which such studies 
have been made in this area in the Department of Defense in recent years. 

The title IV amendments (enacted in 1949) to the National Security Act of 
1947 provided the foundation for the program to modernize financial manage- 
ment. 

The progress report on implementation of title IV, prepared in 1952 for the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, inventoried accomplishments to that date. 

In 1953, a comprehensive staff analysis of the status of the program and ex- 
tensive recommendations designed to complete the implemenation of title IV was 
prepared for the Senate Armed Services Committee by its staff and ineluded in 
issuances of that committee. 

In 1954, the Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organization and Procedures com- 
pleted a comprehensive series of 20 reports (tab A), the recommendations of 
which have been, by now, about 75 percent accomplished. 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
completed its action program for improved financial management in 1955. This 
program was largely dependent on the recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

In 1956, the Committee on Defense Participation in the Joint Accounting Im- 
provement Program commenced a series of studies, which are continuing. Rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, General 
Accounting Office, and the Treasury Department have jointly undertaken to 
prepare recommendations to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
for guidance to all components of the Department of Defense as a basis for 
establishing time-phased programs for improvement in financial management to 
meet the objectives of Public Law 863 and the requirements of the Bureau of 
the Budget bulletin No. 57-5. 

In 19.57, the Senate Committee on Armed Services initiated a study of the 
implementation of title IV, which has not yet been completed. 

Many other studies have been and are being made in specific areas as need 
appears, e. g., the industrial fund improvement program now in progress. The 
area of financial management thus has received comprehensive study in recent 
years. In view of this, we believe that the most productive course for defense 
is to continue specific studies and complete implementation of those aspects of 
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comprehensive studies which are currently active, rather than to embark upon 
another comprehensive study at this time.’: 

Perhaps a word about the nature of Defense management may be appropriate 
as partial explanation as to why. we give substantial attention to financial 
management. The problems of managing the Defense Department are complex. 
It includes almost.every type of activity found in the civilian economy, and, in 
addition, the job of training, organizing, and maintaining military forces with 
their equipment and supplies, in an adequate degree of readiness. Defense 
has all of the usual financial management tasks performed by the civilian 
agencies plus many more. 

A partial list of elements of Defense financial workload not found in the 
civilian agencies or found only in limited degree is as follows: 


DISBURSING 


Permanent change of station. Temporary duty travel. Unit deployment, 
TDY. Emergency organizational movements. Travel of dependents. HEmer- 
gency evacuation of personnel. Clothing allowances. Rations, commuted and 
other allowances. Reenlistment allowances. Reenlistment bonus. *Housing 
payments. *Substandard quarters. Hazardous duty pay. Overseas duty pay. 
Severance pay. Mustering-out pay. Separationtravel. *Dislocation allowances. 
Family allotments. Dependents’ allowances. Interest on personnel deposits. 
*Premiums on personnel mortgage insurance. Discharge gratuities. Death 
gratuities. *Old-age and survivors’ insurance, 


PROCUREMENT 


Advance payments. Progress payments. Reprograming. Contract termina- 
tion. Price renegotiation. Subcontractual problems. Government-furnished 
material. Small business contracts. Guaranteed loans. Contract audit. MAP 
material. 

BUDGET 


Magnitude, Uncertainties, international and other. Obsolescence and new 
weapons systems. Balance of readiness and long range. 


UNEXPENDED AUTHORITY 
$34.7 billion, fiscal year 1957. 
INVENTORY ACCOUNTING 


Consumables; stock funds; spare parts. Plant property. Physical plant. 
Mobilization needs. Cross servicing. Single manager operations. Nonappro- 
priated fund activities. Surplus disposal. 


OTHER FACTORS 


Industrial-commercial activities; industrial funds. Hospitals, dental clinics, 
and medicare program. Training schools. Transportation systems. National 
Guard and Reserve programs. Map service. Civil works. Research. Emergen- 
ey actions. Recruitment, military and civilian. Grade schools. 

Prior to the establishment of title IV financial functions were being performed 
in one way or another. With enactment, the financial management program was 
established on a sound basis and thereafter tremendous effort toward improve- 
ment has been exerted. At the same time, the workload has expanded sharply ; 
for example, since 1950 the general level of Defense expenditures increased 223 
percent. This and other indexes of workload growth are set forth in tab C. 

Yet despite this unusual workload, Defense carries out its financial functions 
with fewer financial personnel, proportionally, than do the civilian agencies. 
Defense financial personnel constitute 2.6 percent of the total while the civilian 
agencies have 3 percent (tab D). It may well be that the civilian agencies have 
some catching up to do to attain the level of effectiveness of the financial man- 
agement function in Defense. 





*Identifies elements of workload which have originated since 1950. The unusual ele- 
ments are set forth in detail in tab B. 
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Very substantial progress has been made in all aspects of financial manage- 
ment in Defense. A few major examples from the fields of organization, budgets, 
accounting systems, and adaptation of proven business methods to many activities 
are presented in the paragraphs that follow. 


ORGANIZATION AND STAFFING 


Comptroller organizations have been established throughout the Department 
of Defense, Financial management is now an integral part of total management 
at all levels of organization for the primary purpose of assistance to operating 
officials. Assignment of financial management responsibilities to organizational 
units is based on the four major functions of budgeting, accounting and disburs- 
ing, reporting, and auditing. Aggressive, continuing programs are being carried 
out for the selection, training, and development of personnel qualified in financial 
management, 

POLICY GUIDANCE 


Specific policy guidance in the form of Department of Defense directives 
and instructions pertaining to the Comptroller functions has been prepared and 
issued (tab E). 

Directives are now in preparation to comply with recent legislation and to 
assist coordinated programing and budgeting for capital and operating require- 
ments. 

Very significant progress has been made in the operations and maintenance 
area. The Department of Defense, with the assistance of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the General Accounting Office, has drafted a proposed directive which 
would require each military department and the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
to establish a formal program for improvement of financial management in this 
area pursuant to the principles and policies set forth in the directive. The 
proposed directive deals comprehensively with cost-based budgeting, integrated 
account structure, bases of budgeting and accounting, operating budgets, funding, 
accounting records, and financial reporting. The ultimate deadline for the com- 
pletion of the program would be July 1961. WBlements of the program are 
required to be time-phased. These programs would be approved by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) before implementation. The directive would 
require, as well as authorize, the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) to work closely with the military departments in the development 
of the programs and their,detailed implementation. It would be expected that 
the Bureau of the Budget and General Accounting Office would participate. 

The proposed directive for the area of operations and maintenance would 
have the effect of resolving policy controversies in this area to the extent required 
to undertake implementation of the program. The proposed directive has been 
substantially coordinated with the military departments as well as within the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, Bureau of the Budget, General Accounting 
Office, and the Treasury Department. It is expected that it will be ready soon 
for submission to the Secretary of Defense and the Armed Forces Policy Council 
for approval prior to issuance. The more significant policies and principles to be 
established by this directive are summarized in tab F. 

A proposed Department of Defense directive for the area of programs financed 
under appropriations for military construction is similar in content, including 
the requirement for the establishment of a time-phased program for that area. 
This proposed directive has not yet been coordinated within the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, Bureau of the Budget, General Accounting Office, or 
Treasury Department—a prior requirement before undertaking coordination 
with the military departments. This area, however, is less controversial than 
the area of operation and maintenance, and much has been accomplished toward 
meeting the ultimate objectives, especially through the collaboration between 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and Bureau of 
the Budget in the development of a revised procedure for apportionments, oper- 
ating budgets, and reporting in this area. 

The Committee for Defense Participation in the Joint Accounting Improve- 
ment Program expects to undertake the preparation of similar proposed di- 
rectives for the remaining areas of appropriated funds: procurement and 
production, research and development, and military personnel costs. Joint 
project teams have already been established for the purpose of making specific 
studies in each of these areas as a basis for the development of the proposed 
directives covering each area. 
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PROPERTY ACCOUNTING 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) and the military 
services require and utilize monetary data on inventories for requirements re- 
view, for disposal studies, and for program planning. Inventory data is also 
used in budget justifications and submissions. It is necessary for conducting 
reimbursable sales, such as those under the military-aid program and single- 
manager or cross-Servicing assignments. Financial inventory accounting data 
for materiel in the military supply system is required by the National Security 
Act as amended and Public Law 863. Aided by such controls, Defense effected 
inventory reductions of approximately $3.6 billion during the 18-month period 
of December 1956—June 1958, 

The Department of Defense has issued regulations governing the financing 
of inventories of consumable materiel in stock funds of the respective military 
departments, a type of working-capital fund authorized by title IV of the 
National Security Act. It is contemplated thta ultimately all inventories of 
consumable materiel will be financed under stock funds with the exception of 
certain locally financed inventories at the retail level. Considerable progress 
has been made toward the achievement of this objective. 

Inventories of consumable materiel are financed under the Army stock fund, 
the Navy stock fund, and the Marine Corps stock fund for practically all cate- 
gories of materiel and under the Air Force stock fund for selected classes of 
materiel. In Army there are a few categories of consumable materiel which 
are financed under stock funds in overseas commands and at posts, camps, and 
stations in the continental United States. Currently the Navy stock fund does 
not include spare parts for ordinance equipment and for aircraft and related 
equipment. Navy plans to capitalize ordnance repair parts in the Navy stock 
fund on July 1, 1959. Air Force finances no inventories of spare parts or other 
eategories of technical materiel under the stock fund. 

In Army, in general, the excepted inventories are the subject of financial 
accounting related very closely to the accounting for allotments of appropriated 
funds from which the acquisition of such materiel is financed. In Navy, inven- 
tories which are not financed under the stock fund are the subject of financial 
accounting, although such inventory accounting is not integrated with the 
accounting for allotments of appropriated funds from which acquisition is 
financed ; neither is the cost of issues of such materiel from inventory reflected 
under the allotments of appropriated funds which finance the user activities. 
In Air Force, general supplies inventories are carried under the stock fund only 
at the depot level; inventories of general supplies at airbases and other instal- 
lations are financed under appropriated fund allotments which otherwise finance 
their activities. Inventories of consumable materiel which are not financed 
under the Air Force stock fund are also the subject of financial accounting, 
although such accounting is not integrated with the accounting for appropriated 
funds from which the acquisition of such materiel is financed; neither is the 
cost of issues of such materiel from inventory reflected under the allotments 
of appropriated funds which finance the user activities. 

In all three military departments, inventories of materiel held by indus- 
trial- and commercial-type activities operated under the industrial fund are 
financed through that fund. The costs of materiel issued for use, and the cost 
of work or services performed by activities financed by working-capital funds, 
for other ordering activities, are charged to the ordering activities’ allotments 
of appropriated funds, with reimbursement to the working-capital funds. 


INVENTORIES OF REAL PROPERTY, EQUIPMENT, AND COMPONENTS 


The Department of Defense has issued directives on various aspects of account- 
ing for inventories of real property, equipment, and components, including 
financial accounting and reporting as required by title IV of the National 
Security Act, but no directions have been given as yet with respect to integration 
of financial accounting for property with accounting for appropriated funds. 


EQUIPMENT AND COMPONENTS 


Financial accounting for inventories of equipment and components has been 
installed on a departmentwide basis by all three military departments, but 
such accounting is not integrated with accounting for appropriated funds from 
which the acquisition of the property is financed. In Army and Navy, but not 
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Air Force, these inventories include Government-furnished materiel in the hands 
of contractors. 

In Army, financial accounting for installed equipment exists with respect to 
equipment installed in industrial fund activities and in all other activities of the 
Ordnance Corps in the continental United States, but not otherwise. In Navy, 
such accounting exists with respect to equipment in the hands of contractors and 
equipment installed in industrial fund activities and other activities. However, 
this accounting is not integrated with accounting for appropriated funds from 
which the acquisition of the property is financed. While records are maintained 
in Air Force with respect to inventories of installed equipment, they are not 
maintained in financial terms. 

REAL PROPERTY 


All three military departments maintain financial accounting for real property 
on a departmentwide basis. 


ACCRUAL ACCOUNTING 


Accrual accounting systems have been established for working capital funds 
by the three military departments pursuant to regulations of the Department of 
Defense. Accrual accounting involving the recording of payables has been in- 
stalled in part by Army and Navy. Navy’s system will be extended to all Navy 
programs and appropriations on July 1, 1959. Air Force has installed accrual 
accounting involving the recording of payables on a departmentwide basis, but it 
has not been integrated with the accounting for appropriated funds. All three 
military departments have established accrual accounting for reimbursements 
earned. In Navy, but not in Army or Air Force, such accounting has been fully 
integrated with accounting for the respective appropriated funds to which the 
reimbursements are credited. Accrual accounting has been installed for the 
civil works appropriation administered by Army’s Corps of Engineers. 


COST-BASED BUDGETS 


Cost-based budgest are being used in support of apportionment requests of the 
military departments in the areas of military construction, civil works, and pro- 
curement and production (although the latter area is not complete with respect 
to continuance of programs initiated in prior years). A cost-based budget for 
Army’s appropriation for operation and maintenance is also being used for this 
purpose. Cost-based budgets are used to support appropriation requests with 
respect to the new programs to be undertaken under the appropriations for 
military construction and procurement and production. 


SYNCHRONIZED ACCOUNT CLASSIFICATIONS 


Uniform budget account classifications have been prescribed for Department- 
of-Defense-wide use in the areas of appropriations for research and development 
and military personnel costs. In the case of research and development, as with 
procurement and production, the budget account structure is based upon cate- 
gories of materiel. While no uniform category structure has been prescribed for 
use in the procurement and production area, the account structure is essentially 
comparable for the three military departments. 

Army has established synchronized major account classifications in connection 
with its operation and maintenance appropriation. These account classifica- 
tions are used for the combined purposes of programing, budgeting, and account- 
ing, including reporting, and have been fully implemented. The classifications 
are in terms of functions and organizational units. Synchronized account clas- 
sifications have also been used similarly for all other Army appropriations 
except the Army National Guard. 

Navy uses synchronized account classifications in connection with all appro- 
priations. Air Force has established such classifications in connection with 
all appropriations except operation and maintenance. Both departments use 
the classifications for the combined purposes of programing, budgeting, and 
accounting, including reporting. Navy and Air Force classifications have not 
been revised in connection with installation of cost-based budgets and the 
accrual basis of accounting. 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF ALLOTMENTS 


Major progress has been made in simplifying the funding pattern and pro- 
viding local commanders with financial flexibility, The all too frequent horrible 
examples of activities having 300 or more allotments or separate bank accounts 
to run their operations, now belong to the past. At most field activities today 
we find, as the result of continuing improvements made, the number of allot- 
ments is gradually approaching a reasonable and sensible number. Some 
activities have already reached their goal of only one allotment for the appro- 
priation funding their operations. It is recognized that there is need for fur- 
ther refinements in certain areas, which can only be accomplished through the 
introduction of reimbursable methods and requirements in the budget structure. 
Such methods have now been developed and the basic policies have been estab- 
lished. 

In general, Army and Air Force make only one allocation from each appro- 
priated fund to each operating agency financed thereunder, and in turn each 
operating agency makes only one allotment to each of its operating units from 
each appropriated fund from which it is financed. However, subordinate obli- 
gation limitations are made under each fund allocation and fund allotment as 
required to conform to additional obligation limitations established in con- 
nection with the apportionment process. 

The civil-works appropriation is administered upon the principle of one 
allotment to each field agency. Navy follows the practice of allocating all 
Navy appropriations to Navy bureaus and other major offices at departmental 
headquarters, subject to apportionment limitations, Such allocations are made 
to other operating agencies, and allotments are made to each operating unit 
by the operating agency to which it is responsible upon the basis of one sub- 


division of funds for each budget program or activity. 
AUDIT 


Army and Air Force had established departmental audit agencies prior to 
1950. Subsequently Navy established an internal audit organization and trans- 
ferred contract audit responsibility to the Comptroller, and Army transferred 
the overseas audit responsibility from the theater commanders to the depart- 
mental audit agency. 

The Department of Defense is taking continued action to promote improve- 
ment in internal and contract audit operations and reporting in the military de- 
partments. An extensive review of the audit function in the Department of 
Defense was completed in 1955 by the staff of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Comptroller). This resulted in many organizational and operating im- 
provements and a Department of Defense Directive and an instruction estab- 
lishing uniform audit policies and activities in the military departments. Ad- 
ditions to the Department of Defense Contract Audit Manual have been pub- 
lished which have provided improved guidance and uniformity in contract audit- 
ing. Comprehensive guidelines for an integrated audit, worldwide, of the 
military assistance program were prepared and distributed to the military de- 
partments. The audit of this area, now under way, is the first departmentwide 
coordinated audit performed under the direct supervision of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. A group of six consultants coonsisting of top representa- 
tives of the public accounting profession recently completed a survey of De- 
fense contract audit activities. Substantial economies and improvements in 
contract audit service are expected to result from this study. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


The industrial activities working group of the Advisory Committee on Fiscal 
Organization and Procedures and the Hoover Commission’s Report on Business 
Organization of the Department of Defense each recommended extending the 
use of working capital funds. The Advisory Committee group described the 
industrial fund device as the most practical, presently available, means of fa- 
cilitating the attainment of the specific management improvements contained 
in its thoroughly detailed recommendations. There are now 55 charters for 
industrial funds which finance the operations of 139 activities. All except one 
of these has been effected since 1950. An additional 63 industrial- and com- 
merical-type activities are programed for industrial funding, including arsenals 
and ordnance plants, repair and rebuild activities and aircraft component over- 
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haul. Revised regulations governing industrial fund operations have been is- 
sued to clarify policies concerning the utilization of such funds (tab G). 

It has become generally recognized in all areas where stock funds have been 
installed that they provide a means for more effective supply management than 
has been provided otherwise in the area of materiel suitable for stock fund 
financing. Stock fund inventories now total approximately $8.9 billions, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Billions 
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Additionally programed or under consideration for Army is the bulk of its re- 
tail stocks, and for Navy and Marine Corps, the bulk of their spare parts, whole- 
sale and retail. The Air Force has remaining for consideration the bulk of its 
consumption-type materiel, including spare parts, both wholesale and retail. 

Stock funds generate excess cash as inventories are brought under effective 
control and are reduced. Savings achieved are reflected in sums deposited 
to miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury as excess to requirements of stock 
funds, or utilized by the Congress to reduce direct appropriations. Since 1953, 
nearly $4 billion has been so utilized, distributed as follows: 


Stock funds—Eacess amounts returned to Treasury or utilized by Congress to 
reduce appropriations 


[Millions of dollars] 
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COST AND WORK STANDARDS 


Ispecially within industrially funded establishments there has been wide- 
spread adoption of cost and work standards. An organized cooperative effort 
with the Departments of the Army and the Navy was initiated by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense in 1957 to establish an intensified industrial fund im- 
provement program for systematic improvement of the management and financial 
control of industrially funded activities. Survey teams made up of staff of the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense (Comptroller) and (Supply and Logistics) and 
staff of the military services are visiting pilot installations in a joint study to 
measure attained progress, identify areas which offer opportunity for further 
improvement and to set in motion a program which will consolidate and extend 
improvement throughout these industrially funded activities. 

An OSD-sponsored study also is currently being made of operation and main- 
tenance costs. It is believed that this study will isolate those functions and 
operations which account for significant differences in operating costs as between 
military departments and will develop tighter standards for the performance of 
installation support functions. 

Each opportunity to improve financial management becomes a subject of study 
in the Department of Defense. As solutions are developed, steps are taken to put 
improvements into effect. In effect, the area of financial management in recent 
years in Defense has been under almost continual study and improvement. 
Judging from the extensive results achieved, it would seem most productive to 
continue this process. 

Many specific improvements and additional detail concerning recent activities 
and accomplishments are contained in the statements of the military depart- 
ments, which follow. 

The second recommendation of the committee was that the Secretary of the 
Air Force take steps to complete action on a 1956 GAO report of Air Force Comp- 
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troller activities. The Air Force responded directly to the committee on this 
subject on November 5. 

The third recommendation of the committee was that we survey dual staffing 
in the financial management and statistical services areas and report the results 
to the subcommittee by March 31, 1959. This is being done and a report will 
be furnished at the time indicated. 

The committee’s fourth recommendation was addressed to the General 
Accounting Office. 

The committee’s fifth recommendation was that the Bureau of the Budget 
further accelerate its efforts under the joint program for improving accounting, 
particularly in the Defense Department. Earlier in this statement we reported 
in considerable detail the substantial achievements to date and further plans 
under this program. 

The sixth recommendation was that “adequate evaluation of the anticipated 
economy and efficiency be made by the departments and agencies before they 
reach the decision to purchase or rent costly electronic data processing equip- 
ment.” 

In the Department of Defense, the responsibility for exercising central control 
over the acquisition of electronic data processing equipment for business proce- 
dures is delegated to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). The 
policies which have been followed are in conformity with the committee’s recom- 
mendation. Until recently, proposals to install such equipment were individually 
reviewed on a central basis. This is currently being changed to a program-type 
review. 

The “Policies Governing the Justification of Automatic Data Processing 
Equipment Applications to Business Procedures’ were prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense in Department of Defense Directive 5105.14 dated May 6, 1958. 
This directive requires the assignment of a senior policy official within each 
military department of responsibility to develop and maintain annual programs 
for installation and operation of data processing equipment. The first annual 
call for submission of such data processing support programs was issued by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) on October 13, 1958. 

The program submissions from the military departments are due in the ASD 
(Comptroller) Office on December 15, 1958. These programs will be reviewed 
jointly by the Comptroller’s staff and by the staff of the other Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense (in accordance with the respective functional applications 
involved). The approval of such program submissions by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller) will make for a more effective review than the 
procedure previously followed of giving separate approvals to individual com- 
puter installation proposals. 

The small central Data Systems Research Staff (under the ASD (Comptroller) ) 
will continue to join with military department staffs in preinstallation readiness 
reviews to insure that computers are not installed before the users have made 
adequate advance preparation. The directive of May 6, 1958, also requires 
that Defense staff join with the respective military department in making an 
onsite performance review of all existing business-type data processing installa- 
tions after they have been in operation a year or more to verify the benefits being 
obtained and to recommend any appropriate action. 

While the review procedures described are believed to be adequate to carry 
out the committee’s recommendation and assure prudent expenditures of funds 
for business-type data processing equipment, the Department will continue its 
efforts to develop more effective procedures. The review procedure described 
is not currently applied to computers used for intelligence, scientific, or engi- 
neering applications, to tactical military field operations, to computers acquired 
and operated by contractors who hold Defense contracts, or to management 
service contracts for developing of data processing systems or operations of 
computer installations. 

Copies of the Defense directive and the program call are attached (tab H). 

The committee’s seventh recommendation was that all departments and agen- 
cies, in further developing their financial management systems, should gear 
their staffing to actual need and not to the amounts of funds that might be 
available to absorb personnel costs. We know of no practice in Defense of 
gearing staffing of financial management personnel to funds available rather 
than need unless, of course, funds available fall below need. 


Mr. Jackson. The second recommendation as to the request of the 
Secretary from the Air Force, on recommendations made by the GAO 
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and its review of the United States. Air Force Controller, shows the 
progress in implementing this recommendation was reported directly 
to the committee on the 8th of November. 
Mr. Davis. We have the letter here and that will be inserted at’ this 
oint in the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 5, 1958. 
Hon. ToM Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to House Report 2512, entitled 
“Study of Manpower Utilization in Financial Management Functions in the 
Federal Government.” I have been asked by the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense to reply to the section of the report (pp. 32-36) which refers to certain 
recommendations of the Comptroller General which were made in late 1956 after 
an extensive study and evaluation of Air Force Comptroller activities. . This 
study was performed at my request by a joint team of General Accounting Office 
and Air Force persounel. The Comptroller General issued a two-part report on 
this study. Part II, issued on October 31, 1956, pertains to “Procedures and 
Operations.” Certain of the conclusions and recommendations in part IL of the 
Comptroller General report are cited in House Report 2512. 

Upon receipt of the Comptroller General’s report on procedures and opera- 
tions, I promptly advised him by letter dated November 8, 1956, that the Air 
Force concurred with his basic recommendations, and that those recommenda- 
tions not then in the process of implementation would become the foundation for 
our continuous efforts to improve financial management. The Air Force is carry- 
ing out this concurrence. 

The Comptroller General’s report acknowledges that the development of a 
smooth-running financial management system for an operation of the size and 
complexity of the Air Force cannot be accomplished in a short time. There are 
various factors which make the attainment of the basic aims in our financial 
management efforts an evolutionary process. Certain of these factors are men- 
tioned below because they play a key role in evaluation of the effective adoption 
of the Comptroller General’s recommendations. 

(a) Complete action on certain of the Comptroller General’s recommendations 
is a prerequisite to action on other recommendations. An example is the recom- 
mendation to establish a common classification of accounts for programing, bud- 
geting, appropriation accounting, and expense accounting. This common clas- 
sification of accounts is fundamental to integrating all accounting activities into 
a single system, to establishing the general ledger as an effective coordination 
and control instrument, and to refining the fund control and administration 
methods. Going hand in hand with achievement of these features is elimination 
of duplicative efforts and unnecessary detail in records and reports. 

(bv) Air Force action to proceed with major revisions in the financial manage- 
ment system is properly subject to the coordination and approval of higher re- 
view authorities, such as the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Burean of 
the Budget, and, in some instances, the General Accounting Office. Under the 
joint program to improve accounting in the Federal Government, these agencies 
have been working since December 6, 1956, on the diffieu!t task of estoblishing 
uniform basic procedures to be observed in the design, establishment, and mainte- 
nance of integrated financial systems on a defensewide basis. The first product 
of this joint effort is expected to be issued in the near future covering the opera- 
tions and maintenance area. Other basic guidelines covering areas such as major 
procurement, military construction, and research and development are’ ex- 
pected to follow. 

(c) In September 1956, the Air Force submitted to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense a chart of accounts which constituted a single classification of ac- 
counts to commonly serve all purposes under the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation. About 3 months later, the Air Force also submitted a comprehen- 
sive statement of plans for improvement of financial management which, in our 
opinion, encompassed all of the important elements in the Comptroller General’s 
recommendations on procedures and operations. A copy of this statement of 
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plans was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget at their request. In accord- 
ance with the efforts which were then under way under the joint program to im- 
prove accounting in the Federal Government, it was necessary for the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense to withhold approval of the Air Force submissions, 
and to instruct the Air Force to withhold implementation of any feature of its 
plans which was at variance with the concepts and basic procedures then pro- 
posed by the Office of the Secretary of Defense for integrated financial systems. 

The need for integrated defensewide financial systems is self-evident, and the 
Air Force fully endorses the development of the basic procedures for such 
systems under the joint accounting improvement program. It is significant, 
however, that the period during which these basic procedures have been under 
development has coincided with the first 2 years of Air Force action under the 
Comptroller General’s recommendations. Although necessary and proper under 
the circumstances, this situation has handicapped Air Force action on the Comp- 
troller General’s recommendations, especially with respect to the major pre- 
requisite recommendation to establish a common classification of accounts for 
programing, budgeting, appropriation accounting, and expense accounting. 

Actions accomplished in consonance with the Comptroller General’s recommen- 
dations, which in some instances antedate such recommendations, are described 
in detail in enclosure 1. Significant accomplishments include: 

(a) Development and publication of the basic principles and policies and es- 
tablishment of a systems program essential to the implementation of the type 
of financial management system contemplated in the Comptroller General’s 
recommendations. 

(b) Development of the basic system for fully integrating the accounting and 
disbursing activities at the operating level. 

(c) Elimination of duplication in the records and reports maintained in the 
budget and accounting functional areas at Headquarters USAF. 

(d@) Relocation of the funding, accounting, and disbursing at the point of con- 
tract administration of central procurement contracts, with substantial progress 
toward full integration of these activities. 

(e) Establishment of a single document to serve the purposes of both item and 
dollar accountability for goods received under central procurement contracts. 

Please be assured that we consider the accomplishments to date only as a step 
toward attainment of our ultimate goals. House Report 2512 has served to 
reemphasize the need for continuous top-level surveillance throughout this vital 
area. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lyte S. GARLocK, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


Mr. Hemrenr. In view of the Defense Department’s experience 
when Pearl Harbor happened, where we had to expand so suddenly, 
is there a tendency in the Defense Department now to overstaff because 
of the possibility of being understaffed in the event of a conflict? 

Mr. Jackson. This is an ever-perplexing question, sir, and we get 
from very intelligent and serious people admonitions both ways. To 
strike a balance of where our military posture particularly, with its 
costly weaponry and its reserves should stop in deference to the over- 
all and overwhelming cost factors is a matter which is almost of daily 
concern in the Department of Defense. 

We think we have it nicely balanced at this time. We have a much 
better reserve force in terms of readiness, in terms of combat capability, 
than we have ever had before. 

We think that the active forces with equipment and with moderniza- 
tion are a better striking force than we had with larger numbers, but 
this is a problem which is extremely difficult to prognosticate in the 
event of war. 

Mr. Hempuit. What policy does your particular office have with 
reference to training different people in one section to do the different 
jobs in that section? If you take a young man in a real estate depart- 
ment and in a trust department, and so on, he becomes familiar with all 
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the functions. Do you havea program like that in your department? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. I used to be counsel for this office and we 
had some very interesting experiences with the younger mem, in the 
law. We have various areas of law that are very complex—the person- 
nel, procurement, international security, and others, These you 
lawyers were rotated through each of these branches in the broad fiel 
of the law. ' ‘ , 

We have similarly an intern program, as it is called, to do just 
that, to acquaint them fairly thoroughly in the various areas of this 
complex organization, and then to; hopefully locate them in the field 
they are most competent. : 

Mr. Hempui. In August of 1957 I believe you issued a personnel 
memo asking the services not to put a military person in civilian place- 
ment and not put a civilian in place of a military ? 

Mr. Jackson. I recalled that. 

Mr. Hempuitn. When you made the reduction this fall did that 
same policy apply ? 

Mr. Jackson. In effecting the civilian reduction the policy that these 
vacancies that were created by the cut would not be filled by military 
is presently just as firm as ever. It is something which has.to be 
watched because there is a natural inclination there. But I point out 
that the military, too, have received what they considera very austere 
personnel program, and I think they would be less inclined to fill 
civilian billets since their needs are pretty much taken up with per- 
sonnel they have, We have had cuts in both areas but that is still a 
possibility and the policy still is firm. 

Mr. Hempuiwy. I read in the paper this morning a statement that 
certain policy is made in seeret, and then it goes on to say that Con- 
gress is told about it only after the decision. 

Are there any personnel policies where officers are switched that 
Congress has not already been told ? 

Mr. Jackson, I don’t know that there have been any that Congress 
doesn’t know about. I don’t know how far in detail Congress would 
want to know. 

I saw that article myself. I am not too clear what it aims at. How- 
ever, take this cut. In 1958 we felt the civilian personnel ceilings were 
too high and we imposed restrictive ceilings. I do not think we ad- 
vised Congress of that, but there certainly was nothing secret about it. 

Mr. Hemruiw. This is a statement which should concern all of us: 

The consistent, though doubtless unplanned effect of Eisenhower administra- 
tion reforms, it finds, has been to reduce the popular, the congressional, and also 
the professional military influence over the most critical issues of military and 
international policy. 

In personnel work are you aware of anything of that nature? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t understand what that is driving at, but our 
personnel strengths, certainly in what we are discussing here, are like 
an open book. I don’t say that every time there is a cut we notify 
Congress but there is nothing secret about it. It does not seem to 
come within the terms of that article which I frankly do not under- 
stand. 

Mr. Hempui.t. It is sufficient to put us on guard, whether it is a 
personnel problem or not. We don’t want the Government run that 
way. Certainly the Congress and the people are not anxious to have 
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things like that done and then the people or Congress told about it 
later. That isthe reason I was interested. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Jackson, your title is Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Manpower, Personnel and Reserve. What do you mean by 
reserve? You mean reserve officer? 

Mr. Jackson. Reserve affairs, the policy having to do with the whole 
area of the Reserve Forces policy wise. 

Mr. Gross. Reserve Forces? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. In other words, the Reserves, the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy Reserves. Isthat right? 

r. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. That is what you are talking about? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. That is part of your title? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. As a matter of fact, that title was so long 
we thought we would leave off the Affairs because it was getting pretty 
extensive. 

Mr. Gross. I wondered what the Reserves part of it meant. 

You have a lot of colonels and generals inthe Army. Is that right? 

Mr. Jackson. In the Army ? 

Mr. Gross. In the service ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. They would have to be in the Army or Marine Corps 
if they were colonels, wouldn’t they ; and the Air Force? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. How many colonels and generals do you have now? I 
note 15,441, whereas in 1942 we had 5,926 and we had 1 million more 
men. Are those figures approximately correct ? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not have those figures. I know in the military 
personnel field, which I did not realize would be brought up in any 
detail here, this strikes a note as being correct. I would not want 
to say “yes” or “no” for the record, but I would not challenge it. I 
could check it if you wish. 

Mr. Gross. Is there any reason for 15,441 colonels and generals with 
a million Jess men and on top of the reduction in force of Reserve 
officers in 1957? Apparently that list was even larger a year and a 
half ago. Why so many colonels and generals? Can you give us 
any reason ? 

{r. Jackson. Well, the proportion of generals and flag officers is, 
as you know, circumscribed by law. The Officers Limitation Act 
applies to the colonels. The proportion varies as the overall strengths 
are reduced. 

I do not recall—and I am a little off guard on this question because I 
did not expect it would come up—I do not recall we had in the so-called 
r. i. f. any generals or flag officers involved and very few colonels 
who would normally have reached the retirement age and could retire. 

Mr. Gross. In the reduction in force of Reserve officers, they might 
have had 18 years in service and they were still thrown out of the 
service involuntarily ? 

Mr. Jackson. I believe not after 18 years. 

Mr. Gross. Just short of 18 years? 
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a Jackson. Yes; I daresay some extreme cases did come to that 
evel. 

Mr. Gross. Perhaps from some other persons we can find out why 
there are so many generals and colonels. 

_ Speaking of the training program, have you heard of the military 
training institute in Virginia? 

Mr. Jackson. Military training institute? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. Is that under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Jackson. I have not heard of it by name. 

Mr. Gross. It is a training school in Arlington Towers in Virginia. 

Mr. Jackson. A training school for the military ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know about it, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Perhaps we can get at that from some other witnesses. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jowansen. I do not know whether you feel at liberty to com- 
ment on this or not, Mr. Jackson, but I have been disturbed and I 
am concerned by the reports that I heard by radio and television last 
night and read very briefly in the press this morning regarding the 
alleged development of an atomic-powered caplane ie the Soviets. 
I am wondering if there is going to be any indication by the Defense 
Department that our lag, if there is one on that, is due either to lack 
of funds or to lack of personnel or to the lack of adequate available 
scientific personnel. Are you in any position to comment at all on 
that ? 

Mr. Jackson. This is something, except insofar as it concerns peo- 
ple, which is entirely out of my field. The only possible responsible 

it of information—and it is only a bit—that would be responsive to 
your question I learned quite by accident and I would rather not 
discuss it in open hearings for security reasons. 

Mr. JoHansen. May i ask if you feel it would involve the subject 
of manpower utilization to such an extent it would warrant the com- 
mittee asking for executive sessions ? 

Mr. Jackson. It does not involve manpower so far as I have knowl- 
edge of, but I do not have broad knowledge of this subject. 

Mr. Jonansen. I cannot refrain trash being disturbed that this dis- 
closure comes to us, whatever it merits, from a nongovernmental 
source; and I cannot help but feel that in the weeks ahead we in 
Congress will be told, as the head of Aviation News said last night, 
that this lamentable situation is due to our parsimonious and nig- 
gardly attitude in appropriating funds, and I am wondering if that 
can be said to be indirectly due to manpower utilization? I think 
this committee may want to go into whether there is any basis for 
such a feeling. It is a matter I think ought to concern all of us very 
greatly. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. I have only one thing going through my mind, 
In Mr, Jackson’s statement he says: “Since the end of the Korean 
war, civilian personnel have been reduced 15 percent.” 

Then we are hearing so much this afternoon about the cost-plus con- 
tracts. The thought that has been running through my mind is 
whether that 15-percent reduction in civilian employment—and you 
say there is a similar reduction in military personnel as well—-whether 
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that is a real reduction or whether the pressure to reduce personnel 
might now be causing personnel to move into this cost-plus type of ae- 
tivity.’ Would there be any way of knowing? I realize our Defense 
Establishment is growing and perhaps there is no way of finding out. 
We say we have this reduction in personnel. Is it a real-one or is it 
due to the fact more of our work is being farmed out and therefore we 
can show a reduction ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think that question, which has been raised before, is 
a very pertinent one. As tothe 15 percent, the point you are con- 
cerned about is whether some of that is made up by transferring to 
contract hire? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I asked about the contract employees. I was 
under the impression that was used in management type of work. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not think the type of contract we were talking 
about this afternoon is very much motivated by the saving of man- 
power or keeping within ceilings. I am pretty well convinced of 
that.. That is not to say that where ceilings are imposed by law, and 
indeed imposed by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, there may 
not have been at attempt to keep within the ceilings by contracting 
out. 

As I indicated before, we have expressly in the freeze directive 
that Mr. Wilson proposed spelled out that that would not be permitted 
unless it was demonstrated it was at equal or less cost to the Govern- 
ment. To what extent that policy has been adhered to since Korea, 
Iam notable to say. Perhaps some of my staff can give a better expo- 
sition of that point. 

Mr. Cunntnouam. I was not thinking the cost-plus contracts were 
being used to escape the ceiling. Iam sure that would not be the case. 
I just thought maybe we were operating a little differently in this so- 
called space age in the last 5 or 6 years than we did previously and 
therefore we were contracting more of the work out on this cost-plus 
basis and for that reason perhaps we are showing a reduction in per- 
sonnel that is not real. 1 am hoping and perhaps it is real. But I 
am trying to convey to you my view that I would like to be convinced 
it is a real reduction rather than an arrangement whereby we are still 
employing a tremendous number of people but in a different way. 

Mr. Jackson. We have tried to cope with it by express policy di- 
rectives. That is not to say that where the urgency motivated going 
out that has not had an effect on the personnel posture. But I do not 
believe it was a very material factor in the manpower picture for civil- 
ian employees. 

Mr. CunntnenAm. I am personally familiar with the situation at the 
Naval Gun Factory. They have skilled people down there and de- 
sign people no one can match, and yet the fine skilled people down 
there employed by the Government are being reduced, you might say, 
drastically in numbers and more and more of that work is being given 
to outside firms, and as a result we can show a reduction in employ- 
ment down there, true, but that work is still going on and employees 
are still being paid, sothat would not be a true reduction. 

Just as an aside, it seems to me a a thing that these skilled 
people in the gun factory, and particularly in the design section 
which no one can match, in my opinion, it 1s a shame that is being 
phased out or reduced to a bare mmimum and those people are being 
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released from employment with the Government and you, cannot re- 
capture that talent that is leaving the gun factory. I do not know 
what all the factors are back of it, but I know personally these are 
skilled people that are leaving the gun factory and they will not be 
available necessarily to industry in that type of position because the 
people in industry who have that talent are too far removed from 
Washington and these people, that are being released from the gun 
factory will probably go intosome other type of work and that. talent 
will be lost. ’ 

Mr. Jackson. I haye not thought in the gun factory particularly 
that was true. I did not understand, for instance that the people in 
opie work, that they were farming out optical work. Is that 
right? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The optical shop did a great deal of the work 
for the armed services through the years and now instead ofthe 
other departments using the optical shop of the gun factory they are 
getting their work done on the outside and bypassing the optical 
shop of the gun factory. 

Mr. Jackson. We will be glad to look into that. I have no knowl- 
edge of it. 

Mr. CunntncHam. Mr. Johansen and I are devoted to private 
enterprise, but I will close with the observation that I do not think 
where you enter into a cost-plus contract where private industry 
cannot make its own decisions, I do not consider that private enter- 
prise. I think there is a vast difference between private enterprise 
as we know it and private enterprise on a cost-plus basis. 

Mr. Lex. In fact, we have asked the military departments, where 
the ceilings would cause an uneconomical contract, that they come 
back and ask for an adjustment in ceiling rather than let an uneco- 
nomical contract. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jackson, in your prepared statement you refer to 
the Manpower Guidelines for fiscal year 1960 issued to the Military 
Departments this past September and you quote from the Guidelines 
as follows: 

It is expected that the continuance of vacant positions and the establish- 
ment of new ones at these levels will be reviewed with extreme care. 

Would you tell us what steps have been taken to follow through 
and see what action was taken in connection with that statement ? 

Mr. Jackson. On November 5, I signed a directive setting forth the 

licy of the Secretary of the three Departments to effect what you 
1ave just quoted from and required that December 1, 1958, we would 
have the reports back as to how they had implemented it. 

Mr. Davis. They should be in, then, today ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Davis. Will you insert them for the record ? 

Mr. Jackson. You would like to have the directive ? 

Mr. Davis. That and the reports when they are in. 

Mr. Jackson. I will be glad to insert this, and when the reports are 
available we will be glad to submit them. 


33477—59——- 4 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., November 5, 1958. 


MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE 

Memorandum for— 

The Assistant Secretary of the Army (MP&RF). 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy (P&RF). 

The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (MP&RF). 

Administrative Assistant to the Secretary of Defense. 
Subject : Civilian grade structure in general schedule positions. 
Reference: (a) AsstSecDef(MP&R) memo to AsstSecsMilDepts(MP&RF') on 30 

Sep 1958, subj: “FY 1960 Manpower Guidelines.” 

The reference indicated concern with the continued trend of increased numbers 
and percentages in general schedule civilian positions in GS-11 through GS~15 
levels. 

Between June 30, 1952 and June 30, 1958, the number of positions in these 
grades has more than doubled, growing from 42,962 to 89,487. 

Within this total, the number in each grade has increased, as shown: 


Grade Fiscal year | Fiscal year Percent of 


1952 1958 increase 
Gee 1h a ee a hn a es dees 20, 113 37, 826 88.1 
I a i ae Ni i ca i ie ine ieee aaieael 13, 225 , 332 106.7 
GPPER se do shad Wn on hdl hk di Seb ce dc ewsb kh el hi dwd 6, 432 15, 271 137. 4 
Ee ee ee ee ne ee a See 3, 351 6, 422 173.2 
PEIN, ish acitdiat Mica nee nladisas wademderenaihettimedion em astiate S41 2, 636 213. 4 


During this same period, the total of Department of Defense general schedule 
positions has increased by less than 2 percent, from 496,058 to 504,668. 

It is recognized that a similar upward trend has occurred in other Federal 
departments and that comparable trends have occurred in industry. New posi- 
tions in research and development and other programs may have required higher 
grade levels, but the persistent trend toward increases in these upper grades is a 
matter for the careful attention of management. This trend points up the 
necessity for improving and strengthening current systems of review and control. 
Unless appropriate remedial action is taken, it may be necessary to consider a 
more drastie control over the number of increases in these grades. 

As a general objective, efforts should be directed toward holding the number 
of such higher grades at present levels. Reorganizations, new programs and 
projects, and position changes which result in increases in high grades should 
continue to be reviewed carefully and approved only if fully justified. 

In order to facilitate the review provided for by reference (a), each military 
department is requested to report by December 1, 1958, on the actions being taken 
to accomplish the objective of minimizing increases in these higher grades. This 
report should include a summary analysis by major functions or programs of 
reasons for the increases which have occurred, measures taken to control them, 
and the probable effects of these measures, 

This reporting requirement has been assigned Report Control Symbol DD- 
MP&R (OT) 58133. 

STEPHEN 8. JAcKSON. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 4, 1958. 
Memoranda for: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and 
eserve). 
Subject : Civilian grade structure in general schedule positions. 


1. Reference is made to memorandum from the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve Forces), November 5, 1958, subject as 
above. 
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2. In response to above reference, there is transmitted herewith a study of the 
increased employment in general schedule grades 11-15, with an outline of pro- 
posed measures to insure sound grade structure. 

3. As indicated in the inclosed study, the subject matter of referenced memo- 
randum has been a matter of concern to this Department for a number of years. 
Following the cessation of Korean hostilities, a directive was issued to all ele- 
ments of the Department requiring each commander to analyze trends within his 
organization and to institute measures which would reverse the trend already 
apparent at that time and to report progress thereon. Unfortunately this action 
was wholly superseded by program requirements and mission assignments im- 
posed by the Congress, the Department of Defense, and the Department of the 
Army, as essential measures to maintain the military position of the United 
States, improve departmental management and for other reasons of similar 
gravity. Despite this experience and the obvious fact that increased high-grade 
population was inevitable under the changes in mission emphasis which were 
occurring, the Department’s interest in and surveillance over the matter of 
grade trends has continued. In fact, most of the data used in this study had 
been collected and analyzed as the basis for programing a control system prior 
to the request for this report. 

4. Our analysis of this area requires a concluison that the major part of 
the trend toward higher grade population is wholly defensible and logically 
related to the changed character of the Department’s responsibilities. More 
than 80 percent of the total increase has occurred in three major occupational 
groups: Science, engineering, and technical support for those functions; supply 
and transport management; and financial and systems management. There is 
no assurance that program requirements in these areas have stabilized to such 
an extent as to preclude further demands for qualified professional personnel. 
You may be assured, however, that the Department of the Army contemplates 
the use of every available technique to achieve the objective set forth in your 
memorandum. 

FRANKLIN L. ORTH, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


CHANGES IN CLASSIFIED GRADE AND SALARY LEVELS 


STUDY OF INCREASED EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL SCHEDULE GRADES 11-15 


1. The number of civilian positions in the Department of the Army in grades 
GS-11 and above of the Classification Act has been increasing for a number 
of years and the Department has maintained continuous surveillance of this 
trend for the past 6 years. It is concluded from these continuing studies of 
both employment statistics and the Army’s complex occupational structure that 
this trend is due primarily to the increasing complexity of Army missions and 
establishment of needed management programs. To a large degree the increase 
is attributable to the following causes: 

(a) Substantial increase in the areas of research and development and the 
policy of the Department to conduct such research primarily through direct-hire 
employees as opposed to contracting of such service. 

(6) Responsibility upon the Army for practically all military research and 
development in the fields of biological and chemical warfare. 

(c) The development of a comprehensive financial management program 
encompassing the responsibility for internal audits of Army activities and 
programs. This essential program aids materially in assuring the efficient use 
of moneys appropriated to the Department. 

(d) Continuing emphasis within the Department of using civilian in key 
management and executive positions for continuity purposes and in order to 
permit the best utilization of uniformed personnel for military purposes in 
light of limited military manpower. 

(e) The assignment to the Army of defensewide responsibility in such areas 
as subsistence and land transport under the single-manager concept. 

(f) Growing recognition of the inadequacies of the Federal grade and salary 
structure and the revision of governmentwide standards to correct that situation. 

2. In an effort to determine where the trend toward larger numbers of posi- 
tions in higher grades was occurring, an analysis of the occupational inven- 
tories for February 28, 1954, and November 30, 1957, was made. The first 
approach was to compile statistics from these two sources for comparison of 
trends among the various command organizations. Review of these statistics 
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shows that the increase primarily occurs in installations or activities within 
the ecortinental, United States.since 93.7, percent of the total.increase was in 
continental United States. Of the total increase 78.5 percent occurred within 
the technical service, 6.5. percent in continental armies and military district of 
Washington, and 8.7 percent in all other continental. based activities. From 
these general facts it was deemed desirable to study more closely the reports 
from the Technical Services on a station-by-station basis, 

3. Within the continental armies the increase has been, relatively small, both 
in gross numerical increase (837) and percentage of the, total Army increase 
(6.5 percent). It is significant to note, however, that more than one-fourth of 
this increase (249) occurred during the first. 16 months of the period analyzed 
(March 1, 1954-June 30, 1955), which coincides significantly with the initiation 
of an active program, supported by the Secretary of the Army and approved 
by the Seeretary of Defense, to release some 12,000 military personnel for tac- 
tical unit assignment through replacement by civilian employees. This pro- 
gram affected the continental armies primarily and resulted in the assignment 
ee numerous higher grade civilians to.duties previously performed by field grade 
officers. 

4. A further comparative analysis of the 1954 and 1957 occupational inven- 
tories was made to determine the amount and percent of total increase by 
major program areas. In reviewing the voluminous statistics developed 
through this study it became apparent that in.large measures the incident of 
increase was. such that 55 of the Army’s most. active and significant instal- 
lations or activities account.for 72 percent, of the total increase in the Army. 
In other words, the increase in numbers, and grades is, concentrated primarily 
in those organizations which are being given new and urgent priority missions. 
Further review of the statistics led to the conelusion that 64 percent of the 
total increase occurred in 50 occupations. 

5. The analysis made by program missions, and occupations highlights three 
program areas that illustrate the basis for the trend toward more positions in 
higher grades.. Each of these programs will be discussed separately. 

(a) Research and development.—Approximately 45 percent of the total in- 
crease of positions in GS-11-15 is found in this program area. This growth 
is primarily attributable to the inauguration of new and additional research 
programs and the increasing complexity of research and development programs 
generally.. During the past several years there has been rapid expansion in 
our development of missiles, other weapon systems, electronic equipment, chemi- 
eal and biological agents, radar for continental defense systems, land trans- 
portation, food preservation and packing, medical research in the care of casu- 
alties, and the application of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, Among all 
of these many programs of research and development the greatest emphasis 
in point of numbers of employees is found im the programs dealing with bal- 
listic missiles and rockets and guided missiles. Fourteen percent of the total 
increase in Army occurred in these programs which are essential to our having 
the military posture necessary in today’s world. 

(0) Military and civil construction.—Of the total increase in GS grades 11- 
15 in the Army 24.6 percent eccurred in the Corps of Engineers. Most of this 
increase arises from expansion of the military construction programs of the 
Air Foree and Army and the civil-works program. The field of design and 
construction of missile facilities is one example of the expanded program of 
military construction. In fiscal-year 1952 construction of such _ facilities 
amounted to 2.5 percent of military construction expenditure. It is estimated 
that in fiscal year 1959 approximately 60 percent of all Army and Air Force 
construction will be in this area. In the field of civil works similarly appro- 
priations have increased substantially over the years. Indicative of this is 
the increased efforts in the survey of water resources and their use. Appro- 
priations for this purpese have increased from 1.4 million to 7.5 million during 
the past 7 years. 

(c) Financial management—Expansion in thisarea is typified. by the program 
of the Army Audit Agency. The rapid evolution of financial management prac- 
tices in the Federal Government and the Defense Hstablishment during the past 
5 years has necessitated an expansion in the scope and increase in the complexity 
of the internal auditing function, which provides management at all levels with 
an independent, objective, and construetive evaluation of the effectiveness and 
efficiency with which financial responsibilities are being carried out. The Army’s 
financial management plan, which was initially publishe in August 1953, imple- 
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mented Department of Defense directives which had a statutory basis in Public 
Laws 216 and 784, 8ist Congress. The plan is a step forward toward effective 
overall financial management of the United States Army and provides the frame- 
work for a completely integrated accounting, budgeting, and financial reporting 
system for use throughout the Army. Development and refinement of integral 
aspects of the Army’s financial management plan have been continuous and the 
United States Army Audit Agency, which is charged with performance of internal 
audit responsibilities under the plan, has adjusted the composition and qualifi- 
cation requirements of its audit staff to meet the demand for a professional audit 
service of the highest quality. Auditing within the Army has kept pace with the 
growth of modern financial management systems and has evolved from restricted 
account-type audits to the current worldwide comprehensive examinations. In 
order to render an effective audit service to all levels of command, the Agency 
has greatly increased its professional standards and qualifications required of 
its staff members. The Agency’s staffing pattern during this period has given 
effect to the increasing number of skilled professional auditors required at the 
higher grade levels to plan, program, and direct the more complex diversified 
audit assignments which are necessary for sound management in the Department 
of the Army, 

6. In addition to and as a complicating factor in the functional and mission 
changes experienced since the end of the Korean war, the Department has been 
confronted with severe economic pressures due to the patent inadequacies of 
the Classification Act grade and salary structure. As evidence of this condition, 
the Cordiner Committee found that Federal salaries for professional, technical 
and managerial personnel lagged 15 to 20 percent below average rates prevailing 
under modern industrial criteria. Similarly, the most common recommenda- 
tion to be found in the several reports of the Hoover Commission relates to the 
need for more adequate professional and executive salary rates; the Com- 
mission’s proposals for the research and development, transportation, legal and 
budget and accounting functions all contain comments and recommendations 
to this effect. These are precisely the areas of greatest growth and emp,asis 
within the Department over the past 5 years. In recognition of this genvral 
situation, the Civil Service Commission developed revised standards for many 
occupations during the period under analysis. A very substantial part of the 
increased high-grade population in the budget administration, accounting and 
auditing and personnel management occupations, for example, is directly attribu- 
table to new standards which recognize the higher’ professional nature of the 
work being performed. The Federal Employees Pay Increase Act of 1958 will 
release some of the pressure upon command oflicials in the retention of skilled 
personnel for critical missions ; it does not provide a complete solution, however, 
since that increase amounted to only about half of the. Government’s lag behind 
industry for many occupations. 

7. For several years the Department of the Army has stressed to all levels 
of command the importance of restraining the growth of high-grade positions. 
In 1954 commanders were ordered to limit positions in the higher grades to 
those essential to mission accomplishment, 

8. It is fully recognized that pressures to recruit and retain competent per- 
sonnel, particularly those in shortage occupations, may tend to stimulate grade 
growth. Growth can also occur from expansion in scope and complexity of 
mission. In either event, increases in the number of high grade positions nor- 
mally come about in two ways: 

(a) Through regrading of existing positions ; and 

(b) Through addition of new positions in the higher grades. 

It has been the Army’s purpose to confine grade growth by either of these 
means to cases which are wholly justifiable under sound management principles 
and within governing position classification standards. 

9. In order to assure that the grade structure within Army is fully compatible 
with position classification standards, the Department has a compreliensive 
system of reviews and inspections. This system incorporates the following 
checks on classification accuracy: 

(a) All commanders are required to conduct an annual review of all positions 
to insure proper grading and to correct cases of misgrading. 

(b) Regular surveys of position classification accuracy are conducted by higher 
headquarters and by the Department staff. Results of these surveys are reported 
in detail to commanders and where necessary, corrective action is directed. 
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(c) Regular inspections of the position classification program are conducted 
throughout the Department by the Civil Service Commission and reports directing 
corrective action, if required, are provided to the Department and to commanders. 

(@) Continuing surveillance and evaluation of the quality of the position 
classification program is conducted by the Department staff at al! levels of 
commands. 

It is believed that these measures assure that the grading of positions within 
the Department fully complies with controlling standards under the Classifica- 
tion Act and adequately restrain any trend toward increases in the number 
of high grade positions which might derive from overgrading. The results of 
these reviews and inspections attest to the fundamental soundness of Army’s 
grade structure in terms of integrity of administrative processes under the 
Classification Act. Army’s internal survey program together with the inspections 
of the Civil Service Commission bear out the fact that improper grading has had 
no material effect on high grade trends. 

10. The foregoing measures afford a reasonable and systematic means of pro- 
viding necessary controls and reinforcing sound management objectives. It is 
of particular importance to bear in mind that the rapid evolution of modern 
technologies and their vital relationship to national survival have brought. de- 
mands for personnel in the Military Establishment capable of bearing responsi- 
bilities without historic parallel. A rigid system of controls accompanied by 
an arbitrary and wholesale curtailment of Defense operations could work a 
grave and irreparable disservice to the national interest. The Department of 
Army’s program for the orderly promotion of sound management objectives is 
designed to safeguard and secure the vitality of essential operations while 
striking out those which do not meet the rigorous test of necessity. 


ADDITIONAL CONTROL PLANS 


The foregoing analysis of programs and occupational areas which have con- 
tributed the major share of Army’s increase in high-grade positions underscores 
the fact that this trend is a legitimate reflection of today’s programs and missions. 
In order to insure that this continues to be the case and to identify and eliminate 
any cases in which the number of high grades is not fully justifiable by mission 
requirements, the Department has developed a course of action as follows: 

(a) A directive will be issued to all commanders reemphasizing the importance 
of preventing and eliminating unwarranted growth in the numbers of high-grade 
positions. Commanders will be ordered to: 

(1) Review organization and functions for the purpose of reducing positions 
in the higher grades to the minimum essential to efficient mission accomplishment. 

(2) Critically analyze command and staff echelons and reduce to a minimum 
the levels of review and control. 

(3) Incorporate current and proposed grade structure as a positive element in 
program and organization planning which must be passed upon by higher au- 
thority as a prior consideration before embarking on new activities or organi- 
zational changes. 

(b) Heads of Army staff agencies will be required to review grade structure 
in the regular course of evaluating the quality and effectiveness of their func- 
tional area of responsibility and to report to top management on the results of 
review and action taken. 

(c) Commanders and heads of Army staff agencies will report to the Chief 
of Staff by May 1, 1959, specifically detailing actions taken pursuant to these 
directives and describing the results of such actions. 

(d) The Department survey staff facilities will be used to review the estab- 
lishment and control of high-grade positions in the course of conducting surveys 
and inspections of installations and commands. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 28, 1958. 
From: Secretary of the Navy. 
To: Secretary of Defense. 
Subject: Civilian grade structure in general schedule positions (report symbol, 
DD-MP&R (OT) 58133). 
Reference: (a) Assistant Secretary of Defense memo, dated November 5, 1958, 
same subject. 


1. Reference (a) requested a report on the actions taken to accomplish the 
objective of minimizing increases in grades GS-11 through GS-15. This report 
was to include analysis by major functions or programs of reasons for the 
increases which have occurred. 

2. Reasons for the increases which have occured are as follows: 

(a) Introduction of new management programs, such as— 

(1) Improved production-control methods in overhaul and repair departments 
of naval air stations. 

(2) Value engineering in naval shipyards. 

(3) Transportation management program. 

Such programs typically require the creation of additional upper-grade level 
positions, but increase the efficiency of operations and result in significant savings. 

(b) Increasing complexity of the scientific and engineering activities carried 
on within the Department of the Navy.—The Polaris missile atomic-powered sub- 
marines and other projects have required the establishment of a number of 
higher grade level positions concerned with the theoretical and research aspects 
of many engineering and scientific disciplines, It is noteworthy that 157 of the 
230 new GS-14 positions (about 68 percent) and 82 of the 108 new GS-15 posi- 
tions (about 76 percent) created during fiscal year 1958 were scientific and engi- 
neering positions. 

(c) Changes in Civil Service Commission position classification standards.— 
These changes provided for the reallocation of existing positions to higher grade 
levels and also increased the number of upper grade level positions. HExa:nples 
of such standards are these in the following series: 

GS-1670 Equipment specialists. 

GS-303 Management analysts. 

GS-235 Employee development officers. 

GS-201 Personne] officers. 

The changes in these and other standards are considered to stem from and fol- 
low basic changes in the grade definitions which were incorporated in the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949. 

(d) Increased allocations of supergrades and Public Law 313 positions to the 
Department of the Navy.—An effect of these allocations is to increase the number 
of higher grade level positions, since such allocations frequently relieve the 
“grade compression” existing at the top of the ladder and permit, for the first 
time, subordinate positions to be classified to their proper grades. Thus, some 
increase in the average grade level of the Navy’s employees in graded positions 
is due to reasons which are consistent with good management principles and 
proper allocation under the Classification Act. 

8. The Department of the Navy has taken and is continuing to take the follow- 
ing steps to minimize grade increases: 

(a) Establishment of organizational and functional controls. 

(1) The various management bureaus and offices maintain control over the 
functions performed by their departmental staffs and field activities by: 

(a) Prescribing standard structural organizations and functional statements 
and approving deviations only where special circumstances clearly warrant them. 

(0) Performing regular reviews of entire organizational structures includ- 
ing structural, functional and staff relationships. 

(c) Conducting management evaluation surveys of organization and staffing 
to effect better management and more economical operation. 

(d) Limiting the establishment of key-level positions and changes in the 
duties of such positions, 

(6) Maintenance of high degree of compliance with the basic principles of the 
Classification Act and the Civil Service position classification standards. 

(1) All levels of command within the Navy have been instructed that sound 
classification principles and the requirements of the Civil Service Commission 
omen classification standards must be strictly adhered to in classifying posi- 
tions. 
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(2) Bleven area wage and classification offices evaluate the effectiveness of 
classification programs, including the accuracy with which positions are classi- 
fied. This program was activated in May 1958 to complement the decentraliza- 
tion of classification authority to activity levels. 

(3) All bureaus, offices, and field activities conduct annual reviews of the need 
for positions, the currency of work assignments recorded in position descriptions, 
and the equation of performance with required duties. 

4. The attention of all levels of command within the Navy has been directed 
to congressional interest in the stabilization of the civilian grade structure and 
to the desire of the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Navy to im- 
prove and strengthen all current systems of review and control of position 
classification. 

5. The Department of the Navy will continue its efforts to maintain the most 
efficient and economical organization necessary to perform its mission. 


RIcHARD JACKSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 8, 1958. 


Memorandum for Assistant Secretary of Defense (MP&R). 
Subject : Civilian grade structure in General Schedule positions. 

1. Reference is made to memorandum from Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(MP&R), subject as above, dated November 5, 1958. The attached report is sub- 
mitted in accordance with paragraph 6 of cited memorandum and contains a 
discussion of (1) actions taken to control civilian grade levels, (2) analysis of 
fiscal year 1958 increases, and (3) plans for fiscal year 1959. 

2. The report will show that, as early as 1954, the Air Force took action to 
streamline the then existing grade structure. As a follow-through to this action, 
a continuing procedure (AFR 26-4) was established which assures that each 
new high grade and supervisory position is carefully scrutinized before establish- 
ment and that records are maintained which provide the justification of each 
such position. Through the medium of this program (AFR 26-4), fiscal year 
1958 grade increases have been analyzed and appear to be justified. In order 
to verify initial findings and to assure continued interest and emphasis in this 
program, plans are underway to conduct field reviews of the program and to de- 
velop a film strip that will help sell the need for continuing care in the use of 
high grades. 

3. Reports control symbol is DD-MP&R (OT) 58133. 

Davi 8. Sm1rH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


REPORT ON CONTROL OF CIVILIAN GRADE LEVELS 


1. ACTIONS TAKEN TO CONTROL CIVILIAN GRADE LEVELS 


(a) In the spring of 1954, as a result of congressional and Air Force con- 
cern over the increase in numbers of high-graded civilian positions, an Air 
Force-wide organization and Classification survey was made. Worldwide pub- 
licity was given to this survey and to the objectives which the Air Force desired 
to achieve. The results of this survey were most gratifying. Nine hundred 
and ninety supervisory and high-graded civilian jobs were eliminated and the 
authorizations returned to Headquarters, United States Air Force. It is esti- 
mated that this resulted in a savings of $5.6 million. In addition, 677 officer 
and airman jobs were eliminated and the authorizations returned to Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. This resulted in an additional savings of 
$2.9 million. This survey became the basis for the Air Force’s worldwide 
permanent control program. The present program is contained in AFR 264 
and applies to all GS-11 and higher graded positions as well as all supervisory 
positions whether they be salaried or wage board. New jobs and promotions 
are reviewed in terms of: (1) Organizational structure; (2) necessity of func- 
tion; (3) supervisory relationships; (4) work distribution. The program pro- 
vides for administration, control, and maintenance of supporting data at base 
level with the review and followup by the intermediate echelons of command 
up to and including Headquarters, United States Air Force. 
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(b) It is firmly believed. that this program has reduced, the number of in- 
creases in high-graded civilian positions. Fer example, it has been estimated 
that in Headquarters, United States Air Force, 1 in every 10 jobs presented 
for action is permanently rejected. Without this program, the increases in 
the number of high-graded civilian positions within the Air Foree would 
undoubtedly have been greater. The review procedures of the program guard 
against the inflation of job levels which might occur if supervisors acted inde- 
pendently. It also provides commanders with tools for determining those jobs 
which are actually justified. 


2. ANALYSIS OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 INCREASES 


During fiscal year 1958, the number of high-graded civilian positions in the 
Air Force increased from 20,540 to 22,717, an inerease of 2,177. ‘These increases 
occurred chiefly in four major Air Force commands. Approximately 1,500 of 
the total increase was in Air Materiel Command; 300 in Air Research and 
Development Command; 200 in Strategic Air Command; 100 in Military Air 
Transport Service. The primary reasons for the upward trend are: (1), In- 
creased complexity of weapons systems; (2) mechanization of procedures; 
(3) changes in Civil Service classification standards. The following list repre- 
sents the major program areas in AMC in which increases were noted. These 
are typical of Air Force-wide trends and indicative of the increasing requirements 
for top management and technical personnel. AMC has been selected for more 
detailed diseussion since it is the largest user of civilian personnel within 
the Air Force and since most of the fiscal year 1958 imcreases were in that 
command : 





Number of 
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Mincellaneeua. si 460is-cl_-eackt sleds aiei eollzzicn ed .-ciaieeal lege 129 
Total... es leo i enolic BES bates ie eed as 1, 509 


Missile program 


The acceleration of the ballistic missile program during fiseal year 1958 
has so compressed the procurement and production phases that formerly 
satisfactory methods are no longer adequate. It has been necessary to 
streamline previous concepts of material flow and storage to permit operational 
capability within proportionately lowered supply levels. The necessity to main- 
tain a ninstantaneous retaliatory capability plus the rapid technological develop- 
ments in the missile areas has required design and development of new communi- 
cations systems, determination of prepositioned stock levels, development of 
automatic resupply systems and the cataloging of thousands of items never be- 
fore in the inventory. The increased pace at which development must take 
place plus the complexities involved have pyramided the problems of planning 
and coordination. To cope with these problems, it has been necessary to estab- 
lish extensions of the AMC headquarters which are physically located at the nerve 
centers of SAC’s operations, missile test sites, and manufacturers. The combined 


acceleration and logistic management of this program has thus far involved 
370 high grade positions. 


Air Defense systems intregration 


Existing Air Defense systems such as the DEW line and SAGE were de- 
veloped under great pressures which actually forced the state of the art at an 
unprecedented rate. Under these conditions, no experience in the integration 
of these systems and their related extensions and communication links was 
available. Thus, it has been necessary within the last 2 years to bring these 
separately developed ideas into a technically compatible and integrated net- 
work. AMC has been given the job of assuring that the development of the 
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master integration plan includes the logistic needs of the systems as they are 
integrated. This requires a review of all phases of the systems in such terms 
as physical locations, varied climatic conditions, and types of equipment used. 

In light of these influencing factors, transportation and pipeline problems, 
parts consumption rates, and the many other considerations affecting the attain- 
ment of sound schedules for effective support must be anticipated and accom- 
modated in the logistics plan. A complete logistics system must be established 
to meet the needs of this vital operation which is compatible with the master 
plan and vice versa. The nature of this effort requires the highest quality of 
logistic planning and has resulted in an increase of 12 such positions required 
during fiscal year 1958. 


Hlectronic data processing 


Since World War II, the amount of reaction time available to the Air Force 
has been fantastically shortened. This means that the time available to ac- 
cumulate, digest and act upon vast quantities of pertinent detail has likewise 
been reduced at an unprecedented rate. 

Since 1954, the Air Force has been engaged in an intensive program to modernize 
the materiel information system and to utilize advanced techniques, including the 
tremendous speed advantages of electronic data processing, to permit timely 
decisions in the logistics management area. During fiscal year 1958, application 
of EDPE has been expanded into new materiel support areas. The application 
of these techniques is imperative in view of the revised concept of logistics 
support, that is the elimination of large stockpiling and warehousing of materiel 
and the increased emphasis on “manufacturer direct to user” supplying. The 
vital role of EDPE is easily seen as we are able to reduce inventories, streamline 
materiel flow and provide accurate and timely materiel consumer and procure- 
ment data. To properly adapt EDPE to the logistics systems requires highly 
specialized professional personnel such as digital computer programers and 
computer systems analysts; however, the use of EDPE reduces the number of 
low-graded clerical personnel. This extension of EDPE into a greater number 
of materiel areas has affected a shift to the high-grade category of 178 jobs. 


Weapons system management 

In this era of increasingly complex weaponry, the concept of logistics manage- 
ment in terms of a complete system has established itself as the answer to the 
concomitant problems of development, procurement and integration into the 
operational inventory. As missiles take their place in the Air Force arsenal, the 
load on our weapons system management area increases greatly. This additional 
coverage has effected 352 positions in fiscal year 1958. 


Electronic defense systems 

To provide an early warning system for defense against ballistic missiles, the 
ballistic missile early warning system is being developed. The coordination of 
scheduling, integrating and testing the ground environment of this system is 
AMC’s responsibility. This responsibility includes procurement of commodities 
and equipment, design of buildings, ete. Eighteen positions were affected in this 
area during fiscal year 1958. 


In-service engineering 

The rapid advances in the science and invention of modern weapon systems and 
support equipments results in ever-increasing complexity, higher performance 
capability and increased costs. Each innovation generates continually increasing 
demands for engineering resources and technical skills. This buildup of require- 
ments for all categories and engineering services has taxed ARDC resources 
beyond capacity. To provide engineering support for the USAF, AMC. has 
assumed engineering responsibility for all in-service equipments. This necessi- 
tated an increase of 114 positions. 


Industrial engineering 


The AMC industrial enginereing program includes the responsibility for de- 
sign, improvement, and installation of integrated systems of men, materials, and 
equipment. This program in its present form was established as a result of the 
Ernst & Ernst work measurement project at Sacramento, Calif., in 1954 and 1955. 
There, it was shown that, by increasing this function within the limitations of 
total personnel available, the productive effectiveness of the total personnel could 
be doubled. This system has been extended gradually to all the remaining AMC 
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depots. The extension of this system during fiscal year 1958 is costing 60 high- 
grade positions. The advantage gained is significantly increased production 
effectiveness. 
Classification standards 

Some 250 positions in the higher graded: levels were established because of 
changes in civil service classification standards. 
Conversion from military and wage-board positions 

During fiscal year 1958 some 26 officer-level and wage-board positions were con- 
verted to general schedule positions. This was done in accordance with the 
established policy of utilizing civilians whenever possible and because of classifica- 
tion and duty changes of wage-board positions. 
Miscellaneous 


Some additional positions which could not be categorized in the above group- 
ings were established. For example, the phasedown of overseas depots and 
transfer of workload to the Z/I depots resulted in the increase of some positions. 


8. PLANS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Justification of increases in the number of high-graded civilian positions which 
occurred during fiscal year 1958 have been obtained and the initial review indi- 
cates they are justified. To assure that these and all other increases are valid, 
it is planned to conduct field review trips to check on-the-spot implementation 
of the program. As a result of these reviews, any necessary procedural improve- 
ments will be made in our basic regulation, AFR 26-4. Also plans are underway 
to prepare a film strip for required indoctrination of supervisory and key man- 
agement personnel to acquaint them with the need for continued care in the use 
of higher grades, Through these measures, continued emphasis will be placed on 
the review and control of increases in high-graded civilian positions. These 
measures will also improve and strengthen the current system of review and con- 
trol within the Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jackson, you deal in your prepared statement with 
the increase in the number of higher level positions and you refer to 
an “inflation” of grades. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Davis. We have asked a lot of witnesses here about the increase 
in grades of higher levels, 13, 14, and 15, and also the supergrades, 
and we have gotten the answers in most instances. 

First, before I say that, the theory behind the supergrades was that 
we needed to bring in people of higher skills, people of greater knowl- 
edge, more capable t yx le. That was the reason the supergrades 
were said to be needed. But we have asked witnesses about the people 
rt in these supergrade positions after they were created, and we 

nd in nearly all instances there has been no outside talent brought in. 

What do you say about that? You deal to some extent in your 
prepared statement with this inflation of grades. Is it your under- 
standing that outside talent has been brought in ? 

Mr. Jackson. To my knowledge, I think what has been reported 
to you is substantially correct. 

Mr. Davis. That these higher grades have been filled by people 
promoted from lower grades? A. 

Mr. Jackson. I think the facts would bear that out. The original 
concept was to induce, and we did I think induce some, but I think 
there has been a turn toward ening the people in the competitive 
areas aS we open up grades to which they would originally have been 
entitled but we did not have the grades to give them. 

Mr. Davis. Why would they be entitled to those grades? 

Mr. Jackson. Because of their competency and the grade of work 
they were doing. 
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Mr. Davis. Based on what standards do you say they were entitled, 
to these higher grades? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I did not mean to imply they were at all times, 
but I do say we had in the type of people that were'skilled and ma- 
tured experienced scientists and engineers not enough of the higher 
spaces to give them, and when they were opened up they were given’ 
spaces to match their responsibilities on the theory that if you have 
a top-drawer man working with you he is as good or better than a 
top-drawer man from the outside. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you are talking, then, just about people in the 
scientific and engineering end of it, but many of these grades have 
been filled by people who are not in scientific and engineering work. 

Mr. Jackson. I think this accounts for a large absorption of our 
higher grades. 

Mr. Davis. Could you give us the percentage of it ? 

Mr. Jackson. Offhand I cannot. I do not have the percentage here, 
but I have heard this discussed and I am pretty wires am right. 

Mr. Davis. Let it go in the record, then. 

I believe Mr. Belen has some questions. 

Mr. Beten. Since the release of our report entitled “Legislative, 
Control of Federal Positions and Salaries,” we have received many 
letters from people who point out that this situation exists. Is your 
Office able to look into these situations and take action or do you refer 
them to one of the military departments and they turn them over to 
the Inspector General ? 

Mr. Jackson. I am not sure I understand the type of complaint you 
are referring to. 

Mr. Beten. For example, there was a complaint about the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security 
Affairs. They have been doing a good deal of reorganization and 
they say in July 1955 there were 216 employees and in May 1958 there 
were 262; formerly there was 1 Assistant Secretary and there is still 
1; there was 1 Deputy at grade 18 and now there are 3; they had no 
special assistants, grade 17, and now they have 2 from grade 16 to 
grade 18; they had 3 directors and now they have 8. I think this is 
the significant thing when it comes to dual supervision: Military 
officers, colonel and above, increased from 35 to 45, There are now 19 
more of these higher positions than 3 years ago although they have 
been reorganized ostensibly to be more efficient. 

What facilities do you have for looking into the validity of such 
actions ? 

Mr. Jackson. We would ask Mr. Lee’s office to look into the prob- 
lem from the standpoint of requirements and from the standpoint 
of utilization, and report if we felt they were too extensive to the 
Secretary of Defense, as the Assistant Secretary (ISA) is equal to 
the Assistant Secretary (M P and R). We have had a lot of discus- 
sions, and perhaps some of them I have not been in on because the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve, 
Mr. Finucane, does attend these meetings as to the parceling out in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense itself of these higher grades, and 
we have been advised that the ISA since 1953 has been subjected to a 
number of factors. There have been new functions added, such as the 
Overseas Resources Division, which develops and coordinates the pro- 
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‘grams for spécial projects and coordinates the operation and organiza- 


tion of military assistance programs. 
Mr. Beten. What was the basis for that? Was that a new law? 
Mr. Jackson. I do not know. I know it is a new function. 
Mr. Beten, Could you find out for us? 
Mr. Jackson. I will be glad to. 
(The information follows :) 


OVERSEAS RESOURCES DIVISION OF THE OFFICE OF PROGRAMING AND CONTROL 


The Overseas Resources Division, which is a division of the Office of Program- 
ing and Control in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA), has 
taken on many new functions since 1953. Some of these are statutory and some 
are the results of administrative action:: The Mutual Security Act has long 
provided that the capabilities of allied countries should be carefully considered 
before extending military assistance, both to insure that equipment could be ef- 
fectively absorbed and utilized by foreign countries, as well as to insure that 


countries having the capabilities to provide for themselves might do se. Actual 


consideration of this problem had taken place throughout the world since 1950 
on an ad hoe basis. These studies consistently noted that more effective con- 


siderations of capabilities should be made a regular part of the military assist- 
ance program development and execution. Along these lines, the law further 
expresses the intent that assistance could be in the form of sales, loans, or 
grants, but that sales and loans should be given preference wherever possible. 
In the early years of the military assistance program, none of the countries 


aided had sufficient economie capabilities to emphasize this latter intent. With a 
more extensive economic recovery, as recognized by the Congress itself in a 
1955 revision to the Mutual Security.Act which emphasized the improved condi- 
tion of western European countries and their ability to assist the United States 
in helping other countries throughout the world, it became possible to consider 


the greater extension of sales assistance. 
By administrative action, this general area of emphasis on capabilities was 


concentrated in the Overseas Resources Division in the Office of Programing 


and Control, along with related types of activities which had been going on be- 
fore the existence of the Resources Division. Activities such as the facilities 


assistance program, the development of industrial capabilities overseas to create 
greater capabilities for self-support, the offshore procurement program, the man- 
agement of the reimbursable aid program, the management of the spare parts 
assistance cut-off program, and the technical information interchange program, 
were all brought together within the Office of Programing and Control to more 


effectively utilize manpower resources. 
Further administrative actions were taken to centralize the management of 


the program in the Office of Programing and Control so that excessive lead times 
which caused large undelivered pipeline quantities and other administrative 
malpractice might be eliminated. A GS—18 position was adopted (transferred 


from Paris office) for the Office of Programing and Control and a GS-16 position 
was instituted for the Chief of Overseas Resources Division having responsibility 
for the coordination of this general area of capability considerations. 

Mr. Jackson. It has also been reported that some of the military 
positions at the very top leval have Deen converted to civilian billets, 
and there has been—of course, this agency in its foreign operation 
does have political-military affairs in which it engages and interlocks 
military and civilian people. 

I could not give you further data on it except to say that presumably 
where there are potential trouble spots in the world—and there are 
many of them—the burden for avoiding the trouble from a nonmili- 
tary standpoint would fall largely on ISA from the standpoint of de- 
fense, and we have had quite a bit of that since 1953. 

Mr. Beten. Now, another example. We received some information 
about somebody in the Department of the Navy where the cataloging 
activity had been carried on by the same person who was doing it be- 
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fore, but they had moved in another echelon above it with the same 
people doing the same thing. Would that go to the Navy, and they 
in turn refer it to their Inspector General, or do you have some means 
of conducting personnel investigations? 

Mr. Jackson. Depending on the nature of the complaint. We have 
what we call our opposite number in the Navy. We might refer the 
letter to them, or we might ask that they meet with our utilization 
people to see if there were some overlap. 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Chairman, we do have the problem of getting an- 
swers from the military that do not go to the Inspector General. The 
last time I asked questions of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
concerning the replacement of civilians with military personnel, they 
said they would look into it. They looked into it and replied that 
everything was all right. They said on June 25 there was nothing 
wrong. Meanwhile, the civilians appealed through their regular ap- 
peals procedure and then the Secretary of the Air Force wrote the 
committee the civilians had appealed, and it was shown there was a 
violation. We have a hard time getting somebody to take hold and 
give us an answer from a civilian investigation, so we must either take 
this path of letters or look into it ourselves. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Lee can tell you better, but in my experience I 
have never had any recourse to the Inspector General in information 
of that kind. We do have audit teams. They have gone to the Orient 
and other places on a survey from our office, with our office and the 
purety department reporting back, and that information is always 
available. 

Mr. Davis. Who gave you anything in that instance, Mr. Belen? 

Mr. Brien. A letter came from the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force, but I have inquired, and the original basis was an Inspector 
General’s report. 

Mr. Davis. What is the explanation of that, Mr. Jackson ? 

Mr. Jackson. Do you know about that, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. The services are generally very good about furnishing us 
with information when we get a particular case. When we get a par- 
ticular case, our initial action normally is to refer it to the military 
departments. Then if their answer doés not seem to be satisfactory 
or does not seem to be consistent. with defense policies or is not respon- 
sive, we would look into it further. 

In this particular case you probably referred direct to them. At 
least it is not anything with which I am familiar. I do not know the 
ease. Generally speaking, though, they are very good, within my 
experience, about furnishing information. 

Mr. Davis. Somebody gave the wrong answers there, evidently. 
Would you say they did or did not? 

Mr. Ler. I do not know why it would have been necessary to refer 
it to the inspector general in this case. There may be some reasons 
with which I am not familiar, and they will be up here. 

Mr. Davis. We referred it to them from the committee, as I under- 
stand it, and they came back and said it was regular and there was no 
complaint. Then an appeal was made and it developed that that was 
all wrong. What is the answer to that? Why did they not come up 
with the right answer when the committee asked them for it? 
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Mr. Lee. I do not know, sir, why they did not come up with the right 
answer. 

Mr. Davis. Will you ascertain that for us? 

Mr. Ler. I shall be glad to discuss that with them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Beten. You people are concerned, as we are, with improvement 
of management and proper utilization of personnel. Would you say 
that the program you have outlined, pretty much, Mr. Jackson, going 
along with the reductions and checking on vacancies, makes defense 
stronger or weaker ? 

Mr. Jackson. Obviously, if we are successful, as we are trying to do, 
in effecting better utilization, it would strengthen the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Beten. Do you feel that you can document actions which have 
been taken with respect to better personnel utilization which’ has 
improved and strengthened our defense ? 

r. Jackson. To tie improved utilization in concretely in terms of 
strengths would be a little difficult. I am sure that Mr. Lee, who has 
been in this utilization business a long time, if you gave him an oppor- 
tunity to seek some examples, could produce some which would be 
pretty conclusive that there must have been an improvement in 
strength. 

Mr. Leer. Particularly on the side of utilization of skills as dis- 
tinguished from reductions. When we go out, we look not only at 
whether the job is necessary and whether there can be any savings, but 
is the person being used at his highest skill level. That is especially 
important on the military side. For example, in retraining programs 
which are going on in the military departments, on the military side, 
during the current fiscal year approximately 30,000 people at the en- 
listed technical level are being retrained from jobs in which there has 
been in the past a surplus due to high reenlistment rates in those less 
skilled jobs. They are being retrained to highly skilled jobs in opera- 
tional units in some cases, and in maintenance in some cases in the 
missiles field. 

That kind of thing particularly you can relate to defense. Wher- 
ever we eliminated or reduced waste, I would say it contributes to 
defense. 

Mr. Beten. When we speak of total numbers, the ability to do the 
same or better job with fewer people, I want to make clear that it 
should not be confused with weakening defense. The cases we speak 
of strengthen defense. If you could give us some examples like that 
for the record, I think it would be helpful. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jackson, I wish to ask you a question or two about 
Public Law 872 dealing with a change in the wage board schedule. 

What wage procedure changes have been made as a result of the 
enactment of Public Law 872 by the last Congress which reduces the 
participation of employees in the wage-fixing policies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense ? 

Mr. Jackson. I have here under date of October 20, 1958, 2 memo- 
randum signed by the Secretary directing the services to implement 
Public Law 85-872——— 

Mr. Davis. What was the date of that? 

Mr. Jackson. October 20, 1958. 
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Mr. Davis. At this point I wish to insert in the record a letter of 
November 17, which is the same one you referred to. 

Mr. Beten. You are talking about a memorandum between the ele- 
ments of defense; is that correct? You are talking about a memo- 
randum which went between the elements of defense, and not one sent 
to the Capitol ? 

Mr. Jackson. I am talking first about a memorandum of October 
20, 1958, signed by Deputy retary Quarles, to the three depart- 
ments instructing them to issue uniform application of the provisions 
of this law and giving in some detail what was required. 

Mr. Davis. I wish to insert in the record, then, your letter, Mr. Jack- 
son, to Chairman Murray, of the full committee, dated November 17, 
1958. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

(The letter referred to, together with the reply thereto, follow :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
November 17, 1958. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Knowing of your interest in Public Law 85-872, I 
believe it desirable to give you an explanation of the manner in which this law 
is being administered in the Department of Defense, and to inform you concerning 
the way in which certain of the problems encountered are being dealt with. 

To insure that the intent of the Congress was complied with in the adminis- 
tration of this law in Defense, the Comptroller General was asked for an opinion 
as to what actually constituted the starting date for a locality wage survey. 
By decision B-137402 of September 24, 1958, the Comptroller General advised 
that Public Law 85-872 permits accomplishment, prior to the date a wage survey 
is ordered of all necessary administrative functions, activities or other prepara- 
tory steps which are preliminary to the collection of wage survey data; and that 
the date of the start of a wage survey is the date an actual order to begin the 
collection of wage data is issued by an appropriate authority. 

I realize that there is perhaps some misapprehension on the part of many 
interested persons as to the effect of this decision upon achievement of the basic 
purpose of Public Law 85-872—to speed up the wage fixing process. For this 
reason, Some background information regarding the timing of wage surveys and 
the completion of preparatory steps may be desirable. 

One of the basic determinations which must be made before the actual ordering 
of a wage survey in a particular labor market area is the probable “best time” for 
the survey. This process enables the military departments to fix target dates, 
well in advance of actual surveys, for planning purposes. 

The primary factor considered in determining “best survey time” is the time 
at which predominant industry wage adjustments occur in the particular labor 
market area, with the purpose of having Department of Defense wage surveys 
conducted as soon thereafter as is feasible. In the interest of equity, economy, 
and efficiency, however, two. other factors must also be taken into account in the 
actual scheduling of wage surveys. These are: (1) to conduct wage surveys in 
all localities within a given geographie region at about the same time; and (2) 
to maintain a balanced month-to-month workload of surveys and survey analyses. 

Experience has shown that employees in one locality expect to receive wage 
adjustments at the approximate time employees in adjacent localities receive 
adjustments. And it would be most costly for representatives of the military 
departments to travel at different times during a year, for example, to Oklahoma 
City, Enid, and Tulsa, Okla., for the purpose of directing wage surveys. There- 
fore, within a reasonable geographic region, locality wage surveys are made 
at one time, and wage adjustments which are warranted become effective at 
the same time. 

It is entirely possible, of course, that the best time to survey from the stand- 
point of recency of predominant industry adjustments may be different in the 
several localities within a region. In such a case, normally one of several 
approaches would be used in scheduling surveys. If one of the localities within 
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the region had a majority of the wage board employees and a Clear-cut “best 
survey time” could be ascertained for that locality, all surveys im the geographic 
region would be scheduled at that time. If this predominant locality had no 
“best survey time,” the best time in another locality would be selected as the 
survey time for all localities within the region. In other cases a compromise 
time might be selected which provided a reasonable survey time for all localities 
within the region. It should be noted, however, that in a very substantial num- 
ber of localities there is no discernible “best survey time,” since industry adjust- 
ments tend to occur fairly uniformly throughout the year. 

It is more important that peak workloads be avoided if wage surveys are to 
be processed on a timely basis. In the preparation of the current preliminary 
survey schedule, therefore, “best survey time” has been observed in most locali- 
ties and certainly in localities of heaviest wage board employment. In only a 
small number of localities, each with relatively few employees, has “best survey 
time” not been fully observed. The balancing of the workload has been accom- 
plished primarily through the shifting of surveys for localities in which there 
is no clear-cut “best survey time” to periods when the workload was light. 

The process of determining as far in advance as possible the “best survey 
time” for the various labor market areas and the establishment of tentative 
survey schedules enables the military departments to complete many of the 
necessary preparatory steps before the target dates for actual data collection. 
To the extent that this objective can be fully achieved, the amount of time 
required for completion of these preliminary steps becomes unimportant insofar 
as it affects the date on which a wage increase becomes effective, since the time 
for starting the actual collection of wage data would not be delayed. 

Nevertheless, it is recognized that a prolonged preparation period for the 
start of data collection will be a matter of concern to employees and could be 
interpreted as delaying the start of the wage survey. For this reason it has 
been decided that the time allowed for completing preliminary steps leading 
up to the actual ordering of a wage survey will not exceed that allowed in the 
past, and that every effort will be made to shorten the period. 

To this end, field installations are being urged to complete preparatory steps 
as expeditiously as possible. I believe that you will be pleased to know that 
results of this effort to date have been quite encouraging. For example, in the 
first 10 wage change surveys scheduled since Public Law 85-872 became effective, 
preparation was completed in 7 instances in advance of imposed time limits, 
with the result that the surveys will be completed sooner than initially planned. 

The Secretary of Defense has directed that the actual collection and analysis 
of wage data and the issuance of new wage schedules be completed as expedi- 
tiously as possible. While every effort will be made to complete these steps 
earlier, the Secretary has established that as a general policy, the outside date 
for issuance of a new wage schedule will be the effective date required by Public 
Law 85-872. This will assure that employees are not unduly delayed in receiv- 
ing wage increases found to be justified, and will serve to avoid retroactive 
increases. 

The military departments have taken steps to improve their administrative 
processes leading to the issuance of wage schedules, and to take advantage of 
appropriate timesaving changes. These steps are paying off in faster action on 
wage increases. 

For example, in full-scale wage surveys the time allowed for the actual collec- 
tion of wage data was shortened on the average by 1 week. This is being made 
possible through the use of additional local personnel in the data-collection 
phase of the survey. Also, headquarters staffs engaged in survey analysis and 
schedule preparation will be augmented to a reasonable degree. The net effect 
of all these changes will be that the time for preliminary steps, data collection, 
analysis, and schedule preparation and issuance will be materially reduced, and 
employees will receive the benefit of wage increases much more promptly than 
in the past. 

I believe that one other step taken by the military departments to speed up 
their wage determination processes deserves special comment and explanation. 
This relates to the use of full-scale surveys and wage change surveys. 

A full-scale survey involves actual visits to firms by data collectors, the 
matching of key survey jobs of the military departments with comparable jobs 
in the firm visited, and collection of information on rates paid, the number of 
employees at each rate, night shift differentials paid, and other data. A wage 
change survey, on the other hand, involves only the securing of information on 
the amount and date of wage increases granted since the particular firm was 
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last contacted. A wage change survey can be conducted by telephone, with con- 
siderable saving of time and expense. 

In previous years it has been the practice of the military departments to 
alternate full-scale and wage change surveys. In the future, it is planned to 
use a 3-year cycle of 1 full-scale survey and 2 wage change surveys. 

The wage change type of survey has been fully tested over the past 7 years. 
It produces a valid reflection of the amount and trend of wage movements in 
the locality. It provides specific information on wage adjustments for indi- 
vidual jobs and thus permits examination of changes in job rate relationships. 

The primary advantage of the wage change survey is that it can be conducted 
and data processed in about half the time normally required to perform these 
steps in a full-scale survey. Warranted increases, therefore, will accrue to the 
employee sooner. In addition, it is a much more economical process than the 
full-scale survey and there is much less imposition on the time of industrial 
firms participating in the survey program. 

Public Law 85-872 should have a beneficial effect in assuring the completion 
of locality wage surveys and the issuance of wage schedules within a minimum 
period of time. The Department of Defense believes that this law can be fairly 
and equitably administered, and it is the purpose of the Department to assure 
that this is done. 

If additional information concerning the wage survey procedures of the Depart- 
ment is desired, I will be pleased to supply it. I will also undertake to keep 
you advised of any significant developments within the Department in the 
administration of Public Law 85-872. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN S. JAcKSON. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1958. 
Hon. STEPHEN S. JACKSON, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower, Personnel and Reserve, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Your letter of November 17, 1958, setting forth the 
effort being made within the Department of Defense to expedite the establish- 
ment of blue-collar wages through the wage board procedure is acknowledged. 

The sincere and practical approach being made to the problem by the Depart- 
ment of Defense is appreciated. I am sure that with all parties concerned 
working together, the difficulties hereinbefore encountered can be overcome and 
the ful! intent of the provisions of Public Law 85-872 placed into effect. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom Murray, Chairman. 


Mr. Davis. Do you want to insert in the record the memorandum 
which you referred to there, of October 20? 

Mr. Jackson. I would be very happy to, sir, if you wish. 

Mr. Davis. Will you tell us briefly what it provides ? 

Mr. Jackson. I can read parts of it into the record. 

Mr. Davis. That is not necessary. 

Mr. Jackson. In the main, it directs the three departments to carry 
out and to implement the provisions of the law and gives them guide- 
lines as to how to do it in accordance with the policy established bY 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, which was developed throug 
our Office and recommended to him. 

Mr. Davis. That will be admitted in the record at this point. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 

Tne SecreTary or Derense, October 20, 1958. 


Memorandum for— 
The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 
Subject: Implementation of Public Law 85-872. 


Public Law 85-872 establishes a basis for determining the effective dates 
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of increases in rates of basic compensation granted to wage-board employees. 
To insure uniform application of the provisions of this law in determining the 


effective dates of wage increases and that such wage increases are granted with 


a minimum of delay, the following procedures will apply within the Department 
of Defense: 

(1) The Secretary of a military department, or his designee in writing for 
this purpose, will issue a specific order to begin the collection of wage data for 
wage determination purposes in each labor market area for which a wage 
survey is to be made upon which a new schedule of wages for that area is to be 
based, and the date of such order shall constitute, for the purposes of section 
1 (1) of Public Law 85-872, the beginning date of the 45-day time period specified. 

(2) Prior to the issuance of the order required in (1) above, there shall be 
accomplished all those administrative functions, activities, or other preparatory 
steps whcih are preliminary or necessary to the actual collection of wage-survey 
data. 

(3) The collection and analysis of wage data and the preparation of wage 
schedules by each military department will be completed and new wage schedules 
approved as expeditiously as possible. It is the policy that all these processes 
will be completed by the effective dates required by Public Law 85-872, in order 
to avoid retroactive wage increases which would otherwise result. 

(4) In the case of joint surveys conaucted by military aepartments, the order 
required in (1) above will be issued by each military department involved on 
the same date. 

(5) For the purpose of applying the effective date provisions of Public Law 
85-872 the Department of Defense will be considered a single agency. 


Donaxp A, QuARLES, Acting. 


Mr. Davis. I have not read that and do not know what it contains, 
but I want to ask you this question: Was the wage policy changed 
so that a full wage survey would be conducted every third year instead 
of every alternate year ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Why was that done? 

Mr. Jackson. That was in order to accelerate the procedure. It 
is not correct to say that there was a survey every 3 years, but rather, 
to say that the full survey of personal contact and collection of data 
was to be held every 3 years in certain instances, and in the interim 
there would be a much more facile means of ascertaining the data 
relative to the year and 2 years before by phone rather than by the 
formal nce of a survey. 

Mr. Davis. Would that give as comprehensive and reliable infor- 
mation as the former practice ? 

Mr. Jackson. We think so, sir. Mr. Sompayrac, the staff member 
who is the expert in this field, is sitting beside me, and I would like 
him to elaborate on that point, if he would. 

Mr. Epwarp A. Somprayrac (Office of Personnel Policy, Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower, Personnel, and Re- 
serve). We believe that the data collected by the wage change surveys, 
if we do not conduct more than two between each full-scale survey, 
is thoroughly reliable for purposes of establishing a schedule of 
wages, 

Mr. Beten. Will that in any way be to the disadvantage of the 
employees? When the committee recommended the legislation, it 
was their view that it would accelerate and clear up a lot of these 
areas where there were complaints. Now we understand that this may 
be creating a new complaint. In other words, how will this affect 
ao Will it be to their advantage or disadvantage, or 
neither ? 
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Mr. Sompayrac. We believe this will be to their advantage, in that 
it will enable us to conduct our surveys much more quickly and be 
able to publish a schedule more promptly, certainly within the time 
period that is allowed us under the law. 

Mr. Davis. How do you propose to make prompt Navy job aline- 
ment changes which are reflected by industry changes when full sur- 
veys are conducted only every third year ? 

r. Sompayrac. The Navy job alinement system is based on what 
they cal! a national average of differences index. Actually, it is an 
averaging of the rates which are paid for a particular skill as com- 
pared with other skills, and thereby establishes the internal aline- 
ment of positions. In other words, if they find that a plumber re- 
ceives less pay on the average in industry than the machinist, his 
alinement is lower. 

Ordinarily, any adjustments in this alinement are made only after 
data have been collected on full-scale surveys in the various labor 
market areas from which we average the data. It is true that if we 
did not collect detailed data on jobs in question except every third 
time that we surveyed, it might be a little slower. However, we can 
very easily change our plan. 

Mr. Beren. You are not wedded to that plan if it is demonstrated 
that it is working out that you are not able to make these adjustments 
in classification properly ¢ 

Mr. Somparrac, That is right. Any time we are conducting a wage 
change survey, if it is brought to our attention that the alinement or 
position of a particular job may have changed, at that time we can 
collect full information on that one job, and we are prepared to do it. 

Mr. Davis. How do you propose to insure comparability of indus- 
try job sampling when you propose to use BLS (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics) data secured prior to a Department of Defense survey with- 
out a data collector from the Department of Defense accompanying 
a BLS data collector in the firms where there is a mutual BLS and 
DOD interest ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. In most cases where there is a mutual interest, De- 
partment of Defense data collectors will be accompanying the BLS 
data collectors. There will be cases, however, where there will not be. 
In these cases we have established common job descriptions. The BLS 
technicians, who we believe are thoroughly capable, are operating 
from those job descriptions, and they establish the comparability for 
us. This has been going on for a long time, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How do you justify the use of Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics data which would be several months old, under the new policy in 
establishing rates of pay for Defense employees ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. This will not happen, sir. This is a new law which 
we have been faced with, and we have found it necessary to make some 
changes in our procedures. One which we have made or are in proc- 
ess of making with the Bureau of Labor Statistics is that we have 
reached an agreement that the data they collect which we will use will 
be collected very promptly and, further, when it is turned over to us 
it will be updated immediately prior to being turned over to us. 

In other words, if BLS should happen to collect data from a firm a 
month or a month and a half prior to the date they turn it over to us, 
the day before they turn it over or shortly before that, they will again 
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check with that firm to see if there have been any changes in their 
schedules. 

Mr. Davis. You have that arrangement with them ? 

Mr. Sompayrac, Yes, sir. We are consummating that arrangement. 

Mr. Davis. As a result of the recent changes in wage-fixing policies, 
is there any intent on the part of the Defense Department to stretch 
out the frequency of area wage surveys to occur less frequently than 
on an annual basis ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. No, sir; there is no change in that regard. How- 
ever, I would like to say that at this time we do not have a policy for 
annual review. The policy of the Department of Defense is that a 
survey will be conducted in an area whenever there is reason to believe 
that wages may have changed, but not less often than every 2 years. 
I believe over the period of the last several years we have averaged 
1 about every 14 months in each area, although there are some areas 
in which we have had annual reviews. 

Mr. Davis. Will administrative decisions relating to the availability 
of agency funds cause the Defense Department agencies to delay the 
starting of wage surveys in the face of evidence that industry wage 
rates have exceeded those rates currently being paid to Government 
wage-board employees ? 

Mr. Sompayrac. Not tomy knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Gross. What does that contraction “ISA” mean ? 

Mr. Jackson. International Security Agency. 

Mr. Gross. Is that a new one ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. How old is it? 

Mr. Jackson. That dates back to about 1955. That is my estimate. 
It was one of the first of the Assistant Secretaries. It was not the 
first. Maybe it was 1956. 

Mr. Gross. It has always been in the Department of Defense, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Jackson. It has been in the Department of Defense since 1954 
or 1955. 

Mr. Gross. That is where it originated, is that correct ? 

Mr. Jackson. It is one of the Assistant Secretaries, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Why do we have this organization and the Mntual 
Security Administration, which also has military advisers? Why 
this duplication, or is it a duplication ? 

Mr. Jackson. Office of International Security ties in the Defense 
participation in mutual security. 

Mr. Gross. It is tied in to the mutual security program, in which 
you have civilians and uniformed people from the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Jackson. They both are tied in to the program. State has 
certain areas in which they function, and the ISA, working with State, 
has the job, as I have stated, of developing the programs and policies 
from the standpoint of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Gross. Is not the same thing true with mutual security ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think this is all mutual security that we are dis- 
cussing. 
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Mr. Gross. But you have a separate setup here, do you not? Is 
not the ISA separate from the administration of the mutual security 
program ? 

r. Lee. The military aid, the military assistance, is administered by 
Defense. The part of it that is nonmilitary is in the Mutual Security 
Agency, the outside agency, the international cooperation. Interna- 
tional Security Affairs within Defense is not the same and does not 
duplicate the International Cooperation Agency. 

Mr. Gross. Why the ISA ¢ 

Mr. Ler. They have 3 or more related but separate functions that 
are important in the international security field which, for purposes 
of organization and better management control, are placed under 1 
Assistant Secretary. As Mr. Jackson indicated, politico-military 
affairs is one such function. Under that general heading we describe 
the matter of taking estimates developed ce the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as to the military significance of certain areas of the world, for ex- 
ample, the Far East, perhaps, from the military standpoint, and 
meeting with their counterparts in the Department of State as to what 
politico-military policy should be in this area. 

These pores are reviewed at higher levels, such as the National 
Security Council. That is one function done under the Assistant Sec- 
retary—International Security Affairs. 

A related function is the policy development and control for the 
administration of military aid, the selling of certain equipment which 
may be excess to our own needs, to friendly allies, as a part of the 
foreign military program. That is to be distinguished from the 
International Cooperation Administration, which is not in the De- 
fense Department, which has to do with other aid programs. 

Mr. Gross. But it can hardly be distinguished from mutual security. 
Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Lez. You could describe it all as part of mutual security. 

Mr. Gross. But this is another mutual security setup in the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. Ler. That is outside the Department of Defense. Inter- 
national Security 

Mr. Gross. No. You administer part of that program in the De- 
partment of Defense, do you not, the military assistance part of it? 

Mr. Lez. We administer the military assistance part, yes. 

Mr. Gross. Yes; certainly. You are not administering economic 
aid in the ISA. 

Mr. Lee. We do not administer the economic aid in Defense. 

Mr. Gross. No; of course you do not. So you have mutual securi 
and this ISA outfit. Then you can per up NATO and pick up this 
outfit down at Norfolk. What is it? I do not know what the 4- or 
5-letter contraction for that is, which is the counterpart of NATO, 
which the Navy has with headquarters at Norfolk. Where is the end 
of this business of providing jobs for more Assistant Secretaries in 
these various organizations ? 

Did you notice, Mr. Chairman, that the President has appointed a 
committee to tell him whether we ought to spend some more money 
on foreign aid? 

Mr. Davis. I saw that. 
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Mr. Gross. We have a new committee with a chairman financed out 
of Federal funds to tell the President whether we ought to spend more 
money on foreign aid. 

Mr. Davis. Would you serve on that committee ? 

Mr. Gross. I would be delighted to serve on that committee—for 
one reason only. 

Mr. Hempuiy. I wish to ask one question. Going back to the 
104,600 persons engaged in financial management functions, that is 
too many people for that function, is it not? Are you not overstaffed 
badly there? That is as of June 30, 1957. I do not know what it is 
now. It is probably 100 more. 

Mr. Jackson. Frankly, we have not firmed up our final determina- 
tions. We are of the opinion that there will be further reductions. 
There has been a reduction of about 300 in the Navy in financial man- 
agement occupations in the past year. We are advised that the Air 
Force plans for a somewhat larger reduction, and there may be some 
in the Army. 

Mr. Hempniw. I am glad to hear that, because when I saw that 
figure and the amount of money we are spending, I did not realize 
until today that we are talking about undertaking a comprehensive 
study of the very same thing. This committee recognizes and I be- 
lieve from your statement that you recognize considerable overstaff- 
ing, and we could save some money and reduce personnel in this area. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Davis, Mr. Jackson, we thank you, Mr. Lee, Mr. Gutheim, and 
Mr. Sompayrac, for the information you have given us. 

We will adjourn until 10 a. m. tomorrow, when the committee will 
meet to hear Hon. Hugh M. Milton II, Under Secretary of the Army; 
and at 2 p. m. tomorrow, Hon. Richard Jackson, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. The committee stands adjourned until 10 a. m. to- 
morrow. 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 


convene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, December 2, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1958 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Manpower UTILIZATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Post OrFice AND CIviL SERVICE, 


Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 213, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please, 

We have this morning a continuation of the hearings which began 
yesterday. We are pleased to have with us this morning the Hon- 
orable Hugh M. Milton II, Under Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Secretary, you have some of your staff with you? 

Mr. Miron. I do indeed 

Mr. Davis. Will you please introduce them to the committee? 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH M. MILTON II, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT H. WILLEY, DIRECTOR 
OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, AND LT. COL. ARNOLD J. HOEBEKE, 
ASSISTANT TO THE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Minton. Judge, it would be rather difficult to go through all 
of them. Mr. Willey will be the chief backup witness, and Colonel 
Hoebeke will be here at the table with me. If I may call upon the 
others when and if we need them. 

Mr. Davis. That will be fine, Mr. Secretary. 

At this point I will enter in the record your prepared statement 
which you will highlight during your appearance here, 

(Mr. Milton’s prepared statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY HuGH M. Miron IT 
INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is again my honor and privi- 
lege to appear before this committee representing your United States Army. I 
should like to express my appreciation and that of the Secretary of the Army 
for this opportunity to report to you the Army’s progress in accomplishing those 
objectives in the manpower and personnel management field which have been our 
mutual concern since our hearing before this committee last November. 

We are of like mind in striving to have the most economical and efficient 
personnel administration in the conduct of our particular phase of government. 
In your letter to the Secretary of the Army dated November 4, 1958, and in other 
communications to the Army since our last hearing, you posed certain questions 
and major subjects for discussion this morning. Additionally, I have personally 
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reread your report of our last meeting and have singled out 29 points very defi- 
nitely emphasized in that report. Some of these points were included as items 
for report in your letter and others are items upon which I wish to report to you 
this morning. Therefore, my statement consists essentially of three parts: 

(a) A report on those items included in your letter to the Secretary of the 
Army and other letters or reports we have received from your committee since 
our last major hearing. 

(b) A report on those items included in our report of last year which indicated 
that we proposed to accomplish certain things as objectives between then and 
now. 

(c) A report of significant improvements in the overall area which are of 
mutual interest to this committee and to the Army to include employment trends. 


PART I. REPORT ON ITEMS REQUESTED BY THE COMMITTEE 


Without further introduction, I would like to proceed to discuss the subjects 
which letters from this committee requested that the Army report upon at this 
time. These subjects include the following: 

(a) Utilization of engineers and scientists. 

(b) Civilian employment. 

(c) Review of job vacancies. 

(d) Classified grade and salary levels. 

(e) Implementation of recommendations contained in H. R. 2512. 

(f) Wage board surveys and implementation of Public Law 85-872. 

(g) Civilian overseas rotation program. 

(hk) Civilian promotion program. 

(4) Manpower utilization surveys. 


Utilization of engineers and scientists, general 


This committee has expressed an overall interest in the Army’s use of engineers 
and scientists and, for this hearing, a particular interest in the use of engineers 
and scientists in the Army’s missile program. I would like to first cover the 
overall picture and then the specific items in the missile area. 

Shortages of highly specialized personnel.—(a) The current shortage of pro- 
fessional personnel in the fields of science and engineering numbers 511 vacancies. 
The vacancies are distributed among four occupational groups, as follows: 


GS grades in which vacancies ewist 


| Gs Gs-9 GS-13 and 





-5 
Total through | through up 
GS-7 GS-12 
tnt ciedghsdiecdasenscsutkittnncosnsapeae 7 2 4 1 
Ee ee ee 423 70 | 292 61 
Physical sciences__.-................ ORE SAS 77 12 43 2 
I iidiid cniitietned canines te bpbtawoldes 4 0 3 1 
a accbnindactpseathaiinatavhiene stodeaets §11 84 342 85 


Owing to fund and manpower limitations, each of the technical services which 
are the major users of scientific and engineering personnel is under direction to 
reduce requirements to the minimum. Were it not for this fact, the list of 
vacancies in positions in the scientific and engineering fields would no doubt be 
substantially higher. 

(b) While the number of vacancies is not serious in terms of total employ- 
ment or even in terms of the relationship of vacancies to total scientific and 
engineering personnel (total 21,128; in research and development 13,156, which 
includes approximately 2,500 in missiles activities), the job of finding individuals 
with the specific qualifications required for the highest levels remains a serious 
problem. At the entrance levels, the somewhat softened labor market and the 
more competitive salary offers made possible by the recent increase in Classifica- 
tion Act salaries have helped to minimize the problem, although a concentrated 
and continuous recruitment program is still required. The significant programs 
which the Army has undertaken and its notable success in the field of missiles 
have, we believe, enhanced the Army’s appeal to scientific and engineering 
personnel. 
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(c) There are other factors which also contribute measurably to our ability 
to recruit high quality personnel in professions for which there will be a numer- 
ical shortage of highly qualified persons for a long time to come, and to retain 
them once they accept employment with the Department of the Army. 

(1) The coordinated college recruitment program. In 1957, the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics established a definite program for the coordination of col- 
lege recruiting for engineers and scientists. The college recruitment program 
provides for a continuous and uniform method of recruiting college graduates in 
sufficient number needed at the beginning levels (generally grade GS-5 and 
GS-7) in scientific and engineering positions. 

The requirements for engineers and scientists at the beginning level and the 
extent to which those needs were met for academic years 1957 and 1958 are 
indicated below : 








1957 1958 
Manele, 3 1... ois onion cnisnpinle <5 tums hs ere niciggonn coh apps Aan areaeaina 1,797. 
SiC NOT PRGTNNE on. <bre cn oadernticcindatennntaesephensteedgncete 539 (32 percent)...| 1,388 (77 percent). 


The tremendous improvement in the recruiting results for 1958 over those for 
1957 is attributed to a large extent to the coordinated college recruiting program, 
although the easing of the labor market and the anticipated pay increase un- 
doubtedly had some effect. 

(2) The development of career programs for scientists and engineers. At 
present, 19 engineering and scientific career programs are in operation and 9 are 
in the developmental stage. These programs offer a real opportunity to in- 
dividuals with potential for growth for advancement up the career ladder. 

(3) Opportunity to keep pace with the dynamics of the scientific and engi- 
neering community. This is accomplished by the various training programs of 
the Army (which include training programs within the Government, and by con- 
tract with educational and industrial organizations), science conferences, and 
attendance at meetings of professional groups. Some of these matters are dis- 
cussed more in detail later in this statement. 

(4) Cooperative education program. Through agreement with universities, 
students in the fields of science and engineering gain experience in their areas 
of study by being employed by the Department of the Army on a part-time basis 
while they advance toward their degrees. Summer employment of college stu- 
dents has also proved to be a good source of recruitment for full-time employ- 
ment after graduation. 

Programs to improve utilization—I would like to turn now to discussion of 
some of our problems, programs, and plans in connection with the improved uti- 
lization of our civilian scientists and engineers. 

(a) You will recall that in 1956 the Department of the Army furnished this 
subcommittee a summary of the findings and conclusions resulting from a survey 
of civilian personnel management at our major research and development installa- 
tions (pp. 93-135, hearings before the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization and 
Departmental Personnel Management of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, House of Representatives, December 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1956). Among 
the problems disclosed by that survey were the under or incorrect utilization of 
the skills of scientific and engineering personnel, the lack of coordinated effort by 
the Army in recruiting college graduates, the need for greater emphasis on Career 
planning and additional training, and the need for evaluation of the manpower 
policies and administration of research and development activities. 

Programs and techniques have been developed and published by the Depart- 
ment of the Army which are aimed at overcoming many of these problems, in- 
cluding programs such as Man Friday, for providing administrative support to 
scientists and engineers and establishment of skills utilization committees ana 
skills utilization indexes, which are techniques designed to secure fuller use of 
the scarce skills possessed by scientists and engineers. The Department plans to 
conduct a followup survey of selected research and development installations in 
February 1959, to assure that program actions growing out of the original survey 
have been applied in a manner which contributes favorably to the recruitment, 
utilization, and retention of scientific and engineering personnel. A special 
study of this matter in some 18 installations which are engaged in other than 
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research and development activities has just been completed. The findings in- 
dicate a continued need for effort to improve utilization of scientific and engi- 
neering talent. 

(b) To meet the need for more effective coordination of ever-increasing Army 
research requirements and programs, the Army Research Office, Chief of Research 
and Development, was established on March 24, 1958. Included in the functions 
of that office are responsibilities for analyzing the effectiveness of policies and 
programs for the recruitment, utilization, and retention of the Department’s 
corps of scientists—military and civilian—and for providing needed emphasis 
on further program development and improved utilization. 

(c) The Department is participating with the Civil Service Commission and 
the National Science Foundation in the establishment of a Federal-wide roster 
of civilian scientists and engineers, GS-13 and above. IBM punchcards will 
be developed for this roster and the Commission has agreed to furnish us with 
a duplicate set of cards covering Army personnel. The considerable data con- 
tained on these cards will enable the Department of the Army to make a thorough 
analysis of the characteristics of the higher grade scientists and engineerrs and 
initiete further improvements in the utilization of their skills. It is proposed 
also that we obtain similar data on lower grade scientists and engineers, GS-5 
through GS-12. These data may be especially useful as a central source of 
information for the identification of uniquely qualified scientific and engineering 
persvlnel, to assist instaliations and Commands in locating qualified individuals 
for high-level assignments, to facilitate special statistical studies, and to provide 
essential information for utilization of manpower in a national emergency. 

(d) Through: various visits, surveys, and inspections, the Department of the 
Army is placing continuing emphasis upon improving physical facilities at re- 
search and development laboratories, with particular emphasis upon facilities 
used by technical personnel at isolated activities within the Zone of Interior. 
Included im this emphasis are such matters as the general adequacy of space 
and equipment; transportation facilities for employees; on-post privileges with 
respect to commissaries, post exchanges, and similar commercial facilities; the 
availability and adequacy of family housing; and such other employee facilities 
as are appropriate at each isolated installation. Through attention to such 
matters, the Department of the Army believes that the relatively high turnover 
rates within these installations can be reduced at considerable savings to the 
Department through continuity of work operations and higher morale of scien- 
tific and technical personnel. 


Scientists and engineers, missile program 


Organizational structure.—In the Army staff, the Chief of Research and Devel- 
opment is charged with the coordination of concept, development, and engineer 
testing of Army missiles; the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics for their pro- 
duction and procurement; and the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations 
for user testing, training, and operational employment. In addition, the Army 
Ballistic Missile Committee, consisting of the Secretary of the Army (Chairman), 
Director of Research and Development, Chief of Research and Development, 
Chief Scientist of the Army, and Director of Special Weapons, Office of Chief, 
Research and Development, insures positive effective action on high-priority 
missile projects. 

The United States Army Ordnance Missile Command is assigned responsi- 
bility for the management of ballistic missile systems, guided missile systems, 
rocket systems, and such other missile systems a may be specifically assigned. 
This provides a single, responsible operating agency for the vital actions con- 
cerned in making missiles available to operating forces. The United States Army 
Ordnance Missile Command is composed of the Command Headquarters, Redstone 
Arsenal, the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, the Army Rocket and Guided Missile 
Agency, all located at Redstone Arsenal; White Sands Missile Range located at 
Las Cruces, N. Mex.; and Jet Propulsion Laboratury located at Pasadena, Calif. 

These activities are Government operated with the exception of the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory which is Government owned and contractor operated. 

The overall management and technical direction of the missile program in the 
Army is retained by the Government. Contractors are awarded contracts for 
research and development by the agency through the cognizant ordnance district. 
The contractor’s activities receive the direct technical guidance of the technical 
supervisors who are appointed by the agency and whose authority is expressed 
by contract. Upon phasing into the production program, the contractor’s activ- 
ities are managed by the Government through periodic production and engineering 
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conferences, plus assignment of resident agency engineers to the site of opera- 
tion. Current direction of effort and evaluation of results are accomplished in 
timely fashion. 

Each installation and activity in the organization for missile management is 
assigned specific functions to prevent the duplication of effort. The manage- 
ment of the missile program is accomplished by tne Army activity charged with 
the specific phase of operations concerned. There are no contractors performing 
an overall management function for Army missile prugrams. 

Utilization policies and procedures.—The Army policy on utilization of military 
personnel in the missile program calls for specialized training, the award of an 
appropriate military occupational specialty (MOS), assignment in a position 
requiring this MOS, and an assured ut:lizition perioa, 

The rapid expansion of the missile program thus far has made it necessary to 
retain the maximum number of trained technicians through the use of stabiliza- 
tion, commensurate with worldwide requirements of positions most essentially 
requiring continuity of effort. 

Warrant officers are used as technicians to the maximum extent to release 
required numbers of trained offiters for duty. Warrant officers possessing and 
performing duty in the military occupational specialties listed below serve a 
stabilized tour of 36 months: 

(a) Surface-to-air missile (SAM) fire control assistant, Nike, MOS 1178. 

(b) SAM materiel assistant, Nike, MOS 1182. 

(c) Surface-to-surface missile (SSM), fire control assistant, Corporal, MOS 
1186. 

(d) SSM materiel assistant, Corporal, MOS 1192. 

Officers possessing and performing duty in the MOS’s of 1180, SAM unit com- 
mander; and 1190, SSM unit commander except for group and battalion com- 
manders, serve a stabil.zod tour of 36 months. 

Group and battalion commanders possessing and performing duty in MOS 1180 
and 1190 serve stabilized tours of only 14 to 18 months, in order that as many 
officers as possible may be afforded the opportunity to command missile units. 

In addition to the above, officers completing special atomic weapons delivery 
und support units training of 4 or more weeks’ duration are assigned to 36- 
month stabilized tours of duty. 

Reassignment of personnel with specific skills from one station to another 
at termination of a stabilized tour does not necessarily indicate that they are 
divorced from their primary skill area. Assignments and reassignments are 
made so as to provide knowledgeable individuals to new or allied-type projects, 
increase general knowledge of the individual by successive assignments in re- 
lated areas, assign personnel to more responsible duties in the same specialist 
field, and to assign personnel to schools for additional training. 

Every effort is made to use Regular Army personnel in the overall missile 
field, since their utilization period after training in the longer and more technical 
courses is approximately twice as long as for selective-service personnel. 

A career-development program for personnel trained for assignment in the 
missile field is another procedure which contributes to effective utilization. 

The assignments of officer personnel skilled in the missile program are closely 
monitored and controlled by each arm and service responsible for the assign- 
ments of such personnel. Requirements for skilled missile personnel are moni- 
tored to insure that the requirement is valid and that skilled personnel will be 
utilized properly. 

A program of screening and selecting personnel for initial training in the 
missile field through attendance at both military and civil schools is in effect. 
Selected personnel are also attending courses of instruction at service schools 
on the newer missile systems such as Hawk and Redstone. In the air defense 
field of the missile program, selected personnel are attending transition school- 
ing to qualify them for assignment to Nike Hercules units. This process will 
be followed in the training of personnel for subsequent assignment in missile 
programs such as Nike Zeus. 

The Army provides approximately 32 formal school courses which enlisted 
missile personnel may attend during the development of their career. These 
courses provide many varying opportunities for development of skills pertaining 
to the operation or maintenance of one or several specific missiles. 

To retain missile personnel once they have attained a critical skill, the De- 
partment of the Army is initiating several programs designed to provide in- 
creased pay incentives to guided-missile personnel as well as .other military 
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personnel with skills critical to the Army. These incentives are in the form of 
proficiency pay and increased opportunities for promotions in pay grades. In 
the proficiency-pay program which is now being implemented, personnel who have 
demonstrated a high degree of technical competence in an occupation of critieal 
importance to the Army will be given increased remuneration in the amount of 
$30 per month. Guided-missile personnel have a top priority for receipt of this 
proficiency pay. 

Under the expanded pay-grade structure, the bulk of E-8 and E—-9 promotions 
will go to the combat elements of the Army, of which guided-missile units and 
personnel are a sizable segment. Of this number to be allocated, the combat 
elements of the Army guided missiles will receive a substantial portion. No 
specific percentages or numbers can be cited at this time, as such strength data 
have not as yet been tabulated. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Department of the Army has had for 
some time a warrant officer procurement program which permits the best quali- 
fied enlisted missile personnel to advance into the warrant officer pay grades 
either on the basis of previous qualifying training and experience or through 
attendance at an appropriate school course. 

The Ordnance Corps has developed and placed into operation a career develop- 
ment program for civilian engineers and scientists, including those in the missile 
field. This program covers the engineer and scientist from entrance into the 
program at GS-5 or GS-7 to the top lead grades of GS-15 and above. In 
addition the Ordnance Corps has negotiated with the Civil Service Commission 
a corpswide agreement covering the training and placement of guided-missile 
repairmen. In these ways maximum utilization and most effective placement 
of engineers and scientists and guided-missile repairmen is assured. 

Personnel skilled in the missile program are identified by use of military 
occupational specialists (MOS). Personnel rosters and service records indicate 
by MOS the specific skills acquired by each individual. In addition, special 
rosters are used which contain names of personnel skilled in particular fields 
such as guided missiles, research and development, etc. In the cases of officers 
skilled in the missile program, each individual personnel file is flagged to 
indicate type of specialty and assignment coordination required. 

The personnel control system to retain personnel is based on carefully eon- 
sidered assignments to motivate the individual to remain in the service through 
assignments which are commensurate with his training, experience, and personal 
interest in this work. The objective is to enable each individual to utilize 
acquired skills and experience. While in the service, skilled personnel are 
retained in the missile program through monitored assignments which achieve 
maximum utilization of such personnel. 

In addition, the Army makes systematic revisions in the personnel control 
system to keep it abreast of changing requirements. For example, the Depart- 
ment of the Army is currently working on a new family of MOS’s for officers 
and warrant officers to meet the personnel classification needs for the various 
artillery missile systems. 

The Army personnel management system provides the necessary control of 
skilled personnel in the missile program. Individuals are assigned to an activity 
authorized and having a vacancy in a missile MOS. Policy requires that in- 
dividuals must be utilized in that duty or reported for reassignment to other 
nnits requiring the individual skills. Since long tenure and continuity of effort 
are important in the missile area, Army regulations require that enlisted per- 
sonnel who have received 4 weeks or more of specialized training and are 
assigned to duty in any guided-missile MOS be stablilized in their duty assign- 
ment for 36 months. Additionally, all personnel assigned to Redstone Arsenal 
and certain other missile activities are stabilized for 24 months. 

As an example of an effective civilian personnel control system, the Army 
Ordnance Missile Command maintains records in operating units and in the 
civilian personnel offices to identify skilled personnel in the missile program. 
Every effort is made to retain these employees. Thirty- and ninety-day followup 
interviews with newly hired employees and their supervisors are conducted 
by representatives of the personnel office to assure proper adjustment to the 
work situation. One installation uses a sponsor system wherein a sponsor 
is assigned to each new employee to assure proper adaptation to the job. Exit 
interviews are carefully conducted in order to learn the real reason for resigna- 
tions. These have permitted the retention of many highly skilled employees who 
might otherwise have been lost, a fact attested to by the unusually low loss 
rate. 
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Staffing policy, military and.civilian.—The policy established by the Army on 
staffing positions in all functions includes a provision that duplicate staffing of 
supervisory positions will be avoided, and that the number of supervisory posi- 
tions established will be determined solely by workload requirements. 

More definitive policy has been published by the Ordnance Corps pertaining 
specifically to the missile program. The policy directs each commander of an 
ordnance installation or activity to “* * * develop and publish a local military 
and civilian staffing pattern * * *”’ to meet these objectives. The following 
guidance is furnished in the policy directive: 

“The normal ordnance practice, where managerial workload justifies it, is to 
complement the breadth of senior miiltary chiefs with the characteristically 
specialized depth of senior civilians * * *” and to ‘‘* * * define appropriate 
civilian positions in essential noninterruptible activities to provide maximum 
continuity while supporting military rotation.” 

On November 6, 1958, a review revealed that, within the Army Ordnance Mis- 
sile Command, 83 percent of the supervisory jobs was filled by civilian employees, 
while 17 percent of these positions was filled by military personnel, 

Continuity is maintained by civilians who, under the civil service system, pro- 
vide a specialized depth of managerial-technical competence in performing and 
in managing the performance of continuing operations. 

Recruiting and turnover data.—The Army voluntary loss rate for all occupa- 
tions for fiscal year 1957 was 12.9 percent. For fiscal year 1958 this rate was 
10.6 percent. In comparison, the loss rate for the Army missile activities located 
at Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville, Ala., is extremely low. For example, the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency has.an annual loss rate for the past year of 0.57 
percent. Redstone Arsenal (including what is now the Army Rocket and Guided 
Missile Agency) had an average annual loss rate of 1.3 percent during the past 
2 years. The trend for White Sands Missile Range shows a marked improvement, 
declining from a relatively high figure of 21.7 percent for scientists and engineers 
in 1957 to a rate of 12.3 percent for the first 10 months of 1958. 

Excessive losses have not occurred at any activity located at Redstone Arsenal. 
As indicated above, the loss rate at White Sands Missile Range is declining 
sharply. Improved housing, particularly at Las Cruces, N. Mex., and easier 
access to work resulting from the construction of a new highway have been 
factors affecting the improvement. Another factor is the detailed information 
given to prospective employees regarding conditions to be expected at White 
Sands Missile Range, so that those who accept are not so likely to become dis- 
satisfied. 

The only remote missile installation presently utilized is the White Sands 
Missile Range. It is contended that the housing and community facilities avail- 
able in Las Cruces, N. Mex., and El Paso, Tex., are adequate. The problem in 
hiring and retention of skilled personnel at remote missile installations is the 
distance from place of residence to work site. Construction of a new highway, 
utilization of buses and car pools appear to be meeting this problem satisfac- 
torily. Because of the remoteness factor it has been necessary to conduct a 
vigorous nationwide recruiting program to attract qualified employees. This 
program has had excellent results. For instance, in the area of recruitment 
for college graduates in the scientific and engineering fields, 94 were recruited 
in 1956, 128 in 1957, and 141 in 1958. 

Cost-plus management contracts and salary control.—There are no systems 
management contracts for Army missile programs. The underlying philosophy 
of the Army is to retain system management, technical guidance, and engineer- 
ing responsibility from the research phase through operational readiness. At 
no time is this responsibility relinquished. 

Manpower data on missile program.—To support the United States Army 
missile programs and to provide replacements for units already deployed, there 
will be a total of 25,000 personnel undergoing training during fiscal year 
1959. The number to be trained during fiscal year 1960 will be approximately 
20,000. 

Individual training for missile technicians can be divided into to major 
classifications as follows: 

(a) The training of combat arms or user personnel who fire the missiles. . At 
present they are all artillerymen. 

(bo) The training of technical service personnel who supply and repair the 
missiles, components, and associated equipment. They are for the most part 
Ordnance and Engineer troops. 
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An average of 4 to 6 months lead time is required for individual training 
prior to unit assignment. The individual phase of training consists of train- 
ing technicians in schools and the troop training of operator personnel in 
units. The longest times is 11 months based on the time to train the most 
critical technicians in a school. The shortest time is 8 weeks which is the 
length of time required for an individual to complete his basic training. In- 
dividuals who have completed basic training are given on-the-job training after 
assignment to missile units to qualify them in a particular job. This addi- 
tional training usually takes 8 weeks. 

The base on which a new unit is formed is called: a cadre. Cadres are com- 
posed of a selected group of key individuals who have been trained both in 
schools and in troop training units. The outputs are phased in order that 
unit training begins when these technicians and operators have completed their 
individual training. About 4 weeks after activation, filler personnel who 
have completed individual combat training are assigned and receive 8 weeks 
of advanced individual training. The entire unit then conducts training accord- 
ing to the appropriate Army training program. For surface-to-surface missile 
units, and surface-to-air missile units assigned missions to defend field forces, 
a unit training cycle requires 17 weeks and consists of three phases as follow: 

(a) In the basic unit training phase, a period of 7 weeks, individuals are 
developed progressively into effective crews, sections, and batteries. 

(b) The advanced unit training phase, a period of 6 weeks’ duration, is 
designed to give units experience in teamwork characteristic of battalions. 

(c) During field exercises and maneuvers, the final 5 weeks’ phase of the 
standard unit training cycle, the units conduct field training under simulated 
combat conditions, which include both tactical and intelligence operations, as 
well as logistical support and administrative functions. During this phase a 
unit will undergo an Army training test and conduct live firings. 

Surface-to-air missile units with operational missions are placed on-site at 
completion of the basic unit training phase, a period of 8 weeks’ duration. The 
units conduct training under simuated combat conditions thereafter. 

Manpower review procedures.—On-site manpower utilization surveys are em- 
ployed to review and make recommendations on manpower utilization and al- 
lotments at installations and activities. Survey teams’ recommendations are 
reviewed and final action is taken by the Office of the Chief of Ordnance. If 
additional personnel resources are required, request is made to higher 
authority. 

During fiscal year 1958, manpower survey teams completed surveys at three 
principal guided-missile activities. As a result of the recommendations made 
incident to these surveys, increases of a total of 512 civilian and 106 military 
spaces were allotted to the three activities surveyed. This increase was consider- 
ably less than that recommended by the survey teams. Limited availability 
within total Army resources prevented -alocation of the entire increase recom- 
mended. 

Manpower requirements and utilization are evaluated also on the basis of 
a comprehensive system of reports submitted by fmstallations and activties. 

No changes are contemplated in manpower review procedures for fiscal year 
1959 or 1960. During fiscal year 1959, the United States Army Ordnance Mis- 
sile Command will be surveyed by a manpower survey team. The team will re- 
view the entire command complex and will determine the manpower require- 
ments of each element in the organizational complex. 


Civilian employment 

Departmental and major field command headquarters reductions fiscal year 
1958.—It was possible for the Army to reduce the staffing of its departmental 
and maior command headquarters in fiscal year 1958 by : 

(a) Programing reductions in staffing at a minimum rate of 3 percent per 
quarter. 

(6) Decentralization of functions without corresponding increases in lower 
activities. 

(c) Decreased emphasis upon less essential functions. 

(d@) More austere staffing of some functions resulting in deceleration of per- 
formance of certain functions, such as slowdown in planning and timely publica- 
tion of policies and procedural guidance. 

(ce) Slightly decreased workload in some functions due to decreases in strength. 

(f) Hire freezes. 
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This total reduction in departmental and major field command headquarters 
was 2,855 military personnel and 2,571 civilians. The percentage overall was 
13.1 percent with the military reduction being 17.5 percent and the civilian 
reduction being 10.6 percent. A chart included in your brochures shows the 
reductions in detail. 

Implementation of 2 percent reduction.—To implement the President’s order 
for a 2 percent reduction in civilian employment as provided for in a Depart- 
ment of Defense memorandum dated October 9, 1958, the Army took the foluow- 
ing actions. 

(a) Revised all command strengths for end fiscal year 1959 giving considera- 
tion to all pertinent factors for each appropriation and budget program. ‘These 
factors included the original programs for end fiscal year 1959, priority of mission, 
the fiscal year 1960 budget estimate, current strength, availability of funds, and 
new requirements. 

(b) Notified all commands and agencies of this revision and directed that 
any reductions and adjustments in civilian strength resulting from the new 
ceilings be accomplished in strict compliance with established Department of 
the Army policies and reduction in force procedures. In particular: 

(1) Attrition will be utilized to the maximum extent feasible in achieving 
lower strength levels. 

(2) In order to make use of voluntary turnover, reduction in strencth will 
be programed on as gradual a basis and over as long a period as personnel 
ceilings and funds will permit. 

(3) No notices of reduction in force will be issued or implemented during the 
holiday period. Any necessary reduction in force will be undertaken at a later 
date only after notice and approval as required by Department of the Army 
directives. 

(4) Reductions in strength occasioned by the revised ceilings will be achieved 
in such a manner as to assure propérly balanced organization and distribution 
over both Classification Act and wage board categories and at all grade levels. 

The Army has specific programs to reduce civilian employment by the end of 
fiscal year 1959. The Army continues to redistribute civilian manpower in con- 
sonance with changes in workload and priority of missions. This involves the 
deferment of accomplishment of some missions and workload, ‘such as mainte- 
nance, rebuild, and care and preservation of equipment and supplies in storage. 

Accordingly, the Army programs to reduce employment are designed to pro- 
vide optimum staffing for performance of priority missions, such as research and 
development and training, while spreading manpower shorta’es to tess-essential 
supporting activities in supply, transportation, and maintenance areas. 

These programs include: 

(a) Quarterly evaluation of manpower utilization and requirements to facili- 
tate distribution of available manpower. 

(b) Continuing review of missions and activities to identify and eliminate 
unnecessary or duplicate functions. 

(c) Recurring appraisal of manpower utilization and requirements by on-site 
surveys. 

(d) Review of approximately one-third of all tables of distribution for ‘the 
express purpose of eliminating dual staffing and/or unnecessary positions. 

(e) Command decisions to reexamine organizations to eliminate or curtail 
less-essential functions. 

(f) Internal reviews and management studies to improve organization and 
methods, with attendant implications for manpower economy. 

(7) Emphasis upon the employee suggestion program, which in many instances 
has implications in reduced manpower requirements. 

Review of job vacancies 

The Department of the Army, by letter dated June 26, 1958, addressed to all 
major commanders, restated the Army policies regarding civilian employment, 
including the President's policies requiring that new civilian hiring is to take 
place only after a revew has demonstrated that a vacated position cannot ‘be 
abolished or filled by transfer. As one means of assuring implementation, the 
Department of the Army included these policies as a special subject for inspec- 
tion by inspectors general during the fiscal year 1958. Reports of inspections 
conducted by the Inspector General are on file showing that the Department of 
the Army policies regarding civilian employment were being adequately and effec- 
tively implemented. In the relatively few instances where these policies were 
not being given the most complete attention, replies to the recommendations con- 
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tained in the inspection reports show action to insure compliance. Specific devices 
for implementing these policies at the installation level include the use of com- 
mittees to review each vacancy and certifications specifically attesting to the need 
for filling the vacancy. 

The inspection reports included statements that full utilization of attrition, 
careful review and abolishment of nonessential positions, and the reassignment 
of qualified personnel to essential vacancies were used to achieve reduced unem- 
ployment levels. It is considered that these policies have been effectively applied 
and have contributed to the total system of manpower management. 


Civilian grade structure in general schedule positions 


The number of civilian positions in the Department of the Army in grades 
GS-11 and above of the Classification Act has been increasing for a number 
of years and the Department has maintained continuous surveillance of this 
trend for the past 6 years. It is concluded from these continuing studies, both 
of employment statistics and the Army’s complex occupational structure, that 
this trend is due primarily to the increasing complexity of Army missions and 
the establishment of needed management programs. To a large degree the 
increase is attributable to the following causes: 

(a) Substantial increase in the areas of research and development and the 
policy of the Department to conduct such research primarily through direct- 
hire employees as opposed to contracting of such service. 

(b) Responsibility of the Army for practically all military research and de- 
velopment in the fields of biological and chemical warfare. 

(c) The development of a comprehensive financial management program 
encompassing the responsibility for internal audits of Army activities and pro- 
grams. This essential program aids materially in assuring the efficient use 
of monies appropriated to the Department, 

(d) Continuing emphasis within the Department on using civilians in key 
management and executive positions for continuity purposes and in order to 
permit the best utilization of uniformed personnel for military purposes in light 
of limited military manpower. 

(e) The assignment to the Army of defensewide responsibility in such areas 
as. subsistence and land transport under the single-manager concept. 

(f) Growing recognition of the inadequacies of the Federal grade and salary 
structure and the revision of governmentwide standards to correct that situation. 

In an effort to determine where the trend toward larger number of positions 
in higher grades was occurring, an analysis of the occupational inventories for 
February 28, 1954, and November 30, 1957, was made. The first approach was 
to compile statistics from these two sources for comparison of trends among 
the various command organizations. Review of these statistics shows that the 
increase occurs primarily in installations or activities within the continental 
United States since 93.7 percent of the total increase was in the continental 
United States. 

Of the total increase, 78.5 percent occurred within the technical services, 6.5 
percent in continental armies and Military District of Washington, and 8.7 
percent in all other continental-based activities. From these general facts it was 
deemed desirable to study more closely the reports from the technical services 
on a station-by-station basis. 

Within the continental armies the increase has been relatively small, both 
-in. gross numerical increase (837) and percentage of the total Army in- 
crease (6.5 percent). It is significant to note, however, that more than one- 
fourth of this increase (249) occurred during the first 16 months of the period 
analyzed (March 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955), which coincides significantly with 
the initiation of an active program, supported by the Secretary of the Army 
and approved by the Secretary of Defense, to release some 12,000 military per- 
sonnel for tactical unit assignment through replacement by civilian employees. 
This program affected the continental armies primarily, and resulted in the 
assignment of numerous higher grade civilians to duties previously performed 
by field-grade officers. 

A further comparative analysis of the 1954 and 1957 occupational inventories 
was made to determine the amount and percent of total increase by major pro- 
gram areas. In reviewing the voluminous statistics developed through this 
study, it became apparent that, in large measure, the incident of increase was 
such that 55 of the Army’s most active and significant installations or activities 
account for 72 percent of the total increase in the Army. In other words, the 
increase in numbers and grades is concentrated primarily in those organizations 
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which are being given new and urgent priority missions. Further review of the 
statistics led to the conclusion that 64 percent of the total increase occurred in 50 
occupations. 

The analysis made by program missions and occupations highlights three 
program areas which illustrate the basis for the trend toward more positions 
in higher grades. Each of these programs will be discussed separately. 

Research and development.—Approximately 45 percent of the total increase of 
positions in GS-11 to GS-15 is found in this program area. This growth is 
primarily attributable to the inauguration of new and additional research pro- 
grams and the increasing complexity of research and development programs gen- 
erally. During the past several years there has been rapid expansion in our 
development of missiles, other weapon systems, electronic equipment, chemical 
and biological agents, radar for continental defense systems, land transporta- 
tion, food preservation and packing, medical research in the care of casualties, 
and the application of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. Among all of 
these many programs of research and development the greatest emphasis in point 
of numbers of employees is found in the programs dealing with ballistic missiles 
and rockets and guided missiles. Fourteen percent of the total increase in Army 
occurred in these programs which are essential to our having the military posture 
necessary in today’s world. 

Military and civil construction.—Of the total increase in GS grades 11 to 15 in 
the Army, 24.6 percent occurred in the Corps of Engineers. Most of this increase 
arises from expansion of the military construction programs of the Air Force and 
Army and the civil works program. The field of design and construction of 
missile facilities is one example of the expanded program of military construc- 
tion. In fiscal year 1952 construction of such facilities amounted to 2.5 percent 
of military construction expenditure. It is estimated that, in fiscal year 1959, 
approximately 60 percent of all Army and Air Force construction will be in this 
area. Similarly, in the field of civil works appropriations have increased sub- 
stantially over the years. Indicative of this is the increased effort in the survey 
of water resources and their use. Appropriations for this purpose have in- 
creased from 1.4 million to 7.5 million during the past 7 years. 

Financial management.—Expansion in this area is typified by the program 
of the Army Audit Agency. The rapid evolution of financial management prac- 
tices in the Federal Government and the Defense Establishment during the past 5 
years has necessitated an expansion in the scope and an increase in the com- 
plexity of the internal auditing function, which provides management at all levels 
with an independent, objective and constructive evaluation of the effectiveness 
and efficiency with which financial responsibilities are being carried out. The 
Army’s financial management plan, which was initially published in August 1953, 
implemented Department of Defense directives which had a statutory basis in 
Public Laws 216 and 784, 81st Congress. The plan is a step forward in effective 
overall financial management of the United States Army, and provides the frame- 
work for a completely integrated accounting, budgeting and financial reporting 
system for use throughout the Army. Development and refinement of integral 
aspects of the Army’s financial management plan have been continuous and the 
United States Army Audit agency, which is charged with performance of in- 
ternal audit responsibilities under the plan, has adjusted the composition and 
qualifieation requirements of its audit staff to meet the demand for a professional 
audit service of the highest quality. Auditing within the Army has kept pace 
with the growth of modern financial management systems and has evolved from 
restricted account-type audits to the current worldwide comprehensive examina- 
tions. In order to render an effective audit service to all levels of command, the 
Agency has greatly increased the professional standards and qualifications re- 
quired of its staff members. The Agency’s staffing pattern during this period 
has resulted in an increased number of skilled professional auditors required at 
the higher grade levels to plan, program and direct the more complex and diversi- 
fied audit assignments which are necessary for sound management in the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

In addition to, and as a complicating factor in, the functional and mission 
changes experienced since the end of the Korean war, the Department has been 
confronted with severe economic pressures due to the patent inadequacies of the 
Classification Act grade and salary structure. As evidence of this condition, the 
Cordiner Committee found that Federal salaries for professional, technical, and 
managerial personnel lagged 15 to 20 percent below average rates prevailing 
nnder modern industrial criteria. Similarly, the most common recommendation 
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to be found in the several reports of the Hoover Commission relates to the need 
for more adequate professional and executive salary rates. The Commission’s 
proposals for the research and development, transportation, legal and budget, and 
accounting functions all contain comments and recommendations to this effect. 
These are precisely the areas of greatest growth and emphasis within the Depart- 
ment over the past 5 years. In recognition of this general situation, the Civil 
Service Commission developed revised standards for many occupations during the 
period under analysis. A very substantial part of the increased high-grade popu- 
lation in the budget administration, accounting and auditing, and personnel 
management occupations, for example, is directly attributable to new standards 
which recognize the higher professional nature of the work being performed. The 
Federal Employees Pay Increase Act of 1958 will release some of the pressure 
upon command officials in the retention of skilled personnel for critical missions ; 
it does not provide a complete solution, however, since that increase amounted only 
to about half of the Government’s lag behind industry for many occupations. 

For several years the Department of the Army has stressed to all levels of 
command the importance of restraining the growth of high-grade positions. In 
1954 commanders were ordered to limit positions in the higher grades to those 
essential to mission accomplishment. 

It is fully recognized that pressures to recruit and retain competent personnel, 
particularly those in shortage occupations, may tend to stimulate grade growth. 
Growth can also oecur from expansion in scope and complexity of mission. In 
either event, increases in the number of high-grade positions normally come about 
in two ways: 

(a) Through regrading of existing positions, and 

(b) Through addition of new positions in the higher grades. 

It has been the Army’s purpose to confine grade growth by either of these 
means to cases which are wholly justifiable under sound management principles 
and within governing position classification standards. 

In order to assure that the grade structure within the Army is fully compatible 
with position classification standards, the Department has a comprehensive system 
of reviews and inspections. This system incorporates the following checks on 
classification accuracy: 

(a) All commanders are required to conduct an annual review of all positions to 
insure proper grading and to correct cases of misgrading. 

(6) Regular surveys of position Classification accuracy are conducted by 
higher headquarters and by the Department staff. Results of these surveys are 
reported in detail to commanders and, where necessary, corrective action is 
directed. 

(c) Regular inspections of the position classification program are conducted 
throughout the Department by the Civil Service Commission, and reports direct- 
ing corrective action, if required, are provided to the Department and to 
commanders. 

(d) Continuing surveillance and evaluation of the quality of the pcsition 
classification program are conducted by the Department staff at all levels of 
command. 

It is believed that these measures assure that the grading of positions within 
the Department fully complies with controlling standards under the Classification 
Act and adequately restrain any trend toward increases in the number of high- 
grade positions which might derive from overgrading. The results of these 
reviews and inspections attest to the fundamental soundness of Army's grade 
structure in terms of integrity of administrative processes under the Classifica- 
tion Act. Army's internal survey program, together with the inspections of 
the Civil Service Commission, bear out the fact that improper grading has had 
no material effect on high-grade trends. 

The foregoing measures afford a reasonable and systematic means of providing 
necessary controls and reinforcing sound management objectives. It is of par- 
ticular importance to hear in mind that the rapid evolution of modern technologies 
and their vital relationship to national survival has brought demands for per- 
sonnel in the Military Establishment capable of bearing responsibilities without 
historic parallel. A rigid system of controls accompanied by an arbitrary and 
wholesale curtailment of defense operations could work a grave and irreparable 
disservice to the national interest. The Department of Army’s program for the 
orderly promotion of sound management objectives is designed to safeguard 
and secure the vitality of essential operations while striking out those which do 
not meet the rigorous test of necessity. 
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Additional control plan.—The foregoing analysis of program and occupational 
areas which have contributed the major share of Army’s increase in high-grade 
positions underscores the fact that this trend is a legitimate reflection of today’s 
programs and missions. In order to insure that this continues to be the case 
and to identify and eliminate any cases in which the number of high grades is 
not fully justifiable by mission requirements, the Department has developed a 
course of action as follows : 

(a) A directive will be issued to all commanders reemphasizing the importance 
of preventing and eliminating unwarranted growth in the numbers of high-grade 
positions. Commanders will be ordered to: 

(1) Review organization and functions for the purpese of reducing positions 
in the higher grades to the minimum essential to efficient mission aceomplish- 
ment. 

(2) Critically analyze command and staff echelons and reduce to a minimum 
the levels of review and control. 

(3) Incorporate current and proposed grade structure as a positive element 
in program and organization planning which must be passed upon by higher 
authority as a prior consideration before embarking on new activities or organiza- 
tional changes. 

(bv) Heads of Army staff agencies will be required to review grade structure 
in the regular course of evaluating the quality and effectiveness of their functional 
area of responsibility and to report to top management on the results of review 
and action taken. 

(c) Commanders and heads of Army staff agencies will report to the Chief of 
Staff by May 1, 1959, specifically detailing actions taken pursuant to these 
directives and describing the results of such actions. 

(@) The Department survey staff facilities will be used to review the establish- 
ment and control of high grade positions in the course of conducting surveys and 
inspections of installations and commands. 


Implementation of H. R. No. 2512—Financial management 


Improved organization and procedures.—This statement outlines the actions 
taken by the Army to establish and apply improved financial management prac- 
tices to achieve more effective utilization of resources. These improvements were 
appropriately related to the direction and intent of Congress as expressed prin- 
cipally in Public Laws 216 and 784 of the 81st Congress, Public Law 863 of the 
84th Congress, and to follow up congressional inquiries into implementation of 
this legislation. 

A major segment of the effort involved the establishment of a comprehensive 
system of management which employed the processes of programing, budgeting, 
accounting, and reporting on an integrated basis. Development of this system, 
later called the Army command management system, required a series of major 
actions over a period of years. The most significant of these were: 

(a) Integration of all fund accounting and placing it in command channels. 

(b) Establishment of a common classification of functions and activities for 
use in programing, budgeting, manpower management, accounting, and reporting. 
This classification is called the Army management structure (AR 1-11). 

(c) Revision of procedures to require direct correlation of programing and 
budgeting actions, Army program system (AR 11-1). 

(d) Development of accounting and fiscal procedures so that program and 
functions could be presented and evaluated in direct relationship to the value of 
resources utilized for the purpose (AR 35-300 and AR 35-301). 

(e) Provision of dollar knowledge of inventories, financial inventory ac- 
counting. 

(f) Establishing cost and performance summary reporting—AR 11-46: Before 
the financial aspects could be developed, an armywide system of programing had 
to be conceived and established. More than 8 years has been required to plan, 
develop, and apply the various phases of this system to the nontactical operatiens 
of the Army. Current efforts are being devoted to refinements, simplifications, 
and development of greater skills in its use for managing operations. 

Significantly the Department of Army acted on its own initiative to carry 
out the congressional acts and to solve the related accounting problems dealing 
with organization, accruals and costing under uniform procedures. This course 
was also in conformity with the basic philosophy of the joint program for 
improving accounting in the Federal Government, and the results were consistent 
with the principles and guidance furnished by General Accounting Office and 
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the Bureau of the Budget. Other improvements and refinements were related 
to embrace the financial inventory accounting, management fund and working 
eapital fund areas. 

Also mechanization was undertaken to facilitate financial operations, and 
particular reference made to studies, testing and increasing use of conventional 
punchcard machines and automatic data processing systems. For example, 
approximately 30 installations now employ electrical accounting machines for 
financial accounting, and the Finance Center, United States Army, is employing 
a medium size computer with advantageous results. 

A comprehensive internal audit program has been established as a coordinate 
segment of the Army financial management system. Development of the internal 
audit program was outlined from the performance of account-type audits through 
comprehensive installationwide examinations, to the current worldwide compre- 
hensive vertical and lateral examinations. Reorganizations were implemented 
to bring overseas audit staffs into the Army Audit Agency and to combine 
contract and internal audit under a single audit concept. 

The key to achievement of the results desired in the new system is, of course, 
qualified personnel. Accordingly, successive actions have been taken to facili- 
tate and encourage adjustment of personnel resources to the requirements for 
effective operation and use of the new procedures. This segment of the program 
has included the provision of training opportunities for those involved in operat- 
ing the system, revising occupational standards to define the requirements of 
key positions, recruitment programs where required for introduction of a new 
or source skill, a vigorous and successful college recruitment program, and 
indoctrination of commanders and staff officers and managers who are responsible 
for using the results of the improved systems. A balanced program has been 
applied to both military and civilian personnel, so that both may play their 
appropriate part. 

Other improvements covered reports improvement, management improvement, 
work simplification, review and analysis, and programs which are designed to 
improve effectiveness in performance of financial and other management func- 
tions. 

Elimination of dual staffing in financial management functions.—Actions taken 
to identify and correct dual staffing in the Army since 30 June 1954 have been 
reported previously in response to H. R. No. 2512 and a requirement of the 
Department of Defense for this information. The Army report indicated that, 
since June 30, 1954, instances of dual staffing in financial management and 
statistical services functions, as well as in other functional areas, have been 
identified and corrected through publication of policies applicable armywide, 
dissemination of more definitive policies by responsible commanders and heads 
of agencies, development of staffing guidance, and use of seven procedures for 
recurring review of manpower utilization. Military and civilian staffing posi- 
tions have been delineated. 

Examples of dual staffing in financial management and statistical service 
functions eliminated, prevented and under review were reported. Also cited 
were examples of specific programs within the Army departmental staff which 
are designed to preclude dual staffing and to identify and correct such malutili- 
zation when it does occur. 

Since the Army has provisions for recurring onsite manpower utilization 
appraisals, it was not necessary to establish a special project to survey dual 
staffing in financial management and statistical service functions. During 
surveys of representative installations and activities previously scheduled for 
the months of October, November, and December, 1958, emphasis is being placed 
upon review of these functions to identify and correct dual staffing. The results 
will be reported to the Department of Defense by February 5, 1959. 


Wage board surveys, implementation of Public Law 85-8727 


The Department of Army began an active study of its wage survey procedures 
in June 1957 for the express purpose of attempting to find ways of shortening 
the time consumed in the survey process and thereby securing more timely 
application of new rate schedules. Developments which led to the enactment 
of Public Law 85-872 have been considered in the drafting of the final plan, 
as has also decision No. B-137402 of the Comptroller General dated September 
24, 1958, which defines those permissive preparatory steps which can be accom- 
plished before the survey order date. The full text of the proposed Army 
instruction concerning the conduct of wage surveys is reproduced herein. 
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The procedure adopted by the Army will effect three basic improvements in 
eurrent operations. All are designed to speed up the process in order to meet 
the congressional mandate and still maintain a quality program. The three 
improvements are: 

(a) Transfer of responsibility for preparatory work from the Washington 
level to a lead installation in the locality to be surveyed. Past experience shows 
that approximately 6 weeks has been the average time for preparation. Twenty- 
four surveys have been undertaken since October 1, 1958, using the new approach, 
and the average preparatory time has been reduced to 4 weeks. We believe this 
average can be maintained. 

(b) The Department will continue its policy of establishing rates on indus- 
trial rates. Such surveys are generally conducted once a year, but not less 
frequently than once in 2 years. Two types of survey approaches are used: 
(1) full-scale surveys (collecting data through personal contact with industry 
officials) and (2) wage-change surveys (ascertaining increases granted since 
the last survey by telephone). Experience over the past 8 years with the wage- 
change survey approach has proven its reliability and the fact that it is con- 
siderably less time consuming. Greater use will be made of this approach in the 
future. 

(c) Definite time limits have been established for the accomplishment of each 
phase of the survey process to assure the timely completion of surveys and to 
avoid the application of new schedules retroactively. To this date, we have 
not had sufficient experience to judge the effectiveness of the time period controls. 
Two wage-change surveys have been completed which required an average of 18 
days for preparation and 29 days from date of order to collect and analyze the 
data and issue the new schedule. 


Civilian overseas rotation program 


The Department of the Army’s civilian interchange program was designed to 
assure, insofar as possible, that all competitive positions in overseas areas 
would be filled by reassignment of qualified employees from within continental 
United States, and to provide a means whereby the services of qualified overseas 
employees would be utilized on a priority basis in filling vacancies in the United 
States. It was established in April 1956, concurrent with extension by the 
Civil Service Commission of the competitive service to foreign areas. Prior to 
that time only 25 percent of overseas vacancies was filled by recruitment of fully 
qualified employees from within the Department. The remainder was filled 
by open recruitment. 

For the 2-year period ending October 30, 1958, 1,159 employees have been 
recruited for assignment to competitive positions overseas. Of this total, 75 
percent was effected through reassignment or transfer of fully qualified em- 
ployees, 20 percent by appointment from Civil Service Commission registers, 
and the remainder by overseas limited appointments or temporary appointments 
pending establishment of registers. 

During the same period, 303 career employees with satisfactory overseas 
service were placed in positions in continental United States ; 152 await placement. 
The rollback in civilian employment overseas and the absence of available posi- 
tions in the United States to which assignments can be directed will continue 
to result in the loss of many well-qualified employees. The number placed in 
the United States does not include those career employees who have returned 
to the positions they held immediately prior to accepting overseas assignments 
through exercise of administrative reemployment rights granted under the 
program. Data are not available on the number thus placed. Current infor- 
mation does indicate, however, that this portion of the program is only partially 
effective, and points up a need for statutory authority upon which positive 
assurance of reemployment after an overseas tour can be used. 

Statutory authority which would assure reemployment in the position held 
at time of overseas assignment would be of material assistance in recruitment. A 
substantial number of well-qualified employees are reluctant to accept overseas 
employment without complete assurance that their careers will not be termi- 
nated upon their return to the United States. Although administrative reem- 
ployment rights are granted all career and career-conditional employees accept- 
ing overseas assignments, such rights do not guarantee continued employment. 
Legislation providing a legal basis upon which complete assurance for continued 
employment can be based is a part of the Department of Defense legislative 
program for 1959. 
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Employees like the Department of Army interchange program. In some 
instances, employees have expressed dissatisfaction with the reassignment and 
reemployment provisions, but the majority of those contracted are satisfied 
that, within current authority, the Department has afforded them every right 
and privilege. Employees understand that, when vacancies oecur either within 
or outside the continental United States, the first priority in placement will be 
given current career employees of the Department. 

Civilian promotion program 

The civilian promotion program of the Department of the Army contained all 
of the important elements which are required by the Civil Service Commission’s 
plan; however, some procedural requirements have now been prescribed on a 
mandatory basis. Each promotion plan must— 

(a) Specify minimum qualifications, against which each candidate’s education 
and experience can be rated. 

(b) Define the part of the installation which will make up the area of com- 
petition for each job. 

(c) Set up means for locating candidates who have the qualifications needed 
to perform the job. 

(d). Establish procedures for evaluating qualifications and selecting employees 
whieh will include the use of tests, where appropriate, as well as a review of 
experience and training. 

(e) Provide for appeals in instances where employees feel the requirements 
of the program have not been followed. 

(f) Provide for consultation with employees and employee organizations in 
the development of plans. 

(7) Provide for publication of plans so that details of operation will be 
readily available to employees. 

(h) Provide for documentation of promotion actions so that they may be made 
available for inspection by the Civil Service Commission and for review in 
adjudicating employee appeals. 

In March of 1958 we issued instructions to our civilian personnel offices, 
reaffirming existing policies and adding the requirements for documentation of 
promotion actions. Personnel program progress reports for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1958, indicate that commands have given extensive guidance and 
assistance to activities in eonnection with this program and that installations 
generally are in the final stages of development of their local plans for timely 
promulgation on or before the deadline date of January 1, 1959. 

Manpower utilization surveys 

Current Army policies and procedures provide for the conduct of 4 types of 
surveys which have manpower implications, 3 recurring and 1 as required. 
These are: On-site manpower utilization surveys, military personnel manage- 
ment surveys, civilian personnel management surveys, and management or 
organization and methods surveys. Each of these is required to accomplish a 
specific mission, but all contribute to the scrutiny of manpower utilization. I 
should like to discuss each of them in detail. 

The Department of the Army recognizes manpower as a critical and expensive 
resource, the utilization of which must be continuously scrutinized. As avail- 
ability of manpower decreases, procedures for recurring review of the require- 
ments for and utilization of manpower assume increased importance. 

The recurring manpower utilization survey is an effective tool of manpower 
control. It is a realistic, timely, and relatively inexpensive appraisal of the 
utilization of, and requirements for, military and civilian manpower. The pur- 
pose of the manpower survey is to determine minimum personnel requirements 
and to obtain optimum utilization of personnel, Determination is based upon 
assigned missions, organizational structure, physical layout, operating procedures, 
workload, and efficiency of working forces. Surveys not only appraise require- 
ments but also point up ways and means by which manpower allocations may 
be more equitably suballocated. 

At the end of fiscal year 1958 we reviewed our current manpower utilization 
survey policies and procedures in the light of accrued survey experience to deter- 
mine the overall value of the survey as a manpower control procedure during 
periods when insufficient manpower is available to meet requirements. This 
study confirmed the view that the manpower survey is a particularly effective 
procedure during such periods. Lacking an on-site appraisal, many of the 
increased requirements of some elements are recognized, while reduced require- 
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ments in other functions are not uncovered: Two major values of the man- 
power surveys are to provide guidance for equitable distribution of shortages 
and to provide for internal adjustments of available personnel. A review of 
50 surveys selected at random indicates that an average of 180 internal adjust- 
ments result from each survey. During the past year the Department of the 
Army has reviewed 407 manpower utilization surveys. A total of 306,801 posi- 
tions was involved. Asa result of these surveys, 16,889 spaces were redistributed 
to areas of more effective utilization. These surveys are the only type con- 
ducted within the Army which are specifically designed to appraise the require- 
ments for and utilization of manpower as a bulk resource in each table of dis- 
tribution unit, at least once every 2 years. 

The utilization of personnel is evaluated in recurring personnel management 
surveys which are followup studies on the assignment of enlisted personnel 
qualified in technical, administrative, and combat specialties requiring rela- 
tively long-term training. The survey is aimed at evaluating utilization, deter- 
mining the causes of malutilization, and initiating corrective action toe obtain 
maximum employment of military manpower. These surveys have resulted in 
identification and correction of instances of malutilization due to improper 
assignments. 

Civilian personnel management in the Army is decentralized to the field in- 
stallation level. Installation commanders, operating within overall policy and 
program requirements, do their own hiring and firing, assign employees to jobs, 
determine their pay, provide training, reward merit, and administer discipline. 
Headquarters, Department of the Army keeps no individual personnel records 
and processes no individual personnel actions dealing with field personnel. 
Supervision from the Department of the Army headquarters level is exercised 
largely through personnel management surveys, which are designed to: 

(a) Evaluate compliance with policies, programs, and standards of Depart- 
ment of the Army and external control agencies, and direct corrective action as- 
needed. 

(b) Keep the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff informed of the 
status of civilian personnel management throughout the Army. 

(c) Provide a basis for further program planning. 

Each survey is usually concerned with a single command. Experience has 
shown that accurate evaluation of a command’s program requires visits to the 
installations where the people are employed and where the mission is accom- 
plished. The primary purpose of the visits to installations is to gather informa- 
ation about the quality of the commandwide civilian personnel program. Visits 
to any one installation are seldom more than 2 weeks in duration and are rela- 
tively infrequent. Maximum information is obtained through review of records 
prior to visiting the installation. Surveys of civilian personnel management 
have proved themselves to be an economical and increasingly effective means of 
insuring that the decentralized program is properly administered. As needs 
indicate, special surveys are conducted ; for instance, the study of civilian person- 
nel management in research and development activities; use of sick leave; 
communications; and utilization of engineers. The Army’s civilian personnel 
survey system has been emulated by the Civil Service Commission, the Air Force, 
and other Federal agencies. It has been commended by Secretary Brucker’s 
Advisory Committee and by a prominent consulting firm, Industrial Relations 
Counselors. The Army and the Civil Service Commission have recently signed a 
survey agreement designed to eliminate any duplication of civilian personnel 
management survey activities. This agreement establishes a mutual exchange 
of survey findings, the conduct of joint surveys wherever possible, and the lapse 
of a reasonable time span between survey visits to Army installations. 

Within their areas of jurisdiction and “as required,’ Army field commanders 
conduct internal reviews and cause management studies to be made to improve 
organization and methods. These have implications in utilization of resources, 
including manpower. 

In addition to the recurring surveys cited above, the Army considers economy 
in utilization of personnel as one of the elements of recurring inquiry made by 
inspectors general during the conduct of annual general inspections required by 
law, and during special inspections. Also, during the conduct of United States 
Army audits, findings and recommendations may result in elimination or reduc- 
tion of workload which has manpower implications. 

The Army is continuing its planned program of conducting manpower utiliza- 
tion surveys of all major headquarters and supporting table of distribution 
units at least once every 2 years. In accordance with this plan, surveys are 
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scheduled for three major field command headquarters during the remainder of 
fiscal year 1959. Surveys of installations and activities, as scheduled for the 
remainder of fiscal year 1959 by major command headquarters, total 485, of 
which 230 are units in the continental United States and 255 are overseas. 

Training of personnel in manpower control.—To improve the training of offi- 
cers and civilians to perform manpower functions, the Army conducts a man- 
power-control officers course designed to provide advanced training in the prin- 
ciples and procedures employed in the control, distribution, and utilization of 
manpower at all levels of command in the Department of the Army and in the 
methods and techniques used in the determination of manpower requirements at 
major command and installation level, with special emphasis on the preparation 
for and the conduct and implementation of manpower surveys. 

This 26-day course offers training to supervisory and action level officers and 
civilian personnel which enhances their capability to assist command and staff 
in managing manpower. The availability of this training is made known to 
all Army field commanders havng responsibilities for manpower management. 
Four classes are conducted annually. 


PART II. REPORT ON ITEMS INCLUDED IN PREVIOUS HEARINGS 


Having completed my report on those items which this committee requested 
that we cover, I would like next to report very quickly and briefly the progress 
we have made toward the accomplishment of certain objectives which we dis- 
cussed in previous hearings but which were not included in the items you specifi- 
cally requested that we report upon. As I indicated earlier, my preparation for 
appearance before you included personally rereading the report of our previous 
hearings, and I felt that certain items warranted a further report at this time. I 
shall discuss each of the items in turn, and only to the extent that past hearings 
indicate the committee’s interest. 


Employment trends in the logistics area 


During fiscal year 1958, civilian strength reductions in the technical services 
amounted to 7,914 personnel. It is estimated that the total cuts to be effected 
during fiscal year 1959 will approximate between 8,000 and 9,000 civilians in the 
technical service zone of the Interior installations and activities. Every effort 
will be made to effect the reduction by attrition rather than reductions in force 
by filling only essential vacancies. 

It will be necessary to direct reduction, curtailment, and consolidation of the 
least essential programs in order to meet increased requirements for missiles, 
electronics, combat surveillance, and other expanding priority missions within 
established manpower limitations. 
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Installations closed during the past year 





Date Manpower involved 








Installation inactivation 
completed 
Military | Civilian 

Aberdeen Ordnance Depot, Md.!__......-.....-....-.2.-..- eee ee eens Sept. 30,1958 |.......... 128 
Belle Mead General Depot, N. J.1.........-.------ 2 ..-.-| June 30, 1958 11 540 
Boston storage activity, Massachusetts !_..__-_...-.22- 222 Aug. 31, 1957 |.........- 2 
Camp Stanley storage activity, Texas !..._-........-...---..-.......- Nov. 1, 1958 1 157 
Curtis Bay storage activity, eae Dec.,.27,1957, |....+-«..-> 229 
Delaware storage activity, New Jersey !..-.....-.....---2- 2-2. June 90, 1957 |..-....... 256 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Ind.1_...........2..222..-22222... June 30, 1958 ll 611 
New’ Orleans storage activity, Louisiana !...........--.....22...2..--. Aug. Si, 1067) $306 ceed iklinuces- cca 
Niskayuna Ordnance Modification Plant, New York............-.-.- SERS. Th, Ts de etetnnnnitheinnsenein 
Phosphate Development Works, Alabama_.......................-.-.- Sept. 1, 1957 9 g 
Indiana Ordnance Works, Indiana...................-.....22.--.22..- Sept. 30, 1957 |.......... 52 
Seattle Army Terminal, Washington indices GE ail hitb him gatilnn deluniliabibtcd Oct. 1,1957 lll 6€0 
Kankakee Ordnance Works, Illinois... ............-...........-------|----- i nmaieinisoeciionanlinias 31 
Tere COGS WMG, NIN nn cho ee crc cuubanccse~ apical aihnetisa nase dapiaieers 57 
Ordnance Assembly Plant, Maryland (independent act)_..........._- 6b SN ES ABU 76 
Louisiana Ordnance Piant, Louisiana.................-.--..--.....-.. tm a GOD di mtha needa 47 
Sunflower Ordnance Works, Kansas._....................---.-..-.--- Dec. 31, 1957 |.........- 55 
Ravenna Arsenal, Ohio (independent portion)-...............--.-2-.- Can Sy Se fenccecdaee 40 
Milan Arsenal, Tenn. (independent portion).......................... ae ST I ge 40 
Oakland Depot activity, California (1 warehouse)................-.-.. Daw: 16, 1008 becuse Ss)... ccne 
Badger Ordnance Works, Wisconsin.........................---.---e- DAGE: | be SEE Invccocdsan 29 
Jeffersonville Proving Ground, Ind_. ..............-...222--222-2 2 eee Mar. 31, 1958 10 79 
ee Se I Pa Soo Ce cada wecbeatbiebbebulres Det. RA Biss. dti i 66 
St. Louis Ordnance Plant, Missouri... .....................-..-.-.... pin sat Meise ciacindin elena 51 
Maynard Ordnance Test Station, I ities 0 nana dinsi ch a ter eaieiieae PO: MEE Russet een tet ernst 
Hospital Mission, Murphy Army Hospital, Mass 
Riverbank Ordnance Plant, California................................ 
Caven Point Army Terminal, New Jersey.................-.......--. 

Senne COGN oie Sb a 








ae Ordnance Field Service Depot storage activity was discontinued at this installation as of the indi- 
cat ate. 


Management improvement program 

During the past year we have continued to stress management improvement 
as a means of bringing about increased effectiveness, efficiency, and economy in 
our activities. We have continued to require each of our agencies to develop and 
execute their individual management-improvement programs which include ob- 
jectives assigned by the Department and augmented with locally developed ob- 
jectives. Twice a year the principal agencies report selected improvements to 
the Department. These improvements, in addition to being effected throughout 
the reporting command, are further distributed by the Department to other simi- 
lar commands, who in turn adapt them to their own operations. We continue to 
derive benefits from this program which was instituted in 1951. 
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Civilian personnel training 


The Department of the Army continues to stress the importance of maintain- 
ing a civilian work force that is well trained in the many technical and special- 
ized skills necessary to carry out the Army mission with the minimum number of 
employees. 

During the past year each employee in the continental United States received, 
on an average, approximately 23 hours of training. Ninety-four percent of that 
training was provided by the Army or by other governmental agencies. During 
fiscal year 1957, 46,571 employees received supervisory training. Skills training 
amounted to over 7% million hours of training in a wide range of subjects. Con- 
tract training, in which 5,963 employees participated, amounted to almost $1 
million. The co-op training program continues to represent a fruitful technique 
for obtaining young college graduates. The real payoff in connection with the 
cooperative training program is the number of student-trainees who accept full- 
time employment with the Army upon graduation. During the school year end- 
ing in 1958, we retained 68 percent (i. e., 56 out of 82) of the graduating students 
who were in the program, as compared to 16.2 percent rate for the prior year. 
The favorable experience this year is attributed largely to the increased prestige 
of the Army’s cooperative training program, the softening of the labor market, 
and the higher entrance salaries which may be offered college graduates. 


Training provided by Department of the Army (fiscal year 1958) 





























Number Man-hours 
trained 
TS nth he lit Bil cn nab doicaventimicocobacs -nesentigenite 46, 571 690, 355 
Orientation, safety, and security training- Sees aaa ene ts eed oe ae -| = 5, io 797, 3f 
Executive development Se a sheen it at MR ri eral dana ghd hc densa nig imenean tail 35, 200 
Dee nT nen eee i nbaiaeedonnneneabesaeben one 893 08 | 6, 642, 561 
I ssonceinil pf eerernenenaten 
TDR... Licerinn temgatainn hip tian io vieieckehigiintledliamine apihled enh intsrebiin Uabibie’ > tes 714, 434 8, 165, 506 
Contract training (fiscal year 1956—fiscal year 1959) 
aint atti alah nlite 
| Fiseal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1988 
| Number Cost Number Cost Number Cost 
| trained trained | trained | 
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Automatic Data Processing System (ADPS) 


It is Department of the Army policy to encourage the use of automatic data 
processing wherever such use can achieve economies in terms of dollars or more 
effective operations. It is also Department of the Army policy to examine 
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other methods of data processing to the extent necessary to insure that selection 
of ADPS in a given case is, in fact selection of the best method for the job to be 
performed. 

The most rapid advance to optimum utilization of automatic data processing 
in the business-type operations of the Army ean be achieved by attacking the 
problem area on a broad front. Since business-type applications include a large 
number of more or less independent functions, it would be possible to launch 
a study and experimentation program in each functional area. This approach 
would assure that the rate of progress in each area was not retarded by diffi- 
eulties in some other area. 

Unfortunately, this broad approach is also the most costly to implement and 
the most difficult to execute in the final analysis, due to the problems of 
integrating such individually conceived functions, 

Superficially, the most economical and effective approach to the problem is 
to attack each fuctional area in sequence, since this involves the least annual 
cost. This approach is also attractive in that it reduces problems associated 
with integration of the separate functions. 

The single axis of attack is not likely 'to prove most economical in the long 
run, however, since the economies capable of attainment in some functional 
areas may not be achieved for years due to the necessity of treating study 
areas in sequence. The single-axis approach likewise fails to recognize opera- 
tional considerations that may impart a sense of urgency to specific functional 
areas. 

The ADPS program actually being followed by the Department of the Army 
is designed to provide the most economically feasible approach to the problem 
im the light of operational considerations. The program incorporates a few 
simultaneous attacks on functional areas where early payoff of greater produc- 
tivity appears obtainable, coupled with a single coordinated approach toward 
a unified methodology which will be of widespread value to the Army when 
completed. 

Individual areas where ADPS is being utilized by the Army inelude depot 
operations, national inventory control, traffic management, personnel manage- 
ment, financial management. 

Benefits from these applications include the following (not all of which neces- 
sarily accrue at any one location) : 

(a) Processing of increased load without proportional increase in processing 
personnel. 

(b) Processing of added functions without proportional increases in personnel. 

(c) Transfer of personnel from data processing duties to other duties. 

(d) Improved management practices resulting from management by exception. 

(e) Release of electronic equipment for other purposes. 

The Army will derive increased benefits as it gains more experience in auto- 
matic data processing. In the case of punched card equipment, startling benefits 
and direct savings promised 30 years ago were slow to materialize. This has 
atso been true with electronic computers during initial stages of development 
and. transition from conventional methods. Actually; the Army is just now 
reaching the break-even point after several years of automatic data processing. 
However, from experience gained and with the transition period rapidly drawing 
to a close, Army looks ahead to a bright future. Its long-range plan is to be 
reached by installing computers at selected key points, command locations, and 
at control centers of functional systems, connecting them with required high- 
speed transmission facilities. The Army envisions greater strides toward source 
data automation, increased input and output potentials, and other related 
benefits through increased attention to equipment research and design. 


Policy on military-civilian staffing 

The Army policy pertaining to military and civilian staffing is contained in 
AR 616-10: Position Delineation in Table of Distribution Units. A general 
policy providing for maximum utilization of civilian personnel in supporting 
activities is established in AR 616-35: Economy in Utilization of Personnel. 

Broad staffing criteria are established by the Department of the Army in these 
publications. Procedures for delineation of positions by Army field commanders 
is provided. Specific position guidance for table of distribution support units 
will be contained in Department of the Army staffing guides published as 
pamphlets. The first staffing guide which will contain this guidance is the re- 
vised United States Army Hospital Staffing Guide which should be distributed 
in January 1959. All staffing guides published subsequent to this date will 
eontain the specific position delineation guidance. 
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Review of personnel used in troop information and public relations Mit 


During the past year the Army has placed emphasis upon the review t+ manh- 
power utilized in the Army information offices of the Zone of Interior Artiy 
Headquarters. This emphasis has included detailed evaluation by manpower 
survey teams of positions required for performance of information functions, 
and specific delineation of such positions as military or civilian by major coth- 
manders concerned. 

The results of manpower surveys of four Zone of Interior Army Headquarters 
reveal elimination or prevention of dual staffing in information functional’ éle- 
ments. The positions involved both military and civilian personnel. Specifically, 
1 officer position was eliminated ; 1 enlisted position was eliminated with recom- 
mendation for support from nonappropriated funds; and requests for 8 military 
and 2 civilian positions were disapproved on the basis that these would duplicate 
or overlap existing positions. 

Overall review of the staffing of these information offices reveals that the 
combined staffing is within the general criteria determined by experience to ‘be 
essential. In the forthcoming surveys of the other two Zone of Interior Army 
Headquarters, continued emphasis will be placed upon the detection and elimina- 
tion of dual staffing in information offices and in other areas as well. 


Civilian career programs 


On July 5, 1957, basic Army regulations were issued relating to civilian career 
planning. These regulations meet Department of Defense requirements and 
Army needs. They outline responsibilities and establish minimum standards 
for the development and operation of command and armywide career programs. 
Civilian career programs in the Department of the Army are occupationally 
oriented systems designed to produce a corp of high-quality, career-minded 
civilians. 

All career programs include five elements : 

(a) Planned input of career trainees into each occupation. 

(b) Systematic training and development. 

(c) Tailored appraisal and guided self-development. 

(d@) Command an armywide placement referral. 

(e) Planned career progression. 

Considerable progress has been made in the development of commandwide 
programs. Programs which have been developed and those which are in process 
of development affect approximately 70,000 employees. In the logistics. area 
alone, where 68 percent of the Army’s civilian workforce is located, career plan- 
ning activities cover a range of 59 career fields, including engineering, physical 
and biological sciences, storage, supply, and transportation. 

In addition to career planning on a commandwide basis, progress has been 
made in the past year in the initiation of armywide career programs. Since 
publication of the basic Army policy on civilian career planning, 6 functional 
chiefs have been designated for 12 armywide career programs covering approxi- 
mately 18,000 employees. These programs include the occupational fields of 
accounting, budget administration, management analysis, statistical reporting 
and analysis, civilian personnel administration, safety management, military 
intelligence research and analysis, education advisorship, librarianship, recrea- 
tion, ammunition inspection and information and editing. Continuing emphasis 
is being given to this aspect of civilian personnel administration. To this. end, 
Army staff agency personnel are engaged in the identification of additional 
armywide career fields for which career programs will be developed. 


Overtime costs 


Fiscal year 1958: Fiscal year 1957: 
July—September__-_...- $6, 349, 068 July—September__ ~~ $14, 275,963 
October-December... 6, 367, 025 October—December... 15, 059, 704 
January—March___-... 7, 509, 974 January—March___..- 15, 164, 883 
April—June____...-.-- 14, 909, 796 April-June____.__.-- 12, 098, 698 

Metal teh abit doidan 35, 135, 863 PON enacenheemmnpethn wes 56, 599, 248 


Incentive awards 
Continued attention was given to the incentive awards program during fiscal 


year 1958. The number of suggestions submitted per 1,000 employees increased 
by 41 percent over any previous year. Estimated dollar savings were substantial. 
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“The awards program has been tailored somewhat in order to provide effeetive 


application to scientific, technical and professional personnel. The second United 
States Army Science Conference will be held next spring, at which time tech- 
nical papers will be read and authors considered for special awards. To date,,38 
employees have been granted the Secretary of the Army research and study fellow- 
ship award. 

PART III, SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENTS 


As a summary of our overall picture and an indication of broad trends, I 
would now like to conclude with a brief discussion of significant improvements. 


Employment trends 

Indicated on the chart below are the employment trends in numbers of civil- 
ians employed by the Army during the fiscal years 1953 through 1958. The 
reductions are related to decreased military strengths, reduced budgets and con- 
stant surveillance to insure maximum economy in use of the manpower resources 
as well as increased effectiveness of our total workforce. We have discussed 
separate programs and reductions which have contributed to the downward 
trend in civilian employment. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
Employment (includes both military and civil functions) 


| em ent |Actual active 








Month Full time | Part time Total in civil fune- | duty military 
jtionsineluded| strength 
| poets in total 
flat amiiteithceiptiteetereinnt nel stemming earns hprensatntipapll essai 
September 1956... -....-_- ful 431, 698 | 1, 255 | 432, 953 (29, 445) 1, 005, 558 
Septem ber 1957...-....--.----.--| 417, 610 1, 429 419, 039 (28, 510) 980, 250 
MI hacochcecoketaecopee) 415, 820 | 1 253 | 417, 082 (28, 715) 898, 580 
BN NB 25. dad disses | 415, 868 1, 300 | 417, 168 (27, 964) 897, 524 
September 1958..........--..---.} 413, 783 | 1, 501 | 415, 284 (29, 382) 900, 440 


Employment trends 


(a) Past armywide trend: Army civilian employment decreased 137,545 be- 
tween September 1953 and September 1958. The following strengths indicate 
extent of the reductions for each year: 





Strength Reduction 


September 1953_........... ..-- ; sbadacnsbebea@hetw . SR, OOP oS 


Depeeer W908). oso toad. Soko Sak wel sie aah 466, 268 86, 561 
I FI ais b clils « din pening wn ae ppltbibess © os wuaneieniiendieesémeiinne 450, 698 15, 570 
a eneemnen erie » So ees pendinmenan aetameintanate 432, 953 17, 745 
September 1957.........-.------------ ass pecdsdbs dubs Ll tl 419, 039 13,914 
eee Bee 40. i ic eel lis. sli teh beds ee. 415, 284 3, 755 


(b) Anticipated armywide trend: Civilian employment is expected to decrease 
an estimated additional 7,100 for the balance of fiscal year 1959. The trend 
toward lower employment is related to the implementation of the DOD directive 
dated October 9, 1958, which established an additional 2 percent reduction of fiscal 
year 1959 end strengths, and the shortage of funds available to pay personnel. 
It should be noted that Army civilian fiscal year end strengths include approxi- 
mately 6,600 temporary seasonal hires. 


Multipurpose personnel tables of distribution 


The Army has published a directive to implement a concept of a multipurpose 
personnel table of distribution which consolidates into one format personnei 
information previously required in separate documents. The format includes 
columns which interrelate personnel requirements, current authorizations, pro- 
gram year authorizations and, when required, programed mobilization data. 

The new format includes grades E-8 and E-9 and is so designed that only 
one “stub” or position designation entry is required for most personnel cur- 
rently required or authorized and programed. This facilitates preparation of 
Active Army table of distribution from a single deck of electric accounting ma- 
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chine ecards. The format can be used in automatic data processing when the table 
of distribution is programed therefor. 

The publication of this Army regulation is the culmination of extensive study 
to improve and further mechanize the table of distribution as a basie manpower 
document in consonance with field tests completed in 1957-58 to determine the 
optimum consolidation of required data in a single format. This has implications 
in manpower utilization since less storage space and effort is required and it 
permits increased use of a single file rather than the use of many separate files. 
The primary significance of the change in control of manpower utilization is that 
it closely relates in a single document the requirements for manpower and the 
authorized use thereof. 


Publication and revision of staffing guides 


The Army has continued the development of staffing guidance showing both 
the numbers and kinds of personnel normally required to perform the support 
functions at various levels of workload. Revision of existing guides is in 
process to update them in consonance with changing missions, structure and ex- 
perience in utilization of personnel. The objective of the Army is to include 90 
percent of all table of distribution support personnel in staffing guidance. To 
date the coverage includes 61.2 percent of the military personnel and 35.1 per- 
cent of the civilian personnel used in these support functions. 

Ten staffing guides are being developed, revised, coordinated or are in process 
of publication at this time. These 10 should be published as indicated below : 

(a) Being developed : 

(1) United States Central Film and Equipment Exchanges (DA pamphlet 
20-561, February 1959. 

(2) Army Medical Laboratories (DA pamphlet 20-559), February 1959. 

(3) Recruiting District Headquarters (DA pamphlet 20-562), April 1959. 

(4) Recruiting Main Stations (DA pamphlet 20-563), April 1959. 

(5) Reserve Corps Headquarters (DA pamphlet 20-554), June 1959. 

(b) Being revised: 

(1) United States Army Personnel Centers (second edition) (DA pamphlet 
20-552), June 1959. 

(c) Being coordinated : 

(1) Combat Arms Service Schools (DA pamphlet 20-558), March 1959. 
(2) United States Army Garrisons (second edition) (DA pamphlet 20- 
551), April 1959. 

(d) In publieation: 

(1) United States Army Hospitals (third edition) (DA pamphlet 20-557). 
(2) United States Disciplinary Barracks (DA pamphlet 20-556). 


Management-employee relations 


During the past year the Department of the Army has been giving particular 
attention, through regular command surveys and required reports, to the subject 
of management-employee relations. In addition, during this same period, a 
special armywide study of management-employee communications was con- 
ducted to determine the extent to which commanders at all levels were using 
authorized means for bringing Army management and employees closer together 
through planned and continuing exchange of information. 

The review of all available data shows, in general, that relationships beth with 
individual employees and with representatives of organized employee groups are 
highly satisfactory. There appeared to be a need, however, for elimination of 
certain delays experienced in the processing of employee grievances under 
CSC standards, and for more extensive use of other upward connununication tech- 
niques for the appraisal of employee reactions to policies and practices affecting 
them. These matters have been earmarked for early attention. A summary 
of these findings, together with pertinent conclusions and proposals for continu- 
ing activity, has been included in the publications booklet for the information of 
the committee. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, we have provided to each member of the committee a bro- 
chure which contains material which we felt would be of interest to you. Addi- 
tionally, we have furnished to the committee, as a whole, two packets of recent 
Army publications which have been selected as representative of our efforts to 
disseminate directives and information to cur Army commands and agencies to 
insure accomplishment of our personnel management and manpower mission. I 
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would like to reassure this committee that the Army appreciates the sincere in- 
terest you have shown in helping us do our job, and I trust that we have recipro- 
cated to the extent that we have provided to you the information you requested. 

It would be presumptuous of me to endeavor to leave with you the impression 
that I personally conduct the personnel function for the Army. I am dependent 
on many capable and devoted people, both military and civilian, who share with 
you and with me the privilege of serving in the personnel field. Some of these 
people are here with me today, and with their assistance, as necessary, Ll would 
like to answer your questions. 

Mr. Mizron. Thank you very much. Before I say anything about 
that prepared statement I would like to say it is always a privilege for 
me to come before your committee and give an accounting. 

Mr. Davis. Excuse me just a second, Mr. Secretary. I saw a copy 
of your statement for the first time this morning. I wish that I had 
had an opportunity to read it before your appearance here this morn- 
ing. Unfortunately, I did not, and I do not think the other committee 
members did, either. But I want to assure you that I will read it very 
carefully and will be, of course, glad to have you make your statement 
in whatever form you wish to this morning. You may make it as 
comprehensive as you wish or you may skip over it. 

Mr. Mitton. The reason that paper is so long is that we did make a 
very decided effort to give you all the detailed information which you 
had requested not only in your letter of November 4, but throughout 
the year since last I was privileged to be here with you. You have 
written some 3 or 4 other letters in which points were raised which 
did impinge upon your November 4 letter. Then in years past we 
have always gone through your committee report for the purpose of 
the hearing. If you will recall, last year I went back 3 years over your 
hearings. This year I have gone back to the hearing just about a 
year ago. 

So, in addition to answering your specific questions, I pulled out 
some 29 different points in your last hearing in which answers were 
given where I thought progress could be shown at this time or where 
there still was an unanswered question by your committee. Then 
in addition, I would like to show you some improvements which we 
have made on our own. 

Mr. Davis. We thank you very much for that information, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Mitton. You also have in front of you a volume which has 
multicolored tabs on it. Those that are shown in the Roman numeral 
II and in the white tab are data responsive to the particular queries 
which you made. Those which follow and down to section VII per- 
tain to other letters which you have written, but where there is a cross- 
reference, that cross-reference is shown. Item VII in that book is 
those points which I pulled out from your last committee report, which 
I went over personally and which I wanted to make some response to. 

Then the fast 4 or 5 items are improvements which we are intro- 


ducing on our own, which we wish to bring to your attention. 

You will note, Mr. Chairman, on the first page of the mimeographed 
copy which you have aa you that in your letter of November 4 you 
pointed up nine areas. I should like to respond to each of those nine 
areas, in some cases vette | in detail, in others rather not so much in 
detail, because I think I sense certain ones in which you have a par- 
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ticular and an abiding interest. I should like to tell you what has 
happened in those particular areas. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Mitton. The first area to which I would like to address myself, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, is the area. of engineer- 
ing and scientific personnel and our utilization of such personnel. I 
think I can strike a note of optimism here, because I think the Army 
has made great strides in this particular area. 

We have about 21,000 engineer and scientific civilian - axa in 
the United States Army, and of that number—the specific number is 
on page 1 or 2 there—some 13,000 are in the research and development 
area. Of that 13,000, about 2,500 are in the missile program. 

In 1956 this committee was quite interested in this program and 
what we were doing to conserve this talent. At that time you pointed 
up certain deficiencies to which you thought we ought to give a lot of 
attention. One of them was in the area of general policies, to which 
I have responded previously to this committee. Another was in the 
field of recruitment. Another was in the area of malutilization. All 
of those areas have been watched very closely, and I think it has paid 
big dividends. 

On page 1 you will see that we have a shortage of only 511 scientists 
and engineers at the present time. You will also find that the grades 
in which they are short are noted. We do not consider this 511 short- 
age as anything significant and to be worried about, for actually 511 
is a very small percentage of a total of 21,000. However, I will sa 
that in those 511 spaces there are certain positions that we are still 
having difficulty getting particular persons to fill. So while the num- 
bers are not necessarily significant, I still have areas of concern in 
that 511. 

I know you are tremendously interested in knowing just how our 
shortages have gone down in the scientific area. 

Mr. Davis. Before you leave that paragraph, Mr. Secretary, I notice 
Army is 85 short in grades GS-13 and higher. How many are there, 
for instance, in the supergrades ? 

Mr. Mixron. These do not go to supergrades. I am stopping short 
of supergrades, except where you might raise a specific question to 
which I would respond. 

Mr. Becxworru. At this point, could I ask for a question ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckwortu. How many of those 511 positions do you propose 
to fill by full-fledged competitive civil-service examination, as distin- 
guished from chuseeanithed examinations, as I believe they are called? 

Mr. Miuron. May I ask Mr. Willey to respond to that question, Mr. 
Beckworth ? 

Mr. Witiry. Mr. Beckworth, we would fill all of these by a full- 
fledged competitive examination if the Commission examination calls 
for a written examination that is other than the unassembled type. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Have you asked the Commission to help you to 
give competitive examinations for these jobs? 

Mr. Wutey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortn. They will not do it? 

Mr. Witiry. They always give us help. They approve every exam- 
ination that we have. 
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Mr. Becxworru. That is not my point. Are these competitive 
examinations where you announce them all over the country rather 
than unassembled ? D) as 

I will ask you this: Are any of these examinations unassembled ? 

Mr. Wutey. I could not answer whether any of them are unassem- 
bled because I do not have a listing of the type of examination. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Will you supply that just as quickly as you can 
for me? I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Witey. I would be very happy to. 

(The information requested follows :) 

For engineering and scientific positions in the departmental service, the Civil 
Service Commission issues a nationwide announcement of examinations for such 
positions. Persons who feel that they meet the qualification requirements stated 
in the announcement may compete by filing a statement of their education and a 
statement outlining the nature, scope, and level of their work experience. Such 
statements are reviewed by professional engineers and scientists and are rated 
according to established standards. 

Announcements of examinations for engineering and scientific positions out- 
side the departmental service are issued by the regional offices of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in the same manner as for other positions. It is understood that 
at the present time each regional office has issued announcements for one or more 
types of engineering positions, thus for practical purposes the Government’s need 
for such personnel has been given nationwide publicity. 

Written examinations are required in addition to the statement of education 
and experience in cases where the applicant does not have a degree or is not 
registered by the State. Of possible interest to the subcommittee is the newly 
developed examination, nationwide in scope, for research scientist positions start- 
ing at the grade GS-7. Candidates must hold at least a bachelor’s degree or 
complete requirements for a degree before appointment, and they must pass 
written tests in mathematics, chemistry, and physics in combinations appro- 
priate to the field of science for which they apply. 


Mr. Mixron. I know you would be interested in knowing to what 
factors I attribute the success with the scientific and professional per- 
sonnel. 

Of course, first there may be a softened labor market which may be 
helpful. Too, we have had an increase in the pay scale for the classi- 
fied workers, and that has helped. This committee has at times called 
my attention to the fact that the facilities in which they work were 
not always of the highest, and we have paid a great deal of attention 
to that, particularly in remote areas. 

We also have looked into the matter of housing and transportation 
in these remote areas, which this committee asked me about a couple 
of years ago. Then lastly, but by no means the least, and certainly 
one of the most significant ones in my opinion, has been the design of 
career programs. Judge Davis, you personally have been interested 
in that. We have identified formalized career programs now in 59 
different areas. In the engineering field alone we have 19 such pro- 
grams, and 9 are in process. 

I should like to pass it off with this statement: By means of these 
programs we show the people what they have to do in order to climb 
the career ladder. That, in my considered opinion, is really the crux 
of our success in recruiting. 

Mr. Davis. Could you say approximately how many of your 21,000 
are included in the career programs ? 

Mr. Mixuton. Isn’t that figure about 70,000 at the present time? 
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Mr. Wuey. This would be for all, including other than just the 
scientists. I would say there would be in the neighborhood of around 
10,000 to 12,000 in the scientific area. 

Mr. Davis. I was asking about that because of the importance. Of 
course, it is all important, but it is particularly important in the area 
of scientists. 

Mr. Miuron. Indeed it is. 

Then another factor that we are prosecuting in this area of the 
scientist, engineer, and the professional man, is that which we term 
the dynamics of the profession—a very important factor. We have 
introduced a program by which we encourage participation in scien- 
tific meetings, the presentation of papers. Last year we had a sym- 
posium at West Point at which our scientists prepared 96 different 
papers, out of which we chose the top 10 and gave them a little mone- 
tary reward. To that type of personnel, that is a tremendously big 
morale factor. 

Of course, as you know, we also have what we call the cooperative 
program which I have called to the attention of this committee, by 
which we take 2 men for 1 space and Jet 1 man go to school for 6 
months while the other man is working, and then they switch. By 
that means they get a college education. Our retention of those people 
is growing year by year. At the present time we have 821 young 
men in that program. By that means they get their college degree, 
and we are allowed to take them at the GS-5 level. 

Mr. Witey. We bring them in at GS-2 and work them up. 

Mr. Davis. That is working out very well? 

Mr. Miron. Very well. 

Mr. Davis. How many years has that been in operation, Mr. Secre- 
tary? 

Mr. Minton. I started that program when I was president of New 
Mexico A. and M. It really did not catch on, though, until about 4 
years ago. It is one in which I take a great deal of personal interest 
because I think it helps a lot of lads along. 

Mr. Davis. And very properly so, I would say. 

Mr. Miron. Of course, you also know that in the military field we 
are now allowing men to enlist in the United States Army on a 6-year 
enlistment and give them 2 years of college. Then when they enlist 
for another 6 years we allow them to go to college for an additional 2 
years. That will pay us big dividends, but of course that is in the 
future. 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell us approximately how many are under 
that program ? 

Mr. Mirton. I wish I had that figure. If I do not have it, Mr. 
Chairman, I shall get it for you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The number of personnel now attending college under the enlisted college 
training program is 120. The objective is 1,200 average in training at any one 
time. 

Mr. Minton. At the present time we have only one isolated post to 
which you have referred in the past, and that is at White Sands Prov- 
ing Grounds. There we had a lot of difficulty in years past in keeping 
people on the job and recruiting. However, that is showing great 
improvement in the past few years. 
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Now with respect to our missile program, in which you are tre- 
mendously interested and pointed up some specific problems. First, 
you wanted to know something about our organization. — 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I interrupt the Secretary at this point. I am 
very much interested in the program you are describing. What, in 
general, are the types of university courses and training that. these 
men receive ? 

Mr. Mixton. They are generally in the field of engineering, physics, 
and some chemistry. In some cases they get over into business admin- 
istration, but in the main they are in the scientific fields. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Thank you. 

Mr. Miron. I have a picture here of a graduation exercise of some 
of these boys which I might leave with the committee if they are 
interested. 

Mr. Davis. We are interested, and we would appreciate your 
leaving it. 

Mr. Miuton. I certainly shall. 

You asked me to tell you something about the organization of the 
missile program in the United States Army. The missile program at 
the Department of the Army level falls generally into the General 
Staff arrangement. Our Chief of Research and Development is the 
man who is responsible for the research aspects of it. The Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations is responsible for the training of the men 
who take over. Let us say we have a Nike-Ajax or Nike-Hercules, it 
is his job to train them. The Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics is 
responsible for the procurement and the production after it is out of 
the experimental stage. 

With regard to the particular organization below the Department 
of the Army level, we have the Army Ordnance Missile Command, 
which has control of all of our missile projects. Under that we have 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency and the Army Rocket and Guided 
Missile Agency. All three of those are down at Redstone. Then at 
White Sands we have our proving grounds, which comes under the 
same general headquarters. Then we have the Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory, which is at Pasadena, Calif. 

All of these are Government owned, operated, and managed, except 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, which is a contract agency. 

Do you have any question about organization ? 

Mr. Davis. Who is the contractor there, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Mitton. California Institute of Technology. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 
I do not want to make insidious comparisons, but am I to understand 
that the Army, in contrast to the other services, has a far greater pre- 
ponderance of its own operations rather than contract operations in 
the missile field? Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Mirron. Mr. Johansen, I, too, could not make any comparison. 
I would say that we manage our own. In other words, the manage- 
ment of the system is a vested responsibility of the United States 
Army. We do not contract that. For the systems we design, we do 
the research. Of course, a part of the research is contracted. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. But it is under very stringent supervision and ad- 
ministration of the Army ? 

Mr. Mitton. Of the United States Army, that is right. 
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Mr. JoHANsEN. It seems to me that is a tremendously important 
point. I gather from your comment that you feel that that is exceed- 
ingly desirable and important. 

r. Minton. We think we have been quite successful. We got an 
Explorer up. We got three of them up. 

Mr. Jouansen. I share the Secretary’s feeling on that score. I 
think the proof speaks for the wisdom of the program. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you a question or two about 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. You stated, I believe, that it is at 
California Tech. 

Mr. Minton. Let me check that. 

Mr. Davis. And it is under contract. 

Mr. Miron. Isn’t Cal Tech the contracting agency? That is what 
they are asking me. 

Mr. J. C. Moquin (Army Ordnance Missile Command). It is the 
contractor, but the Jet Propulsion Laboratory is separate and in a 
separate physical location in Government-owned property. 

Mr. Davis. Where is it located ¢ 

Mr. Moqutn. Pasadena, Calif. 

Mr. Davis. Who are the particular people at California Tech to 
whom you look for responsibility under this contract ? 

Mr. Moqutn. The head of the laboratory is Dr. Pickering. He is 
the individual in command to whom we look for management. 

Mr. Davis. As I remember it, I think this Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. 
— out at California Tech, did it not? Are you familiar with 
that 

Mr. Minton. No, sir ; I am not, sir. 

Mr. Moquin. Not being an expert in that field, I just know it is out 
there. I believe that is its only location, so I assume it started there, 

Mr. Davis. Iam sure that information is correct. 

How close supervision does the Army maintain over that operation ? 
What I want to get at is this: Have you just turned the responsibility 
for engineering and research and development over to Dr, Pickering 
and those who are under him? Or do you and your Department main- 
tain a knowledgeable supervision of what they do, so if the contract 
ever comes to an end you will have the benefit of all the knowled 
acquired by reason of it and you would not be helpless if these people 
left and started another Ramo-Wooldridge? 

Mr. Mitton. We are in possession of all the facts. I would like 
to respond to the first: part of that question by saying to you that to the 
best of my knowledge, the Secretary of the Army has been out there 
no less than three times himself looking into this and studying it. 

I failed to mention when I was talking about the organization that 
we have a missile committee right here in the Pentagon which is 
headed by the Secretary of the Army, who serves as chairman of this 

committee. Others on that committee with him are the Army scientist, 
who is Dr. Weber of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
Chief of Research and Development, the Director of Research and 
Development, and also the Director of Special Weapons for the United 
States Army. That committee rides herd on everything in the missile 
area. 

Mr. Davis. I am very much interested to get that information be- 
cause I think it important that the Government and Government peo- 
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‘ple stay on top of these things and do not leave the responsibility with 
someone with whom a contract has been made, farm it out and leave 


‘them in charge of it. 


Mr. Miron. I have so much confidence in these people that I doubt 
if anything escapes them, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That is fine. 

Mr. Miuron. I think you are interested, too, as indicated by some 
of your questions, in what we are doing in the military field with re- 
gard to the ete these people who must handle these weapons 
after we have gone beyond the research stage and are in production. 

Our training load will vary from 20,000 to 25,000 people in this 
particular area each year. The time required will vary. After a 
missile is in production, we consider it a part of the family of artillery. 
Hence, the military people are all classified as artillerymen but with 
special MOS’s. They go through the basic training just like anyone 
else. Then we train them in their specific MOS. By that we mean 
military occupational specialty. 

Mr. Davis. What is your experience with reference to keeping these 
people in the service after you train them ? 

Mr. Mitton. It is improving. Previously, as you recall, we had a 
great deal-of trouble because industry was right outside the gate and 
just as quickly as they came out they could get a job at a much higher 
salary than anything we could pay them. 

Mr. Davis. Is industry after these people that you are training 
to use these weapons, just as they have been after your others? 

Mr. Minton. No,sir. I think that has lessened somewhat. 

Mr. Davis. Is there a place for them in private industry as there 
is for other engineering and scientific people? Is there a demand for 
people who have had this training? 

Mr. Miuron. Not so great a demand as there once was, but that is a 
matter of opinion, sir. As I go around the country, I do not sense 
that clamoring to take people away as I experienced, say a year ago. 

Mr. JouANsEN. To what do you attribute that change? 

Mr. Mitton. Thank you for asking that question. There are 2 or 
3 things. In the first place, we have had an increase in pay in the 
Military Establishment. Secondly, we have gone to stabilized tours. 
In other words, we get a military man, a warrant officer, and keep him 
in the job for 36 months and sometimes longer. 

Mr. Davis. That is much better than frequent temporary assign- 
ments. 

Mr. Miuron. Most of these men are married and have family respon- 
sibilities. They like to think they can stay here a certain period of 
time and give their children some schooling. 

Then we have authorized now what we call proficiency pay. On 
November 1 this year, we started our first proficiency pay in the United 
States Army. The other services have done likewise. 

Mr. Davis. What does that amount to, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Minton. It is $30 per month. However, you can give 2 pay 
steps in any particular grade which can amount to $60 a month. We 
are going into it fully in order to see that we get competent people. 
Tam happy to tell you that within the 1 month we put over 2,000 people 
on proficiency pay. While I cannot say definitely that 100 percent of 
them are in this field, last night, anticipating that you would be 
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tremendously interested, I did run over the list, and almost every one 
of them is in electronics, guided missiles, and related areas. So I can 
say to you almost without contradiction that the proficiency pay which 
we have allotted to the present time is almost entirely in the missile 
area. Ofcourse, it was designed to apply in that area. 

I think you would be interested, too, is what controls we have, which 
naturally follows from the judge’s last question, as to what. follows 
after a man leaves the service. You notice that I said we were train- 
ing between 20,000 and 25,000 each year in this area. A goodly per- 
centage of our young men are in for 2 years, as you recall, and then 
they go into the Reserve program. We keep an annual roster which 
is checked every year on every man who is in the Reserve components 
program. Every man is in there for a period of 6 years total. We 
keep him tabulated by his MOS. Hence, we can reach into a pool of 
748,000 right now and pull out these men who have been traimed in 
this particular area. 

Of course, in a way, that is our manpower mobilization reserve. I 
think that is quite an accomplishment. It is a hereulean task to go 
through those 748,000 records, but I think in an emergency it would 
be helpful. 

Mr. Davis. It is terrifically important, and I am certainly glad that 
you have accomplished that. 

Mr. Mirron. To me, it isa very important program. 

In the civilian field, keeping control of these people who are trained, 
each one of our technical services keeps a roster, Within the last few 
months we have established in the Office of the Director of Research 
and Development what we call the Army Research Office, whose job 
it is to keep tab on the civilian personnel and of their particular 
accomplishments and their particular ability. Right now we are 
cooperating with the Civil Service Commission to set up a nationwide 
roster so we can have cross-servicing in this entire area. 

What I am trying to say is that we fully appreciate that in this 

articular area of manpower resources, we realize that we might be 
in short supply for a while and therefore we just have to husband and 
keep catalog of the qualifications of these individuals, both civilian 
and military. 

Mr. Davis. Are you working out any kind of program to give in- 
centives to these higher and better qualified civilian employees? 

Mr. Mivron. I was going to touch on that in just a moment, but 
let me do it right now. 

We do have an incentive award program. Mr. Brucker has given 
that his personal attention and interest. Every year in the center of 
the Pentagon we call in from all over the Nation the 5 or 6 outstanding 
people who have made a great contribution and we give them checks. 
In one case I think it was $7,500, wasn’t it, for a man who had saved 
us millions upon millions of dollars by some new idea and some new 
thought. I cannot give you the total number of checks or awards 
or citations which we gave, but they are myriad. It has greatly 
improved this year, and I say with a great deal of pride that the 
Army was given the annual award by the National Association of 
Suggestion Systems for the outstanding participation in Government 
for the incentive awards program. This is the first time we have 
received that particular award. However, last year we did receive 
an award for promotion in that particular area. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Belen just reminded me that this committee ap- 
proved the legislation for that program. I want to congratulate you 
on receiving this award. 

Mr. Miuron. Colonel Hoebeke called my attention to the fact, and 
this is a note in your book, that our incentive award program last year 
saved us $43 million. 

Mr. Davis. That is tremendous. 

Mr. Miuron. There was a 41 percent improvement over the precec- 
ing year. That is in the number of suggestions made on merit. 

The lead time in the missile program is something which we always 
have to give consideration to. It takes about 17 weeks after we have 
gotten through the basic MOS training to meld them together and 

marry them up with the equipment. Asa striking illustration of that, 
we take these young lads in, give them basic training, and then give 
them MOS training which will go anywhere from 8 weeks to 36 weeks, 
depending upon the particular MOS. Then we marry them tegether 
into a unit personnelwise, and that takes about 17 weeks to get the 
unit operating. 

Then we take that personnel unit out to White Sands and marry 
them up with the equipment so that we have a package of equipment 
and personnel to move to the on-site position. 

You also indicated a great deal of interest in our controls and watch- 
ing policy implementation. This we have accomplished by surveys. 

I am certain that you are aware that in the Army we run constantly 
surveys to see that manpower is properly utilized. I may say that 
this year we are paying particular attention to the missile field. In 
1959 the entire Army Ordnance Missile Command, including all those 
agencies which I mentioned, will be surveyed to see if they are utilizing 
their personnel properly. This is a command function, however. I 
would not want you to assume that this depends upon action at the 
Department of Army level. This is a command function upon all 
commands of the United States Army. However, we do ride herd on 
it at various intervals. 

I would like to pause here and see if you have any questions with 
regard to scientific and professional personnel, particularly in the 
missile field, before I go to the second item which was in your letter 
of the 4th of November. 

Mr. Davis. Any questions on that, gentlemen ? 

I think you covered it most comprehensively, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Mitron. It isa very, very important field. 

The next question which you raised, Mr. Chairman, in your letter 
of November 4 pertained to civilian employment, and you asked 2 
specific questions, 2 specific subquestions, in that area. 

The first question was how was it we accomplished a 13-percent 
reduction last year in our major headquarters. 

If you will turn to your book there and look under IT B you will 
find a detailed analysis of the reduction in all the headquarters and 
at the base you will find that we did reduce 13 percent overall. There 
was a 17-percent reduction in military, and there was a 10-percent 
reduction in civilian, which equalized at the 13 percent. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. From what time? 

Mr. Mixron. December 31, 1956, to June 30, 1958. It isa year and 
a half. 
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Mr. Davis. It would seem you did this by functions, Mr. Secretary, 
instead of across the board. 

Mr. Mizron. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. That was one of the things that we have been emphasiz- 
ing in this committee. 

r. Minton. We did it by more austere staffing, looking at the func- 
tional area, putting the first things first, giving priority to those things 
which we considered of the highest priority and those of lesser im- 
portance in some cases we ruled out, and in other cases we cut the staff. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. In Detroit the general in charge transferred opera- 
tions of five military operations from civilian to military hands, 
Civilians were in charge of that operation under the supervision of 
the Army but now the operation is directly in the hands of the Army, 
That is something we have been watching very carefully here, to leave 
operations of civilians in civilian hands and operations of the mili- 
tary in military hands. I think that changed the picture there. 

Mr. Minron. Mr. Lesinski, I am certain that you might find some 
individual instances where that occurred, but our policy still is that 
the man in uniform is a fighting man. He is a military man, and 
therefore we ought to relieve him of all these administrative func- 
tions that we possibly can. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. If I bring that to your attention—names and every- 
thing—would you look into it 

Mr. Mixon. Indeed I will. Our policy is quite the contrary. It 
is to leave these administrative functions, where they can be effec- 
tively handled, by civilians. I failed to mention that in our missile 
command 83 percent of our higher type jobs are in civilian hands. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Thank you kindly. 

Mr. Mixton. I would like to have specifics. 

The second question which you raised in your second part of the 
question, Mr. Obaitnan; is how are we going to effect the 2-percent 
reduction which we expect to effectuate by the end of this year. I 
know you are particularly interested in whether we will have any 
RIF’s or whether we will do it by attrition. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Is that the end of this fiscal year ? 

Mr. Mizron. Yes, sir. 

Our position is that we will do this to the very utmost by attrition. 

It may be after we get a little further along the way we might have 
to have a few RIF’s, but if we do they will be things we can cut out. 

Mr. Davis. I know I do not need to emphasize this fact, Mr. Sec- 
retary—in speaking of reductions we do not mean to reduce our de- 
fenses but a reduction of personnel which would serve really to in- 
crease the strength and effectiveness of our defenses through elimi- 
nation of useless positions. We do not mean to reduce the strength 
of our services. 

Mr. Mixton. I fully understand that, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. There is a peculiar setup in Detroit, also. I just 
got through talking to some Federal employees there. This involved 
a vacancy which arose involving an individual formerly with the 
Army in a civilian capacity, a woman in particular who left the 
service because her mother was sick. She was away for a whole year. 
She came back. There was a vacancy and they promised her that 
during the 6 months’ probationary period she would fill that vacancy. 
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As it happened she worked the 6 months and they appointed some- 
body else in her place. I believe it was a level 5. ; 

The point is that this woman was used to fill in until they appointed 
someone else in her place and she was “RIF’d.” 

I do not believe that is fair to the individuals involved. I haven’t 
the letter on that particular case but I would like some explanation 
as to why she was not put on the roll permanently. 

Mr. Miuuron. In individual cases like that, if I can have the informa- 
tion, I will certainly look into it. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. I have that coming through the mail. 

Mr. Mixtron. Would you send it to me? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. If she didn’t work she should be out. But I was 
informed she did her job well. She has been 8 or 10 years in the 
service and is fully informed on her job. 

Mr. Mitton. I think this committee knows that humane implemen- 
tation of these policies is something I always worry about. 

Mr. Lesinskr. You are only one man and you have thousands under 
you. I understand that. 

Mr. Minton. Just staying with individual cases is the only way you 
can whip that one. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. But the thing that is gratifying to me is that there 
seems to be some sound basic policy by which these individual cases 
might be judged. That is the tremendously important thing to me. 

Mr. Mitton. In my book it is important, the most important job I 
have. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I appreciate your statement, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Mixton. I think I have said as much as time will permit on 
that second question, Judge, unless you have some further question. 

Mr. Davis. You covered it very fully and by reading this page 
which deals with it in your book we see the picture very clearly. 

Mr. Mivron. The third question which you asked is what are we 
doing about reviewing job vacancies. 

On June 26 of this year we sent a directive to the field that jobs 
would not be refilled once vacated until that job had been reviewed as 
to its importance. This was in consonance with the President’s 
directive. 

Mr. Davis. What date was that? 

Mr. Mitton. June 26 that we sent that directive to the field. 

In order to follow up from the departmental level down to the 
operating command we put this on the list for the Inspector General 
to check on when he makes his annual inspection. In other words, 
it is a specific item that he goes into. It was on his list last year, too, 
and we found that in the main the Department throughout all of its 
echelons was complying with policy and they were reviewing these 
jobs. However, we did reemphasize on June 26 to the Inspector 
General and to our survey teams that this will be one matter that 
is to be watched. 

Mr. JoHansen. At that point can you say specifically where the 
responsibility for the review is vested ? 

Mr. Mitton. Yes, sir; at the commanding level of the installation. 
The review team goes from the higher level down, and if they find 
something that is wrong there this man is accountable to his next 
senior. 
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Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. It does; thank you. 

Mr. Mixron. Do you have further questions on review of job 
vacancies ¢ 

Mr. Davis. No, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Mitton. The next question is one which we have discussed 
at various times and one in which we all have a great deal of interest. 
It goes to the grade structure, which some have called a creeping 
grade structure. 

The Department of the Army became cognizant of this problem in 
1954, and we ran a survey covering the period from 1954 to 1957. It 
is undeniable that your grade structure tends to creep upward. I 
do not think that that is limited to the Army. 

Last year Judge Davis himself was very much interested in this, 
and if you recall, Judge, you asked me to find out—because at that 
moment I mentioned I was on the Cordiner Committee and this 
matter had been brought to their attention—you asked me if I could 
get some objective data from the people who were on my advisory 
group as to what they were finding. I know you wanted objective 
data and not subjective. About all I could get was a subjective state- 
ment that industry is confronted with the same thing. There seems 
to be a tendency to creep higher and higher into what some people 
call the executive type of position, GS-11 to 15. 

As you introduce such things as automation, it seems to me that 
it is inevitable that you will be confronted with this problem, and 
the only answer that I can possibly make is that it will just take 
eternal vigilance to keep this thing within control. 

Mr. Davis. I think that is the answer to it. It is something that 
will not take care of itself. I think it will take, as you just said, 
eternal vigilance. 

Mr. Mitton. I have discarded from my book the fact that improper 
grading is a factor. I think it was when perhaps you first said to 
me “You had better watch this thing.” But if there is any at the 
present time it is negligible compared with the other factors. 

Mr. Davis. What are those other factors? 

Mr. Mixron. I am thinking of automation now. 

Just yesterday my attention was called 

Mr. Davis. We have not had automation to any great extent up to 
this present time. 

Mr. Miron. It is moving in on us in a hurry, though, Judge. We 
have 30 installations where we have introduced electronic computing 
machines which take the place of people in lower grades. 

Just yesterday my attention was called to one little operation we 
have where we put in electronic equipment. We have replaced 46 
people. 

Mr. Davis. I was thinking along that same line. Where you install 
automation and that kind of machinery there should be a correspond- 
ing reduction in the number of personnel. 

Mr. Mirron. There is overall. I would like to wind up with that 
overall reduction if I may. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Mixton. I also think it is quite significant, in this little incident 
I was mentioning, that though we reduced personnel by 46 we did over 
10,000 man-hours of additional work—that is, the equivalent. 
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Mr. Davis. We have had brought to our attention, not. in your 
Department but concerning other departments, the fact that there 
has been a compression within the 13, 14, and 15 grades, which is not 
in any considerable sense due to installation of automation or any of 
these new developments. I can see where that will probably make a 
greater problem out of it, but there is a lot of this compression in those 
grades which has not been due to that at all. 

Mr. Muzton. I would accept that. What I was trying to point 
out is that I think we have a problem that will tend to grow, and if we 
are going to keep it within bounds we will have to be so vigilant 
that 

Mr. Davis. You put your finger on it. It will require constant 
attention. 

Mr. Miron. In our particular area the factors to which we attribute 
our increased grade structure are in the areas of research and develop- 
ment, which has come into the picture since 1953, and in the field of 
civil functions where the Army has a tremendous amount of engineer- 
ing work to do not only for itself but for the other services. 

In general the whole technological advancement tends to call in the 
higher percentage. 

I am happy to tell you that in the increase in these grades from 
11 to 15 only 6.5 percent of it we have found in our headquarters. 
I think it is quite complimentary to the Army that about 4 percent 
of that was atributable to our placing civilians in place of militarv. 

If you remember, about 2 years ago I reported to you that we had 
pulied 12,000 people out of higher headquarters. They were func- 
tions we could give to civilians to give us that continuity. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Another point was brought up to me in my meeting 
with the Federal employees. There are 3 installations in Detroit, and 
the thought occurred to us that they should be brought under 1 
building there. I understand you are wondering what I am talking 
about because you do not know this particular area. Two of the 
buildings are being leased. The other is not leased. 

It seems proper to bring all of these installations into one building, 
unless you have a special reason for it. 

I did not get the terminology of each one separately. One has 
to do with spare parts, the other with running the central office in 
Michigan, and the other is the tank arsenal. 

I understand that at the tank arsenal they have sufficient space for 
all three of them. I have not gone into it thoroughly. You may be 
much more familiar with it than I am. 

To save money, space, and work hours, I think if those 3 were 
brought together into 1 area it would be very helpful. 

Have you any comment on that? Is there any way to save money 
and bring them together ¢ 

Mr. Mirron. We have made a note of that, Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you have any more. questions on the 
subject of civilian grades? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. I do want to make this observation, how- 
ever: I want to compliment you and your staff on what you have 
done along that line. You have certainly made wonderful progress 
in connection with it. 
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We find in some agencies that there is a tendency on the part of 

people who want to get into these higher grades where the job they 
are on and the work they are performing does not justify it. They 
will look around and see if they cannot add a little something to 
the job description, whether it is needed or not, to push them on up. 
That is something we have to watch all the time, and I know you 
do, too. 
_ Mr. Miron. We watch that very, very carefully. Of course, our 
jobs are resurveyed once a year. There is always that tendency. It 
1s something you have to aggressively watch. If you sit down and 
close your eyes to it, it will be on you before you know it. 

Mr. Davis. It surely will. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. If we had more witnesses like Mr. Milton here before 
us, who does not dodge the questions and is not afraid to answer, 
we would have a better situation all around. 

Our purpose here is not to hit anybody over the head, but simply 
to get information. Your willingness to answer questions has been 
extremely gratifying and we appreciate it very much. I think if 
more of the witnesses were as you are we would have better man- 
agement. 

Mar. Mitton. Mr. Lesinski, I appreciate that very much, but I am 
really a little selfish about it. Everything that you people say up here 
after your report is finish, Mr. Willey goes through it and red lines 
everything yousay. Then throughout the year we watch that, and then 
just before we come back up here we go through it to see what progress 
we have made on every one of these suggestions, so 1 would say it has 
helped me immeasurably to have you people point out some things. 

As I said a few moments ago, back in 1956 you really caused me to 
take a hard look at some of these programs, and I think it is paying off. 

Mr. Davis. You will excuse me at that point, Mr. Secretary. 

I want to introduce in the record at this point your letter of Novem- 
ber 28, 1958, to Chairman Tom Murray, of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, which I am sure you will recall. It deals 
with the report recently published by this subcommittee concerning the 
trend toward higher grades and salaries of Federal personnel. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 28, 1958. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have studied with interest the report recently published 
by the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization dealing with the trend toward 
higher grades and salaries of Federal personnel. The current plans of Repre- 
sentative Davis to inquire further into the problem during the forthcoming series 
of meetings with Department of the Army representatives is consideree timely 
and parallels actions taken by this Department. 

The growing trend toward higher grade levels has not escaped the attention 
of the Department of the Army. Among other studies which are being made of 
the civilian grade structure in the Department, some time ago I decided to ask the 
Secretary of the Army’s Advisory Committee on Civilian Personnel Management, 
which consists of recognized leaders in personnel management in industry and 
other nongovernmental organizations, to advise me of the trend in major indus- 
tries with respect to the salary levels and requirements for managerial and 
executive level personnel. The committee has set a date for its meeting and will 
devote its attention to this specific problem as the single agenda item on December 
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8, 1958. I am hopeful that the observations and the views of the advisory 
committee will contribute sigfinificantly to our mutual understanding and analysis 
of the grade level trend in the Federal Government. 
With warmest personal regards, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


Huex H. Mirron II, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 

In that letter you state that you have set December 8, 1958, as the 
date for a meeting at which you will get certain data in connection 
with this problem. 

The committee would like to have that data when it becomes avail- 
able. 

Mr. Minton. The December 8 date is the date that my advisory group 
meets. I wish they had met previously so I could have brought the 
data to you. 

This is something I have posed to them, asking them to try to get for 
me the same information you asked for last year but which I could not 
get on an objective basis. I can get it subjectively but everybody just 
says it is something that is happening. However, when I ask to what 
extent they cannot tell me. You will be furnished the letter. 

Mr. Davis. We will look forward to receiving it. 

Mr. Mitton. The fifth item in your letter of November 4 was imple- 
mentation of H. R. 2512, and it pertained to Public Laws 216 and 784 
of the 8ist Congress. That pertains to financial management. 

I think this committee has scheduled a hearing about February 15 
on this, or at least we have to report to you by February 15, and the 
Department of Defense by February 5. I would like to hold my 
remarks until we get those reports. We are prosecuting it, and you 
are particularly interested, I know, in dual stafing, which of course 
is something we have paid an awful lot of attention to, and something 
we do constantly. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. We will pass that over, then, until that time. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I was informed last year that there was a law set u 
by Congress, I think during the Korean war, which requires dua 
staffing in the armed services. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. Mitton. I certainly am not knowledgeable as to any such law. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I was informed by a general whom I met on the plane 
coming home that Congress requires dual staffing. 

Mr. Minton. Let me ask the lawyers who are in the Department 
the Army if they know anything about it. I will research that 

or you. 

I can well see that in certain areas the best interest of the national 
defense might be served. That is the type of problem I worry about 
no end. Many times I am confronted with this problem—why not 
put a civilian in charge of one of your depots and let him just continue 
torun it? 

Actually I have to think of operating a depot in some foreign land 
some time and I have to train a military man to go over there. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Mixron. It is not as easy as it might appear, that you can just 
say this is the line, and over here it will be military and here it will 
be civilian. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. We are complaining about dual staffing, and that is 
why I brought it out. Also, if Congress has passed a law that there 
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has to be dual staffing how far does it go? Maybe that is something 
you are bucking up against that you can do nothing about. 

If that law is too exacting or too broad it should be changed. On 
the other hand there are places you should have dual staffing in order 
to train military personnel. 

Mr. Miuron. That never has been a problem with me up to the 
present time. My problem has been dog away with dual staffing. 
It is quite the converse of what that law would tend to support. I have 
never run into that problem. We will research it a little further and 
some time I will stop by and discuss it with you if I may. 

Mr. Davis. We have not located any such law as that, and I do not 
think you will. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I have not found it, either, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I think, also, if you can get the word back to that general 
that he must be under a misapprehension about that it might be helpful. 

Mr. Gross. To what degree do you use personnel management con- 
sultants in the Army ¢ 

Mr. Miron. I havea committee of five people who advise me. They 
meet about three times a year, | would say. I throw problems at them 
just like the one we were discussing, and I also get them to go out to 
our bases to see how well the Army is doing or how poorly we are 
doing. 

I have one consultant in the manpower field who is on the staff 
of Columbia University. He costs me nothing. I pay his railroad 
fare down. He is probably the outstanding man in manpower utiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Gross. You have some in the Army setup who cost you money, 
though, do you not, other than transportation ¢ 

Mr. Mruron. I think we have a list. 

Mr. Gross. I have a memo showing that on January 3, 1958, you 
entered into a contract with the Jessup Co. of Washington to organize 
the management force of the Chemical Corps School and to install a 
management technique at the United States Army Chemical Warfare 
Laboratories in Maryland. 

Why don’t you use your own staff ? 

Mr. Miuron. I cannot speak specifically to that particular Jessup 
Co. contract, but many times, Mr. Gross, we do find it to our advantage 
to call in outsiders because they give us a clean sweep and tell us a lot 
of things we are doing wrong when perhaps by being so close to the 
forest we just do not see the trees. 

We have followed that type of procedure, calling in people to make 
surveys. We might have a quartermaster depot where we might say 
to a consultant “We would like you to go in there and give us a 
complete survey as to how we can better this thing, how we can save 
money.” Of course, we do it with our own personnel to the best of 
our ability, but there is some advantage to us in having some consultant 
come in at various times. 

Mr. Gross. One of your consultants in the Chemical Corps appar- 
ently delivered lectures on getting things across in the function of 
written communication, logic, and syntax. 

Mr. Miuron. Was that at the Chemical School, sir ? 

Mr. Gross. These are under the heading of profession: al presenta- 
tions. The function of written communication, lecture on written 
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communications, and steps toward improvement. Speaking of dual 
stafling I think you ought to get into this subject a little more deeply. 

I cannot understand why you go out and hire these professional 
lecturers for the Army on management and personnel, ostensibly for 
the purpose of making personnel more efficient. I don’t understand 
why you do this. 

Mr. Minton. I do have a listing here of the lectures at the Chemical 
Corps field installations for 1956 to 1959. In 1956, I find 3 at $150. 
I don’t know the area they covered. In 1957 there were 10 at $614. 
In 1958 they were back down to 3 at $150. 

I am certain they were areas where they did not feel they had the 
competence right there on their own staff. 

If you have the subject let me—— 

Mr. Gross. I think if you will go back through the record you will 
find the Army has spent thousands of dollars on these people and not 
just hundreds of dollars. It is not $150 or $250 but thousands of 
dollars that have been spent on per diem and transportation for these 
lecturers. 

I have a letter to the Honorable Frank T. Bow, a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee, a letter signed by W. R. Curry, 
brigadier general, United States Army, Assistant CCM/Lo for Plan- 
ning and Doctri ine, in which he states as follows: 

It is indicated in my October 14, 1957, letter that 19 consultants were em- 
ployed for a total of 299 days during fiscal year 1957. Of these 299 days, 148 
days were devoted to management training through seminars and formal Chemi- 
cal Corps School courses and 151 days devoted to consulting services in per- 
sonnel management. 

You have your own personnel people there / 

Mr. Miuron. Yes, we have our own personnel. Could I take that, 
look into it, and give you a report on it 

Mr. Gross. Yes, I would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Miuron. These are some of the things where I don’t know all 
the details. 

Mr. Gross. What process do you use to find out whether the con- 
sultant can do the job? Are these people se sreened ? 

Mr. Miuton. Very carefully scrutinized, sir. I would like to take 
that list and really get into it because I think that is one area you 
can help me with. Let me get my teeth into it. 

Mr. Gross. This is an area where you are indulging in a good deal 
of dual staffing if the information I have is correc te 

Mr. Mirron. It may well be. If I could have that I would like 
to get into it. 

Mr. Gross. Then I have a statement here regarding a vacancy for 
a civilian personnel officer in the Chemical Corps. How do you fill 
such a job as that ? 

Mr. Witter. This is something of which we are very proud, Mr. 
Gross, in the Army. 

We have a sy stem whereby grade 13 jobs and above in the civilian 
personnel field receive armyw ide consideration before they are filled 
so that we make sure that the entire scope of the Army is considered 
to determine the very best people to be appointed to ‘such jobs. 

This new position, which has just been established in the office of 
the chief chemical officer to set up an integrated civilian personnel 
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organization, will be a grade 15 job. In this particular job, which 
is a good example, the chief chemical officer has asked for a slate 
of candidates consisting of the best qualified people that we have any- 
where in the Army for his consideration in determining who shall 
be his new civilian personnel director. 

We are in the process right now of reviewing the list. I looked 
at the list yesterday, and they have a slate of 14 candidates from 
throughout the world who are being considered. 

Mr. Gross. What was the job previously ? 

Mr. Witter. The job really did not exist as it now exists because 
the personnel function was splintered. You had training over in 
one organization, and you had placement, examination, and employee 
utilization in another, and career development in still another organ- 
ization. This job has been pulled together and it is being set up 
as a grade 15 job which is the same grade as the job of the civilian 
personnel directors in other services. 

Mr. Gross. The work was carried on by a grade 13 before, was it 
not ? 

Mr. Wizey. It was not the same job and the job was splintered 
among several organizations. This was the arrangement which the 
Chemical Corps had. More than most services, it had endeavored to 
break down the function in a military-civilian staff arrangement. 
Usually the civilian personnel organization is pretty well integrated 
but this was not true in the Chemical Corps. 

Mr. Gross. Do I understand you will promote from within the 
service or are you going outside to get somebody ? 

Mr. Witter. I would not be able to answer whether the candidate 
will come from within the Chemical Corps. I feel quite confident the 
person to be selected will come from within the Army. I don’t know 
whether it will be from the Chemical Corps. 

Mr. Davis. The grade 14 candidates are in the service? 

Mr. Wuuey. Yes, all in the Army, people thoroughly experienced 
in Army civilian personnel management, who have proven records of 
ability for handling the type of work this will call for, and of course 
we are considering people within the Chemical Corps, within the other 
commands, overseas commands, and in the continental Army. 

Mr. Gross. I will follow this up with a great deal of interest. This 
business of going out and hiring college professors from all over the 
country to come in and lecture to your own people, presumably to tell 
them how to run the personnel of the Chemical Corps and other divi- 
sions of your Department, is something I will follow up closely. I 
cannot see the taxpayers continuing to spend money for that purpose. 
Perhaps it is necessary, but so far as 1 am concerned, I want proof 
if it is necessary to get professors from California, Nevada, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, in my own home State and other places, to tell your 
personnel people how to run their business. I do not believe it is 
necessary, and I think it is costing the taxpayers more money than you 
may think. 

Mr. Miuron. We will take another good long look at this and watch 
itcarefully. Ican assure you of that. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. Mr. Willey, one point has been brought up. In your 
training program, the one we initiated this past year, do you prefer 
taking from your present personnel the trainees who are necessary for 
advancement or do you go on the outside ? 
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Mr. Wuey. As Mr. Milton mentioned, our career development 


program, into which most of our basic personnel — mesh, pro- 
e 


vides for our bringing in young people at lower levels, and then by 
systematically training them, developing them, rotating them amon 
various kinds of assignments we assure that they move up the ladder o 
progress so that they will be well-trained in the work that the Army 
requires them to do, and at some future date we will have the resource 
right within the Army. We will havea man who has been trained and 
fully qualified in the work he might have to do 10 years hence. 

Our plan basically is to bring in people at this level, usually about 
grade 5, and develop them ourselves. We always will have a require- 
ment for bringing in specialists for some new technique or some func- 
tion or sonsbalined field, something where the Army does not find it 

rofitable or feasible to train on its own. We have people coming in 
aterally. Our system is designed to bring people in from the bottom 
and bring them on up. 

Mr. Gross. The reason for the question was that these people are 
brought in from various segments of our economy at grade 5. After 
6 months they are promoted to grade 7. 

Mr. Witter. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. Oftentimes you have trained personnel within the in- 
stallation and you are still bringing in these people from the outside. 
Your present peepee then feels rebuffed and disgusted with the 
fact that you have people in the installation already qualified for 
promotion and they are not being fully utilized. 

I respect the statement that you need to bring people in from the 
outside occasionally. Are you fully utilizing the personnel that you 
now have? 

Mr. Wuey. In my personal opinion I think our program well con- 
siders the fact you just mentioned. If you are going to attract people 
on a career basis you have to assure that people already in the pro- 
os and in the Department are given full consideration for any 

evelopment opportunities; so, if I left you with the impression we 
bring in people only from the outside at the grade 5 level, that is not 
so. We consider anybody from within the Army at this level who 
has the potential, and we definitely try to insure that just the same 
kind of developmental opportunities will be made available to those 
people as to people we bring in from outside. 

ate Gross. The main point is that you bring in people from the 
outside. 

Mr. Witter. We try to rebuild our strength, and this is the basis for 
our college recruitment program. We also check people who are in 
the service who are qualified by giving a civil-service examination at 
the entrance level, and they are given the same consideration. We 
get a good many ner right here in the Adjutant General’s Office, 
which has a large body of clerical people. They have a management 
intern program for people right within the organization, file clerks 
and people of that sort. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHansen. I would like to pursue this subject Mr. Gross has 
brought up just a little further. 
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Would you agree that a good principle and a good practice may be 
jeopardized by abuses? In other words, I can conceive of many cir- 
cumstances in which consultant services are necessary and extremely 
valuable. Just because they are necessary and extremely valuable in 
certain cireumstances, would you not agree that it is particularly 
important not to jeopardize that pr actice and that principle by per- 
mitting abuses of the good practice and the good principle to creep in? 

Mr. Minron. I agree with you wholeheartedly. I think the point 
Mr. Gross has raised and you have raised is very good. There are 
times you need them, but you do not need to get people to do a job 
you can do yourself. 

Mr. Jouansen. I am not speaking primarily of the Army in this 
connection. I think it has become almost a fad in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I am particularly anxious that we do not throw the baby 
away with the dirty bath water. 

Mr. Miuron. It has been a problem. When I first came in the 
number was tremendous. It has been going down and down, but I 
think there are still abuses. 

Mr. Gross. In 1953, one of the first bills passed by Congress created 
another Assistant Secretary of State for purposes of personnel man- 
agement. I opposed it on the House floor but was, as usual, over- 
ridden. The position went to the president of the Quaker Oats Co., 
from Cedar Rapids, lowa. Shortly after he went into office he hired, 
I believe, Heller & Associates to come in and tell him how to reorganize 
the State Department, ostensibly to cut personnel and provide more 
efficiency. It wound up with this Assistant Secretary resigning and 
Heller & Associates being paid $5,000 per man-month, and accom- 
plished little or nothing. State Department personnel has grewn and 
grown and grown. 

Mr. Miron. I think that is just another problem you have to be 
eternally vigilant on and watch it carefully. 

Mr. Gross. I will certainly watch it. 

Mr. Mirron. I am with you. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I agree with my colleague from Iowa in the matter 
of eliminating the abuses, but I want to be sure there is not a complete 
rejection of the principle that all wisdom does not exist within the 
Department of the Army or any other department. 

Mr. Miuron. I understand. If we have to have a medical con- 
sultant to save a man’s life you are not objecting to that, but you 
want. a valid case. 

Mr. Jouansen. That is right. 

Mr. Mivron. I have three more items left in your nine-point letter, 
and I will hurriedly go over them. 

The sixth item pertained to the wage-board surveys, and I think 
you are particularly interested in knowing what was being done to 
cut. down the time between the time when there is an inequity in 
wages and the time we begin paying a different wage. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuron. We have taken three definite steps to cut that time 
down and I can report progress. 

Previously we started the preparatory work at the Department 
of the Army level. Now we have delegated this preparatory work 
to the major installation in the area where the wages have to be ad- 
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justed. Previously the average time in getting this preparatory 
work done was 6 weeks. It is now down to 4 weeks, and in 1 case it 
was done in 19 days. 

Mr. Davis. That is substantial progress. 

Mr. Mriton. The Department will continue its policy of establish- 
ing rates based on industrial rates. 

We have placed definite time limits for the accomplishment of 
each phase of the survey process so that we can get away from any 
thought of retroactive aspects. We want to cut the time down short 
so we can have equity in payment and avoid the application of new 
schedules retroactively. I think that is what the committee is inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. It is better for everybody concerned to get the 
wages readjusted quickly so as to eliminate any necessity for retro- 
active payments. At the same time there have been noticeable delays 
in the past in getting the new schedules worked out, and there is a 
real need for cutting down that time. That is the reason the law was 
passed, to eliminate some of that delay, and I want you to know we 
appreciate your cooperation in this. 

Mr. Mitron. I want to report back to this committee next year on 
this particular subject because I think it is one where you can really 
make some progress if you go after it, and I think we are headed in 
that direction. 

Mr. Davis. That is fine. Thank you. 

Mr. Miron. The next point in your letter pertains to the civilian 
overseas rotation program. We have explained previously that when 
we had overseas vacancies we would try to fill them by recruitment 
from our own people, send them overseas, and when they got through 
with their assignment, bring them back here. When this program 
was inaugurated in 1956 only about 25 percent of the people sent 
overseas came from within our own organization. 

Last year 75 percent of the overseas assignments were effected 
through reassignment or transfer of qualified employees. On the 
termination of their overseas assignments they come back here and 
our job is to see that they are properly placed in positions in the 
continental United States. Three hundred and three came back last 
year and we were able to place some of them but we have 152 we have 
not yet placed. We are still working on it. 

There are differences of opinion as to whether this program is good 
or bad. I would say, though, that the preponderance of opinion 1s 
that this is a splendid thing. Some people say, “I would rather not 
take chances on going overseas and then coming back and not being 
placed.” 

I will not touch, unless the Chairman wishes me to, on the civilian 
promotion program, because there are eight points in my statement 
and they specify what the criteria are for promotion programs. 

Mr. Davis. We can read that. 

Mr. Miron. The last item in your nine-point letter pertains to 
manpower utilization surveys. 

We have four different types of surveys in the United States Army. 
One of them is what we call the onsite manpower utilization survey, 
where the senior command sends a survey party down and they take 
everything, military and civilian, to appraise utilization, to deter- 
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mine manpower requirements, and to see that there is no dual staffing. 
Other surveys are conducted to see if the job assignment is correct and’ 
that the proper people are assigned to the jobs to be done. 

Mr. Davis. How often is that done ? 

Mr. Mitton. It is done entire armywide once every 2 years, but 
many times it is done more often. 

In addition to that we have a military personnel management sur- 
vey ; then we have a civilian personnel management survey; then we 
have a management survey, each with a different basic purpose, but 
all having manpower implications. So it is very seldom we do not 
hit these commands at least once a year and sometimes once every 6: 
months. If we find something wrong we go back. 

Mr. Davis. How often is it contemplated that a military survey and 
a civilian survey and a management survey will be made? 

Mr. Minton. At least one every 2 years armywide. 

Mr. Davis. That was the first one you mentioned ? 

Mr. Mitron. Yes. The military personnel management survey is 
twice every year. The manpower utilization survey is once every 
other year and the civilian personnel management survey is once every 
2 years. 

Mr. Wutey. I think the chairman will be interested to know that 
we have on this civilian personnel management survey, combined with 
the Civil Service Commission to reduce the frequency of surveys, to: 
assure that we have this done in the best coordinated fashion, and to: 
be sure we will have a full review of personnel management in terms 
of what the Commission’s requirements are. The Commission joins 
with us and this saves manpower, reduces the burden on commands, 
and provides for the overall review which I think is the intent behind 
the committee’s interest. 

Mr. Davis. How often is there a survey in which the Commission 
cooperates with you ? 

Mr. Witter. This is in the process of being worked out now. We 
have been in this procedure for nearly a year. We do this surveying 
on a command basis—the Ordnance Corps, the Chemical Corps, and so- 
on. We are to be there at least every 214 years. As Mr. Milton has. 
indicated, if there is a specific problem or a difficulty we may have to 
go more frequently. 

I think the chairman is interested in one area you asked us to look 
into, and we are in the process of looking into a specific command on a 
more frequent basis. 

Mr. Davis. Does that conclude what you want to say on that, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Mitton. No, sir. I want to give this additional data. 

We raised the question whether we should continue this policy of 
manpower surveys and we have concluded it pays big dividends and. 
we are going to continue them. 

Last year we ran 407 surveys involving 306,801 positions, and as a 
result of these surveys 16,889 adjustments were made, and I think that 
fully justifies a continuance of that policy. 

This year we will run 485 different surveys. We made a spot check 
the other day or 50 of these surveys and we found they averaged 180 
internal adjustments per survey, so I hope the committee concurs with. 
me that this is one way of riding herd on this problem. 
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Mr. Davis. We certainly do concur with you that it is one way of 
riding herd on the problem. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. On the subject of military manpower, I hope you will 
use your considerable influence to support the bill which I will again 
introduce when Congress reconvenes to extend the obligated service of 
the graduates of the Military Academies. I hope you will lend your 
influence to that bill. 

Mr. Miuron. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I seem to sense there will be opposition to it from the 
Pentagon and you could be helpful. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsktr. I introduced a bill last year, which became Public 
Law 737, and the purpose of it was the placement of individuals who, 
because of qualifications, were downgraded. 

What are you doing now about placing people who have been down- 
graded, say, from grade 7 to grade 5, and are still retaining the salary 
of grade 7? If qualified after 2 years they retain the grade 7 salary. 
What are you doing to place those individuals? 

Mr. Miron. I will ask Mr. Willey to respond to that. 

Mr. Witter. I am very happy to have an opportunity to tell you that, 
within the Army, where, as you know, we have had considerable turbu- 
lence coming down in strength as we have, in this kind of a situation 
the Army takes care of its own. It insures that persons who are being 
separated, whose jobs are being affected by a reduction in force, or who 
are being cut eek in grade, get an opportunity to be moved to some 
other activity within the Army to be sure they will retain their grade 
and contribute on the level of accomplishment they have already 
attained. 

Our first effort is to make sure, insofar as possible, that we will be 
able to use these people in the most effective way by keeping them in 
their present position, and we try to see that they suffer no undue 
hardship through no fault of their own. 

Mr. INsKI. I know people who were hired, say at $12,000 or 
$8,000, and at a later date they were told, “We can’t pay you that,” 
although they were doing the same work. The person should not 
have been hired at that rate if the positions were not properly graded. 
It creates considerable difficulty for the individual. 

I am happy to hear your remarks because I think the person who 
has done a specific job for many years should be retained in that job. 
If that job is done away with you have to consider that, too. 

Mr. Wier. As has been described earlier, our endeavor is to build 
the strongest, most competent, most loyal, most dedicated work force 
possible. We want their careers safeguarded to the maximum extent 
oT So we try to insure that these people are placed in proper 
Jobs. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you about the rights 
of appeal of employees. Mr. Willey’s remarks prompt me to ask this 

uestion: You say you want a loyal hard-working group under you. 

ftentimes occasions come up where I believe there would be greater 
harmony in the services if there were individual rights of appeal of 
the employee. 
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Would you care to give an expression as to the grievance procedure 
of the employee today and how far they can go, and would you possibly 
support a different procedure of appeals of employees ? 

fr. Mizron. They do have those rights of appeal. I will ask Mr. 
Willey to respond to that because he is thoroughly familiar with the 
subject. 

Mr. Wiutuey. I think we already have an appeal procedure that 
affords the employee what you have stated and which we certainly 
concur in fully as being a proper right of appeal for any grievance 
he thinks he has suffered. That appeal right gives him the oppor- 
tunity to appeal to the Secretary of the Army without going outside 
of the Army itself, to obtain redress or to have the grievance consid- 
ered. In fact, Secretary Milton has a committee of people who sit 
at the secretarial level to consider those appeals. 

Where the employee does not receive what he considers to be a 
right decision at the installation level, he then goes to the command 
level and the command level can direct that the action taken at the 
installation level be countermanded if the commanding general feels 
it should be. 

If the installation action is not overturned by the command, it comes 
to this committee in the Secretary’s office. 

I do not say all complaints are resolved in favor of the employee, 
but they are all given fair consideration and where it is considered 
that the action of the commanding officer should be overturned, it is 
overturned. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. What prompted me to question it is that we have 
found in the Government as a whole that in the larger installations 
the procedure is being followed, but the small installations do not 
abide by your regulations. This is in all Governments agencies. It 
would seem there could be some criteria that are implemented to make 
these fellows follow that very thought. It is true a Government em- 

loyee might be wrong. After all they are all human beings. But 
if the Federal employee is right and cannot vent his expression, there 
is something wrong in that installation. My idea is there should be 
some law so that all installations will follow what you people want 
them to follow. 

Mr. Witiey. Our procedure is one we have had many years. I 
might say that at least one industrial consulting firm has complimented 
us on the fact that we have a written published procedure which is 
publicized at the installation level. ‘The installation level is closer 
tothe problem. They are the people who have both the facts and the 
problem, and most complaints are resolved there. 

Mr. Lestnskt. But they are still individuals, they are still human 
beings, and they still have authority to appeal to the commanding 
officer. After all, he is the judge and the jury and as a human being 
he is bound to favor himself and not the individual that was aggrieved. 
I think something should be done along that line. 

Mr. Wuey. That is precisely the reason they can move up to a 
higher echelon. If it is not resolved satisfactorily it goes to a higher 
echelon that is independent, and it finally comes to the Secretary’s 
office where someone on the Secretary’s staff reviews it. 

Mr. Mitton. I think the Congressman is pointing out that while 
we have the regulations he has some misgivings about what is done at 
the lower echelons. 
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Mr. Lestnsxt. That is correct. 

Mr. Miron. We should do everything in our to have grievances 
resolved there because that is where you have the best contacts and it 
relieves the burden on the Secretary of the Army. He has enough 
burdens. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hemeuitz. When you report to this committee on February 15, 
will it be too much trouble to comment on the statement that shows the 
Defense Department had 104,600 in financial management functions in 
June 1957 at a salary cost of over half a billion dollars? 

In the discussion yesterday I concluded from the witnesses’ remarks 
that they are much concerned about the number of people involved 
in financial management functions. For my part I think there are 
too many people and at too great a cost. When you report on 
February 15 if you could include some opinion from your Depart- 
ment on that I certainly would appreciate it. 

Mr. Miuron. We made a note of it and it will be so done. 

Mr. Hempenm. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxwortn, I was interested in this 423 figure in connection 
with engineers in view of the fact we are still having difficulty in 
connection with some of the engineering problems in our Defense 
Department and may need some of these people very badly. 

Do you have any idea whether that similar need exists in the Air 
Force ¢ 

Mr. Mirron. Mr. Beckworth, I do not know. 

Mr. Beckwortu. And do you know with reference to the Navy or 
the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Minton. No, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. How about you, Mr. Willey ? 

Mr. Wittry. No, sir. I was searching to see if I had a comparable 
figure. I donot. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Could you check, since you are all in the Defense 
Department, the needs of the Air Force and Navy and Marine and 
see if they are comparable to the 423 engineering need of the Army? 

Would there be anything wrong if the figure went to, say, 1,200, to 

ive one written examination by the Civil Service Commission and let 
that go all over the country, since we need them and need them so 
badly? Ifa written examination is given no doubt a good percentage 
of those who take it will not be qualified, therefore you would not 
have to interview them, and maybe as a result of that allout effort to 
get engineers you could get what was needed by all the departments. 
Would you ask the Civil Service Commission to cooperate with you 
along that line? 

Mr. Wittey. Yes, sir. If I have left you with the impression that 
that is not done now, I have given you the wrong impression. 

Mr. Becxworru. I am talking about a competitive written ex- 
amination. Would you have any objection to that part of it, a 
competitive written examination? Is that being done now? 

Mr. Wittry. Yes; that is being done now in many instances. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am talking about engineers to get the number 
needed by this Government. 

Mr. Witiry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Beckwortu. I am fairly familiar with an area where we have 
300,000 people at least and where I think you could get them pretty 
easily if the proper procedure is followed because we have people 
Jooking for work wid some of them are college graduates. Do you 
suppose that the Commission could help you on that? 

r. Wuury. Mr. Beckworth, the Commission does help us on this 
‘and we have many written assembled examinations where we go nation- 
wide and try to pick up a register of‘ people-who are interested in jobs 
and whoare qualified for them. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Maybe you miss the point I am making. While 
you do it, could you not work with the other services that have a 
similar need ? 

Mr. Witter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becxwortn. There was a question about where the Air Force 
was recruiting teachers. They were recruiting teachers on their own, 
the Interior Department was recruiting teachers, and I suppose there 
were other departments recruiting teachers, all with a different system. 
"To me that does not seem wise. 

Mr. Minton. You have a point there. 

Mr. Wiitey. Yes, sir; and the only point I want to make is I do 
not want to leave you with the impression that is not being done now. 
That is being done now. In certain. oceupational areas we have 
defensewide examinations where the Defense Department is the 
primary employer, but when it is something across the board for the 
entire Federal Government, the Commission ordinarily does that 
governmentwide. 

Mr. Becxwortn. That word “ordinarily” is the key. I see no 
reason for not doing it 99 percent of the time. I will admit when the 
so-called unassembled examinations came about in World War II— 
and I was here at that time—there was a need for it because it had to 
be done rapidly. But more and more in the Federal Government 
people are being recruited by means of unassembled examinations, 
which means that the Civil Service Commission, in a sense, does not 
have as much to do as normally with the recruitment of people. I 
think that is the fact. I think that is probably what is behind it, to 
get the Civil Service Commission out of it. In fact, they sometimes 
talk like they do not want it, which is peculiar to me because that 
is part of their responsibility. 

If we could have the Civil Service Commission riding herd over 
the recruitment of all Federal employees, I think money could be 
saved. 

Mr. Witiey. I will endeavor to furnish you the number of assembled 
and unassembled examinations, but I can assure you the Commission 
rides herd on the recruitment of Federal employees. 

Mr. Becxworrnu. In my opinion, the best way to recruit people is 
through written examinations where people have to compete. 

Mr. Wutey. I think if you can recruit your people in this way that 
is the best way ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuron. The Congressman’s comment reminds me I missed one 
point in connection with the recruitment of scientific and specialized 
personnel. 

In 1957 our requirements were for 1,680 engineers and scientists and 
we only recruited 32 percent. 
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Last year our requirement was for 1,797 and we recruited 77 percent. 

I think the Congressman is pointing out that if you have something 
‘that is good it should be spread out all over the Goveauunat depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Becxwortu. And all the service departments at one time. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Scott, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANseEN. Mr. Secretary, in line with the comment you made 
that if you get something good it should be spread through the entire 
Federal Government, I would like to quote from your statement, just 
three sentences: 

There are no systems management contracts for Army missile programs. The 
‘underlying philosophy of the Army is to retain system management, technical 
guidance and engineering responsibility from the research phase through opera- 
tional readiness. At no time is this responsibility relinquished. 

I think that statement is tremendously important. I would like to 
ask you, Mr. Secretary, if there is any circumstance or set of circum- 
stances with respect to the Department of the Army which make it 
possible or makes it easier for this to be the case than in any of the 
other services? Is there any particular reason, for example the.avail- 
ability of German scientists, or any other reasons that make it easier 
for you to do it than any of the other services? 

r. Miuron. There is none that occurs to me, but we have a research 
and development man here who may be able to answer your question. 

Mr. Hartess. I am Bernard G. Harless, Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, Department of the Army. I think the secret of our success 
is based on our arsenal system. We have 8 arsenals in the United States 
and they exercise a great deal of our management authority. I think 
the skill and devotion of the scientific teams are primarily responsible 
for our success in this field. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I do not want to get into invidious comparisons, but 
may I ask if the existence of that arsenal system in the Army and the 
possible lack of a corresponding setup in the other services—I am 
speaking from ignorance now—precludes the other services from this 
same thing, or is there a way the other services can provide the equiva- 
lent so that they more nearly follow this policy ? 

Mr. Hartess. I would be reluctant to examine the policies of the 
other services. Whether they could develop a system that would be of 
equal efficiency to our arsenal system, I do not know, and I do not 
know, to be honest with you, what other practices or procedures they 
could develop that would permit them to exercise the same manage- 
ment control that we do. 

Mr. JoHanseEN. I appreciate that, and I will not press the point, but 
I think your philosophy is fundamentally sound, and I shall certainly 
address some questions in this area to the other services. 

Mr. Davis. I know exactly what you are driving at, and I want ta 
say I concur in the attitude you take, and I am very proud of the state- 
ment you quoted from Secretary Milton’s statement. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Thank you. 
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This is becoming redundant, Mr. Secretary, but it is a great delight 
to have you here and have your testimony, and I want to compliment 
you and your associates on the excellent presentation you have made. 

Mr. Minton. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Secretary, do you have any information concerning 
the training school that is being operated in the Arlington Towers 
apartment house in Virginia ? 

Mr. Miuron. Yes, sir. That is a training school for what we call 
the MAAG—nilitary assistance advisory groups. It is a Defense 
school which embraces all the services. The preponderance of the peo- 
ple there happen to be Army people because we have 70 percent of the 
MAAG over the world. It is a school of short duration, 4 weeks, and 
the people moving to the missions in foreign fields pass through that 
4 weeks of training before going overseas. 

Mr. Gross. You are using practically all retired personnel there. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Mirron. I do not know. I would say there are some retired 

»ersonnel over there. General Smythe is there, and Newton is there; 
e heads up the school. And I think there is one more. 

Mr. Gross. This is a contract proposition, is it not? 

Mr. Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Why does not the Army operate it? 

Mr. Muton. Well, sir, I do not think we could operate it as cheaply 
with the limited personnel we have. 

I doubt we would have, the personnel to even staff it, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Well, this gets again in the field of dual staffing, does 
it not? You say you do not have the personnel on the payroll to 
operate this school ? 

Mr. Mixton. I think that is right; yes, sir. I doubt we could take 
on another mission like that. You know our strength has come down 
consistently, both militarywise and civilianwise. I do not recall the 
staff over there. 

Colonel Horsexx. Thirty-two people. 

Mr. Gross. You are paying people who are drawing retirement pay. 
What is the cost for that? 

Mr. Minton. $735,000 was the projected cost. Of course they are 
not using all of that money. That was the appropriated money. I 
think they saved something like $78,000 last year. 1 think the cost per 
student was $297. It came down to $209 per student. 

Mr. Gross. Does that figure include $100,000 for the renovation of 
the apartment house to take care of this training school? 

Mr. Minton. That includes everything, I think. 

Mr. Gross. That figures out to an average pay per employee of 
$21,000 on the basis of $735,000. 

Mr. Mitton. I do not have the figures here. This is a Defense 
Department project. This is not an Army project, and therefore I 
might appear to be lacking knowledge. 

Mr. Gross. Could these officers have been recalled to active duty? 

Mr. Minton. No, sir, not the ones I mentioned. We have a con- 
tract with 

Mr. Gross. The American Institute for Research ? 
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Mr. Mizron. American Institute for Research is the contracting 
agency. 

Mr. Gross. That seems to be a lush contract if it averages out $21,000 
per person. 

r. Minron. Mr. Gross, I wish I could give you the facts. You 
might wonder why I do not know more about it, but this is a Defense 
contract and not an Army contract. 

Mr. Davis. You know more about it than the man we had yesterday. 

Mr. Gross. Yes, and I want to compliment you, Mr. Milton, for hav- 
ing some knowledge of it. I would like to find out about this situa- 
tion. There are enlisted men over there, are there not ? 

Mr. Mitron. Let me get you all the facts and give them to you. I 
will take on that job. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Belen, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Been. I have just two questions relating to the transfer of 
scientists and engineers you have at Huntsville, Ala. 

The first question is, in the event the Army were called upon to fur- 
nish the scientists and technicians to make this transfer, how would 
you replace the transfers? You would have quite a recruitment prob- 
lem, would you not? 

Mr. Minton. Mr. Belen, this matter is one that is being resolved at 
the present time. I do not have any fear that the overall structure 
of the United States is going to suffer at all. 1 cannot answer specifi- 
cally what we may or may not lose, because that has to be resolved, as 
you know, at higher level. 

I would like to say this, however, that the position of the Depart- 
ment of the Army is to do everything possible for the overall good of 
the Nation, and, even though it might pose some additional problems, 
to concur in the concept of those who have the overall view of our na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. Been. Let me ask you a second question, which might not be 
any easier to answer. 

Under existing conditions, could the Army participate or assist the 
National Aeronautical and Space Administration during this organ- 
ization period? In other words, could it do some work for them some- 
what on a contractual basis ? 

Mr. Mirron. The Army will cooperate and participate with any 
agency for the good of this Nation. The answer to that is “Yes.” 

“Mr. Brien. Are you not doing that now with the National Advi- 
sory Committee and some others? Do you not perform certain work 
or certain research for them? You already have that kind of 
program. 

Mr. Mirron. If you will just let me answer that with a categorical 
“Yes, sir,” rather than to get into details, because I can very quickly 
get into classified information. I do not mind giving it to you con- 
fidentially. 

Mr. Beten. My point is that doing something like this would not 
be something new. Performing functions for an agency other than 
the Army would not be something new. 

Mr. Minton. We have those cooperative agreements between the Air 
Force, the Army, and the Navy all the time. We are all working to- 
gether for the good of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, there is just one other item that I would like to men- 
tion, if I may. 
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Mr. Davis. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Miuron. You have been tremendously interested in the career: 
program, and so has Mr. Lesinski. Last year both of you propounded 
questions. I would like to say in conclusion that that is moving along 
very well. We have identified 12 armywide career programs, and we 
have vested in 6 of our staff officers responsibility for the detailed 
plans in the areas of logistics, accounting, and various others. I want 
you to know we are paying a lot of attention to it. 

Just. one other thing, Mr. Chairman. The last item in your book 
will show the employment and the employment trends which gives 
you our strength as of September 30, 1958, in comparison with the 
previous year. 

In conclusion, I should like to pay a public expression of apprecia- 
tion to the staff who have helped so immeasurably this past year. 
They are zealous, attentive, constantly vigilant, and I am most 
appreciative of the people with whom I am associated. 

Mr. Davis. We certainly appreciate that statement, Mr. Secretary. 

Permit me to say, Mr. Secretary, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
and I know I speak for every member of the subcommittee, that we 
have set out a program which, if all the interested agencies and de- 
partments would cooperate with it, we feel would result in consider- 
able reduction in expense and considerable improvement in efficiency. 
You and your department have cooperated with us, we feel, whole- 
heartedly. We feel that as a result of this cooperation between our 
committee and you, we have brought about economy in the Govern- 
ment and greater efficiency. We feel that you and we cooperating 
with you have strengthened our defense at a time when we need the 
greatest strength possible in our defense posture. 

We greatly appreciate your cooperatoin, and we feel that if the 
other agencies and departments of the Government would cooperate 
to the same extent, great improvement would be shown. We are hope- 
ful that that will be done and that great improvement will be shown. 

We deeply appreciate your cooperation and commend you for the 
fine programs which you have carried on and the splendid results 
which have come from those programs. 

Mr. Miuron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I know my 
Secretary would want me to express his appreciation for your atten- 
tion to the problems of the Army. We have profited immeasurably. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much for being with us. 

The committee is adjourned until 2 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:18 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 





Mr. Lestnsk1 (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

We are continuing the hearing of the Subcommittee on Manpower 
Utilization. Mr. Davis, the chairman of the subcommittee, will not 
be with us this afternoon. 

We shall now hear representatives from the Department of the 
Navy. The principal witness will be Hon. Richard Jackson, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, Personnel and Reserve Forces. 
Mr. Jackson, I believe you have some colleagues with you. 
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Mr. Jackson. Rear Admiral] Cronin, Rear Admiral Masterson, and 
Rear Admiral Beardsley ; yes. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jackson. I think it might be convenient to have my associates 
here at the table. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD JACKSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY (PERSONNEL AND RESERVE FORCES); ACCOM- 
PANIED BY REAR ADM. ROBERT E. CRONIN, USN, CHIEF OF THE 
OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, NAVY DEPARTMENT; REAR 
ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER OF 
THE NAVY, NAVY DEPARTMENT; AND REAR ADM. KLEBER §&. 
MASTERSON, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION, 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Manpower Utilization, it is a privilege to appear before 
this committee again for the purpose of discussing our manpower. As 
the chairman of this committee has noted, the Navy has reduced by 
more than 25,000 civilians since June 1957. The committee, I am sure 
will be pleased to know that this reduction has not been the result of 
any arbitrary across-the-board cut within the Navy. To the contrary, 
research and development and advanced weapons systems have been 
strengthened, while the largest reductions were made in conventional 
ammunition and ordnance and in supply, transportation, and other 
support areas. Substantial reductions hese also been made in the 
aeronautical Shore Establishment, in naval shipyards, and in the ma- 
terial inspection service. 

Neither contract nor military personnel have been increased to off- 
set the foregoing civilian reductions. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Have any ary personnel] been taken off vessels 
for combat operations to fill these jobs? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. Rather, such substitutions as have been 
made, Mr. Chairman, have been civilians for military personnel, by 
and large. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Thank you. 

Mr. Jackson. I can also state that our personnel reductions have 
not resulted in any appreciable change in the proportion of Navy 
work contracted out to industry. Also, despite additional civilian re- 
ductions scheduled for the current fiscal year, no significant change in 
“farm out” work is contemplated. 

The “current 2 percent personnel cut” about which the chairman’s 
November 4 letter inquires reduced the Navy’s budgeted end fiscal 
year 1959 strength, exclusive of temporary seasonal employment, from 
365,595 to slightly over 358,000. As of October 31, the Navy’s civilian 
employment was less than 361,000, so you can see that we are well on 
the way to the June 30, 1959, goal. We expect to take the remaining 
part of this reduction in the same manner that has proved successful 
in the past— 

By avoiding arbitrary across-the-board reductions. 
By selective ceiling adjustments that favor high priority pro- 
grams at the expense of support and lower priority work. 
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By insisting on maximum use of attrition; of achieving reduc- 
tions by not filling vacancies and by withholding establishment of 
new positions whenever possible. 

I believe this committee will recognize some of its own philosophy in 
the following quotation from my recent injunction to the chiefs of 
bureaus and offices and the Commandant of the Marine C orps, and to 
the commandants of our naval districts: 

* * * it is essential that you and your associates and commanders of field 

icy * * * that va- 
eancies will be filled only when (a) the work is essential, (0b) the job cannot 
be abolished or consolidated with another job, and (c) the job cannot be filled by 
the reassignement of another employee. This policy is consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s current request that agency heads share his great concern about the need 
for Spartan economy in government, restrict civilian employment to the mini- 
mum, and achieve reductions by not filling vacancies and by withholding estab- 
lishment of new positions. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The area of financial management has been a subject of study by 
your subeommittee for over a year. 

We have tr: ansmitted to your subcommittee information which shows 
that on June 30, 1957, the Navy and Marine Corps had 22,612 pegs 
engaged in financial management functions. Although comparable 


data on a navywide basis were not available for June 30, 1950, there 
has undoubtedly been an appreciable increase during that period. 
That this increase has occurred appears to me to have been inevitable. 
The earlier date represents a point in time when the Navy was at its 
post-World War II ebb, just prior to the Korea buildup. We were 


then operating under an appropriation that was less than 40 percent 
of the $10.5 billion appropriated in fiscal year 1957. In 1950, more- 
over, our combined military and civilian strength was 41 percent 
below the 1957 level. The number of ships and aircraft in our oper- 
ating forces reflect similar comparisons. Secondly, new responsi- 
bilities in the field of financial management have arisen during the 
past 7 or 8 years involving duties not previously being performed at 
all or to any great extent in the Department of the Nav y. These 
were required “by certain acts of Congress, or directives pursuant 
thereto, including the National Security Act Amendments of 1949, 
the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 and Public Law 84-863. Among the new 
responsibilities were the establishing of the comptroller ship concept 
and organization, performance budgeting, industrial funding and ac- 
counting, internal audit, certain functions in the field of procurement 
financing, and accrual accounting and cost-based budgets. 

Perhaps as significant a figure to consider as the number of people 
working in this area is the ratio of our financial management person- 
nel to total Navy employment. On June 30, 1957, 1.8 percent of our 
total military and civilian population were performing financial man- 
agement work. Although valid comparisons are difficult to make, it 
appears that the Navy’s ratio is well within the range reported by 
other Government agencies. 

The subcommittee in its recent report dealt with the matter of dual 
staffing in financial management and statistical service functions. 
The Navy is unequivocally opposed to any dual staffing. In addition to 
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having issued several official policy statements and directives bearing 
on this matter, we are keeping on top of this problem by an active 
followup program. In implementing Secretary of Defense Directive 
1100.9 on military-civilian staffing in management positions and sup- 
port activities, all bureaus and offices of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps were directed to eliminate any instances of dual staffing found to 
exist while they were identifying key billets as military or civilian. 
A recent inquiry has revealed that all organizations within the Navy 
have complied with this directive and have taken the necessary steps 
to identify and correct instances of dual staffing wherever found. We 
are proceeding, in accordance with your recommendation, to make a 
current survey of dual staffing in financial management and statistical 
service functions at selected activities and will be prepared to report 
on our findings by the required date. 

It might be well to point out here that of the 5,726 military person- 
nel reported as being engaged in financial management on June 30, 
1957, almost half were in the operating forces; that is, aboard ship 
or in Marine combat organizations where there are no civilians. 


MISSILE PROGRAM 


The Navy guided-missile effort is a major portion of the total Navy 
research and development effort.. Despite the high priority enjoyed 
by the missile program, it has been necessary to assign priorities 
within the missile programs themselves. Polaris, fleet ballistic missile 
system, has been assigned the highest priority. The attainment of the 
earliest possible operational capability of this weapon system is of 


utmost importance to national security. 

In 1957, it became evident that research and development facilities, 
scientific and engineering talent were in short supply and would be- 
come critical as the missile program continued to grow. Accordingly, 
a functional survey of all research, development, and test facilities 
was conducted, commencing in December 1957, and completed in Au- 
gust 1958. This survey revealed that sufficient facilities and, in most 
occupational areas, sufficient talent existed, if utilized efficiently. Rec- 
ommendations called for improvement in the Navy’s chain of authority 
and responsibility, one that was responsive to change. This survey 
recognized that revolutionary changes in organization would have 
catastrophic effect on existing programs, that steady evolution was 
necessary in the creation of a streamlined research and development 
organization. 

The Navy is continuing to study its organization for efficient man- 
agement of scientific manpower and research and development facili- 
ties. Steady evolution toward a streamlined research and development 
organization will be carried out in conjunction with, but not at the 
expense of, existing programs which are vital to our national security. 


WAGE SURVEYS 


_ The Department of the Navy conducts wage surveys whenever there 
is evidence that Navy wage rates are out of line with those prevailing 
in an area. As a result of the dynamic nature of wage conditions in 
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the past few years, however, the Navy has conducted surveys of most 
labor-market areas at approximately annual intervals. 

Two types of wage surveys are conducted: Full-scale surveys and 
wage-change surveys. The full-scale survey is a time-consuming op- 
eration. It involves a local committee process, on-site visits to em- 
ploying establishments, decisions on comparability of data, and the 
preparation of a detailed wage survey report and its exhaustive con- 
sideration by the Wage Survey Committee here in Washington. 

By contrast, a wage- -change survey is considerably simpler and 
less time consuming, in both its data collection and processing phases, 
The purpose of a wage-change survey is to determine the amount by 
which the wage rates of the data used in compiling the wage schedule 
resulting from the last full-scale survey have changed since that sur- 
vey. Comparability of the data has previously been established and 
approved. These wage-change surveys provide substantially the same 
result as would be obtained froma full-scale surv ey. 

The procedures which the Department of the Navy will apply in 
implementing Public Law 85-872 will operate as follows: When it 
appears that it may soon be necessary to adjust Navy wage rates to 
bring them into line with those prevailing in a particular area, the 
Department will direct the appropriate area wage and classification 
office to accomplish certain preparatory work in anticipation that a 
survey will be ordered. These preparations will include organization 
of an area wage survey and all other preliminary steps which must 
be completed before the actual collection of wage data can begin. 
When all necessary preparations have been completed, the area wage 
and classification office will so advise the Office of Industrial Rela- 
tions, which will issue a specific order that the area wage survey 
committee begin collection of wage data. The date of this order will 
begin the 45-day period specified by the law. 

The N avy considers it extremely important that all steps in the 
wage fixing process be completed within the time limits imposed by 
the act. This is because of the budgetary problems and the need for 
requesting supplemental appropriations which would result from 
making wage schedules retroactively effective. Accordingly, our 
plans for implementing the legislation are based upon completing 
each wage survey, and all steps “ineident to processing the wage data 

and issuing the new schedule, within the specified 45-day period. 

I should like to say that prior to establishing this procedure, the 
Department obtained an opinion from the Comptroller General as 
to how the phrase “the date on which such wage survey was ordered 
to be made,” contained in subparagraph (1) ‘of the act, should be 
construed. The Comptroller General advised that it should be in- 
terpreted as the date on which the appropriate authority specifically 
authorized or ordered that the collection of data for wage determi- 
nation purposes be commenced, and further, that the phrase was not 
intended to mean the date on which necessary preliminary work was 
started. His decision was based upon statements in the report of the 
Committee on Conference on Public Law 85-872. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Public Law 872 did help the operation of the 
Department in speeding up its wage surveys. 

Mr. Jackson. We think that it will, sir, yes. Although in the past 
we have tried to accelerate the wage surveys to the greatest extent 
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possible, this, I am sure, will add additional acceleration to our 
programs. ; 
r. Lestnsxr. In other words, although you had a program prior 

to Public Law 872, this did make you aware of the fact that it should 
be done. 

Mr. Jackson. We have been quite aware of that, sir, as you can 
well imagine. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Thank you. 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Jackson. During fiscal year 1958, as in previous years, the 
average grade level of the Navy’s employees in positions subject to 
the Classification Act continued to climb. In 1957, the average grade 
level was 5.9; in 1958 it was 6.1. The direct cause of this trend is 
a deceasing number of positions in the lower grades and an increas- 
ing number of positions in the upper grades. 

While I would not attempt to show that there have been no cases 
in which grades have been increased by reason of faulty organization 
or improper application of position classification principles and 
standards, I think relatively few such cases occur. Moreover, we have 
established procedures for the control and correction of such situa- 
tions. I believe that the increase in the average grade level of the 
Navy’s employees in graded positions is due to reasons which are 
for the most part, consistent with good management principles and 
proper application of the Classification Act. 

The number of positions in the lower grades have decreased pri- 
marily because of the substitution of mechanical processes for manual 
processes, and because of management improvements. Both of these 
have their greatest impact upon routine operations, and therefore 
tend to result in the elimination or reduction of lower level positions. 
Also, blocks of lower level positions in specific occupations have 
been eliminated for one reason or another. For example, during 
the past year, approximately 1,000 guard and firefighter positions 
have been eliminated, and during the past several years sizable num- 
bers of storekeepers and inspectors have been transferred from the 
graded to the ungraded pay category. 

A number of factors cause increases in the number of employees in 
the higher level positions. One of these is the introduction of new 
management programs. Such programs typically require the crea- 
tion of additional upper grade level positions, but increase the effi- 
ciency of operations and result in significant savings. Another factor 
exists in the ever-increasing complexity of the scientific and engineer- 
ing activities carried on within the Navy. The Polaris missile, atomic- 
powered submarines, and other projects have required the establish- 
ment of a number of higher grade level positions concérned with the 
theoretical and research aspects of many engineering and scientific 
disciplines, It is noteworthy that 157 of the 230 new GS-14 positions 
(about 68 percent) and 82 of the 108 new GS-15 positions (about 76 
percent) created during fiscal year 1958 were scientific and engineer- 
ing positions. Changes in Civil Service Commission position classi- 
fication standards, which provided for the reallocation of existing 
positions to higher grade levels, have also increased the number of 
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upper grade level positions. The effect of supergrade allocations has 
had a marked influence on increasing the whe or of higher grade level 
positions, since such allocations frequently relieve the “grade com- 
pression” existing at the top of the laddes and permit, for the first 
time, subordinate positions to be classified to their proper grades. 

The Navy attempts to prevent improper increases in the grade levels 
of positions by means of two basic approaches: establishing controls 
over functions and the organizations established to accomplish them, 
and establishing controls to insure that positions are properly classified. 

The bureaus and offices of the Navy prescribe organizations for their 
field activities and permit deviations only when special circumstances 
justify them. They regularly review functions and organizations to 
insure efficient and economical operations. Bureaus and offices also 
require prior approval of the establishment, and changes in, key level 
positions. Key level positions are those above the GS-11, GS-12, or 
GS-13 level, depending upon the bureau or office concerned. 

On a navywide basis, all bureaus, offices and field activities have been 
advised of the importance and necessity of strict compliance with basic 
classification principles and position classification standards. They 
have also been advised of the oncern of the Congress and the Secre- 
taries of Defense and Navy over the increasing numbers of positions 
in the higher grade levels, and are aware that strict controls must be 
maintained to insure that positions are not improperly upgraded. 

All bureaus, offices and field activities cohaast annual reviews of 
all positions to determine the necessity of each position and to insure 
that all positions are properly classified. I have reviewed the pro- 
cedures applied in conducting these reviews, and I am satisfied that 
the intent of the Congress as indicated in the Classification Act of 
1949 and the Whitten amendment is being complied with. 

Both the Navy’s area wage and classification offices and the Civil 
Service Commission conduct periodic appraisals of naval activities’ 
classification programs, which include reviews of the accuracy with 
which individual positions are allocated. Any classification errors re- 
vealed by these reviews are promptly corrected. During fiscal year 
1958, the Civil Service Commission reviews indicated that only about 
2 percent of the positions reviewed were overclassified. The Navy’s 
own reviews of different activities than those reviewed by the Civil 
Service Commission indicated that about 4 percent of the positions 
studied were overclassified. These figures indicate that the Navy is 
maintaining a high degree of compliance with the basic principles of 
the Classification Act and the Civil Service Commission position classi- 
fication standards. 

SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


The Navy must operate in the extremes of environment from deep in 
the ocean to outer space—from the Equator to the poles. As a result 
the Navy engages in a wide variety of scientific and engineering 
activities. 

In the past few years, the Navy has had great difficulty in recruiting 
and retaining a completely adequate work force of professional scien- 
tists and engineers. This situation continues to apply to certain types 
of professional workers needed for research and development work. 
Specific occupations which remain in critical supply are theoretical 
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and research physicists, chemists, and engineers; mathematicians with 
computer experience; and engineers with experience in guidance con- 
trol systems, inertial guidance, instrumentation, telemetering, servo- 
mechanisms, and simulations. Our general situation with respect to 
recruiting and retaining scientists and engineers has, hewever, im- 
proved somewhat duriig the past year. Our turnover rate has dropped, 
and we have fewer vacant scientists and engineer positions than we 
had a year ago. This softening of the market is not regarded as a 
permanent change, since there is no indication of any surplus of quali- 
fied scientists and engineers, and none is likely to occur. 

There are also several factors which will undoubtedly aid the Navy 
in recruiting scientists and engineers in the future. We believe the 
higher salaries provided by the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1958 
will materially aid us in recruiting and retaining scientists and engi- 
neers in the future. Even though the new rates are still below those 

aid by a number of private companies, they will place us in a more 
avorable competitive position than we formerly occupied. We still 
anticipate difficulty in recruiting the quality employee. The authority 
to recruit the better college graduates at GS-7 instead of GS-5 is ex- 
ted to contribute to a solution of the problem, but its effect will not 
felt completely until next spring when we again begin our college 
recruitment campaigns. 

I might say here that in recent months and in the last college 
recruitment of young engineers, we have done much better than we 
had before, and we are somewhat hopeful in that regard. 

Finally, the recently obtained authority to pay an employee’s travel 
expenses to his first duty station, and the continuing authority of the 
Civil Service Commission to grant advanced minimum rates where 
it can be demonstrated that the higher rates will facilitate recruiting 
for occupations in critically short supply are also expected to aid in 
recruiting and retaining an adequate work force of scientists and 
engineers. 

A number of programs have been designed to make more complete 
use of the available engineering and scientific personnel. hese 
include: 

1. Reengineering scientific and engineering positions to exclude non- 
professional, administrative, and lower grade professional duties 
where possible ; and the establishment of staff administrative assistants, 
engineering technician, equipment, ordnance, and production special- 
ists to assume the duties not requiring a full professional background. 

2. The establishment of shop-assisted engineering programs to re- 
lieve engineering departments of workloads that can be performed by 
quataitnw trades and crafts personnel. 

3. The use of functional engineering. Perhaps the best example of 
this is functional or simplified drafting, which 1s the process of mak- 
ing drawings which show only the information required by the user 
to do his work. 

4. The use of electronic computers in the solution of scientific and 
engineeering problems. Much computational work formerly per- 
formed by engineering personnel is now programed for high-speed 
computers in order to free engineers and scientists for other duties. 

5. The maintenance of a central roster of the Navy’s key scientists 
and engineers in grades GS-13 and above in order to identify and lo- 
cate specific talents for special utilization. 
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6. Science symposiums, which bring together research scientists to 
report on and discuss current technical advances and thereby provide 
a means for the discovery of gaps in technical knowledge, the exchange 
of information, elimination of misdirected effort, and stimulation of 
ideas. Such symposiums have been conducted by the Office of Naval 
Research in both 1957 and 1958 and were considered by the participants 
to have been of great value. 

In summary, the Department of the Navy is seriously concerned 
about how effectively we use our manpower. We are faced with the 
urgent necessity of pressing on as rapidly as possible in the field of 
technological developments, while at the same time we must main- 
tain a fleet in readiness to perform all those variable requirements 
whenever and wherever the vagaries of international relations may 
create the need. 

Faced with these two different but equally compelling obligations, 
our ability to use our available manpower wisely and effectively may 
determine, in the long run, our ultimate capability to perform our 
mission in defense of the free world. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Jackson, I have a number of questions I would 
like to ask. 

First, you speak of the farming out of work. What percentage of 
Navy shipbuilding is done by private industry? Is it increasing or 
decreasing, and in what proportions ? 

Mr. Jackson. For the past 3 or 4 years, Mr. Chairman, the per- 
centage has remained quite constant. Contracts outside the Navy on 
ship construction and conversion, about 60 percent; ship overhaul and 
repair, 26 percent. Of course, aircraft production is practically all 
outside. Aircraft and engine overhaul, 29 percent; ammunition and 
ordnance production, 80 percent; research and development, some 69 
percent. I am citing the outside contracts. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Is Mare Island still in operation ? 

Mr. Jackson. Mare Island? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. How about Hunters Point? 

Mr. Jackson. Hunters Point; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnski. You speak of Secretary of Defense Directive 1100.9 
on civil-military staffing. Have you put any civilians in jobs previ- 
ously occupied by the military ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. The figures I have here, sir, show that we 
have substituted in fiscal 1958 about 320 civilians for military people, 
and so far this year in fiscal 1959, we have made a substitution of a 
little over 500, civilians replacing military personnel. 

Mr. Lestnskt, Have you ever substituted any military personnel 
in place of civilians? 

Mr. Jackson. There is none that has come to my attention. That 
may be so, but to a very limited extent. Possibly Admiral Beards- 
ley can help me out on that. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I have heard of none offhand. 

Admiral Bearpstey. I do not think there are any. 

Mr, Lestnsxri. The tendency has been to replace military with 
civilian personnel wherever it is possible ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnskr. You mention surveys and you feel that sufficient fa- 
cilities exist in most occupational areas if utilized efficiently. Is the 
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reference here to the Cresap, McCormick, Padgett management firm 
study ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. This is an internal study by our Inspector 
General. 

Mr. Lestnsx1, By your own Inspector General ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. You mentioned in your statement, position— 
due to reasons which are for the most part consistent with good management 
principles and proper application of the Classification Act. 

Do you regard as good management the continued increase in the 
average pay as well as the increase in the total payroll ? 

Mr. Jackson. The increase in pay will derive for two reasons. 
One, the increase that was accorded last year by the Congress, and 
the other from the mix. There is no gainsaying the fact that a 
differing mix of people will increase the payroll, and therefore it 
follows if you believe, as we do believe, that such increase as there 
has been in the grade level is justified, then necessarily you will agree 
that the pay level increase was justified as well. 

Mr, Lesinskt. Has the number of employees increased or de- 
creased ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. The employee numbers have decreased appreciably. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. But the payroll itself has increased. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not have. the payroll figures here. We can 
compute them, I would say, without too great difficulty, Mr. Chair- 
man, if we could determine the average man-years for a given year 
and multiply by the average wage rate. Would that be the correct 
my to do it? 

Admiral Brarpstry. That gives the approximate figures for the 
white-collar workers. 

Mr. Jackson. It is difficult to do for the blue-collars because wage 
levels change at different times, at different places, and in differing 
amounts, so it would be very difficult to determine a mathematical 
average there as it would be in the case in the white-collar field. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. It would be helpful for me to know that. 

Mr. Jackson. I would be happy to submit it, What comparative 
years would you like? 1957 and 1958? 

Mr. Lesinsxt. I imagine the last 3 or 4 years should be sufficient. 

Mr. Jackson. I think we can do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Total employment and earnings of Department of the Navy civilian personnel, 
jiscal years 1955-58 








Fiscal year Average Total earn- 
employment ings ! 
arta iiicl iain Ss ce clea ach he Mla Rac acct aiid a een | 410,006 | $1, 771,910,000 
MP kde tke ak ae DIAZ tisha seeki Ok 404,378 | 1,875, 439, 000 
SP EL ewomousncyinntgup odode depiad Upaedeabepeths gyeates | 392, 847 1, 907, 535, 000 
We didic tacit prides paskalahgceadcessencbcmadddebahehsadewredd anatase 371, 200 1, 887, 067, 000 


1 Total personal service obligations including basic salary, overtime and holiday premium pay, night 
pay, differential, and differentials and allowances for persons employed outside continental Uni States, 
xcludes lump-sum payments for annual leave. 
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Mr. Lestnsxr. You mentioned approximately 1,000 guard and fire- 
fighter positions have been eliminated in the past several years. Were 
military people put in these positions? 

Mr. cae No. It was a case of reclassification, if you would 
call it that, by the Civil Service Commission; in other words, jobs 
which theretofore had been in the GS group of jobs were transferred 
over into the blue-collar jobs. 

Mr. Lestnsk1i. The jobs were not eliminated but transferred ? 

Mr. Jackson. The jobs themselves were not eliminated. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. There are still people in those positions, then ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxki. You mentioned in your statement the introduction 
of new management programs. What kind of management programs 
do you mean 

Mr. Jackson. I think illustrative of that would be among many 
things, the stepping up of our educational programs, career develop- 
ment of our people. In addition to that there were various programs 
which were instituted. Take, for example, in the overhaul and repair 
departments, Bureau of Aeronautics, there were new positions created 
to establish a new production-control system looking toward greater 
efficiency in the overhaul of aircraft and repair operations, and by the 
institution of new control systems in this operation we saved some- 
thing on the order of $1,500,000 on an annual basis in terms of cost 

er work unit as against the cost that had theretofore taken place. 

or example, notwithstanding the fact that in 1958, in the first quarter, 
there was a total employment of 34,500 in the O. and R. departments, 
and they produced work units of approximately 7,500 (that is, 1,000 
hours of work per production unit), at a cost of $42,200,000. In the 
fourth quarter, after the installation of these new management tech- 
niques and control programs, the employment was down to 31,300, a 
reduction of some 3,000. The cost was down to $40 million, or over 
$1,900,000 in cost, but the work product in terms of units produced per 
1,000 hours of effort was up to 7,646, or a plusage of 163 work units. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. In other words, the local men in charge are often not 
trying to save a dollar but keeping things going. By constant pound- 
ing you have reduced the overall cost. 

Mr. Jackson. I question whether that would be so, Mr. Lesinski, 


except, perhaps, from a hindsight point of view. I am sure that our 
people on the firing line conscientiously want to do a good job but 
sometimes you need a new breath of air, a new look at a thing from 
an outside quarter to see what can be done, what new procedures can 
be adopted that will make the 7 better done than it was before. 


Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Chairman, just as in the computation of 
the gross national product in which we assume in our manufacturing 
processes every year something like a 2- to 4-percent improvement due 
to automation and other improvement in management, we in the 
Navy look to ourselves to make an improvement every year in our 
overhaul of aircraft and in our industrial activities. 

As a practical matter, when the budget comes up through the Navy 
Comptroller’s shop we look at last year’s cost, we examine programs 
and cost trends, and basically we crank in a reduction automatically 
of 2 to 3 percent, and we say, “You will be better by 2 or 3 percent; 
you will have to be better.” 
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We have learned in recent years, and this goes back to after World 
War II, so that we are putting more attention on sound industrial 
management in our industrial activities. We have gone into the 
industrial fund in many activities. These management programs 
require better talent at higher levels. However, we are reducing our 
total numbers and we thereby reduce our total cost. That is why you 
have increased grade structure, and increased people in these areas. 
We have to érank into this a 2- to 4-percent improvement in efficiency 
every year. Wedothat by topside management. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. In other words, the operation is more efficient ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. We are trying to get more efficient; that is 
right. 

Mr. Lestnsxzi. In your statement you say that you have a saving of 
4 percent, that about 4 percent of the positions studied were over- 
classified. How many do you have in the classified service ? 

Mr. Jackson. 134,000, approximately. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Roughly over 5,000 overclassified. Is that right? 

Mr. Jackson. This was a survey made of 26 activities by the area 
wage and classification offices, and it covered something on the order 
of 20,000 positions. It is 28 naval activity and some 7,000 employees 
that were subject to that particular survey. 

In the civil-service survey there were 130 Navy activities and they 
surveyed some 47,000 positions. . There were 47,000 people employed 
and they sampled 3,059 samples. They found that 39 positions were 
underclassified and 67 positions were overclassified. That is where 
you get the 2 percent mentioned earlier. 

On the AWCO study 8 positions were found to be underclassified 
and 20 positions overclassified, and that 20 constituted about 4 percent 
of a sampling of 512 positions. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. In other words, that could run generally throughout 
the service, referring now to the 4 percent ? 

Mr. Jackson. It could. We try to keep on top of it as best we can 
by having this annual survey. Each outfit makes an annual report 
to us of exactly the steps they have taken to review the job descrip- 
tions and to line up the fact of whether or not the job described actu- 
ally is the job being performed, in other words, whether the descrip- 
tion is accurate. 

On top of that we have certain management controls here in Wash- 
ington, such as the Bureau of Ships monthly report which indicates 
the distribution of various people among the various shops through- 
out our entire naval shipyard complex. That gives us a cue as to 
whether or not the workload justifies this number of people at a given 
grade distribution. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Irrespective of the cost of the survey, you think it is 
important ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think so. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. On the same page you state you had difficulty in re- 
cruiting and retaining adequate work forces of professional scientists 
and engineers. To whom are you losing them? Is it to Navy 
contractors ? 

Mr. Jackson. We have no knowledge of losing these people to Navy 
contractors, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Lestnsxt. It would be important to go into that. We have had 
evidence here that the military give out contracts to outsiders, and 
they in turn take personnel from the services and use them on con- 
tracts that the Navy could do because of the fact they have these 
people. Meanwhile industry is performing the same job the military 
service did because they have personnel formerly with the service. 

Mr. Jackson. I think our turnover rates compare favorably well 
with those of industry. Our turnover last year generally was at 1 
percent as distinguished from a manufacturing industry turnover of 
2.7, and as to scientists particularly we had a turnover of 1 percent. 
Considering March to May of 1957 it ran eight-tenths percent. 

From September to November of 1957 it ran the 1 percent mentioned 
earlier. From March to May of 1958 it went to 0.6 percent as dis- 
tinguished from overall Navy turnover in those particular periods 
of 1.4, 2.4, and 1.2. Therefore our turnover in the scientific and 
engineering fields has not been too bad in recent months. 

r. Lestnskr. I have information here that at the Naval Ordnance 
Test Station, China, Lake, Calif., the professional turnover in 1957 was 
11.62 percent, subprofessional 18.87. In 1956 and in 1955 there was 
an even larger turnover. 

Mr. Jackson. The figures I gave you were monthly figures. I 
should have stated that. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Point 8 times 12, then, is about 9 percent a year. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. I am not sure of the source of your figures, Mr. 
Chairman, but that might be Point Mugu. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. No, China Lake, Calif. 

Mr. Gross. Is that Navy? 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Is that the 18 percent figure, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Yes; in 1957. 

Mr. Jackson. The Point Mugu situation is a rather unique case 
at the present time for the Navy because of its isolated position and 
its close proximity to a very high wage area of Los Angeles. It is 
far enough out to be isolated and be difficult to recruit people to 
stay there. Facilities there for housing still are not up to what we 
would like them to be. 

Then, too, it is close enough to Los Angeles to make the Los 
Angeles wage rates compete very severely for talent. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I have a report coming from a former electrical 
engineer in the Navy Department, a man who served many years 
as an officer and many years in the Navy. 

The basic information I have received from him shows that he has 
uit recently and has hired into a ition on the outside for only 
70 more per year, but the reason he quit was not the money but 

because the working conditions and the possibility for advancement 
and etting anything done was better. 

I Raven t the full report. I shall not put it in the record at this 
time but I think it would be important to have a comment in the 
record on this. 

As soon as I get further information I will send it to you for your 
personal review. 

Mr. Jackson. I will welcome it. 
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Mr, Lestnsxr. I have talked to many thousands of employees my- 
self. They are dedicated to their jobs and want to stay on. When 
the positions become untenable they will naturally quit. That is 
something we should be very careful about. 

Mr. Jackson. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that that information was, 
as it should have been, given to us by the usual exit interview which 
we hold. We are anxious to get that from the people who leave us 
so wecan correct things that are possible to correct. 

Mr. Lestnski. A year ago your area wage and classification officials 
gave up the immediate function of reviewing jobs in naval activities. 
At ™ same time there was a grade increase given them. Why was 
that ? 

om Jackson. What is the latter part of that question, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. Lestnsx1. While the classification officials gave up the func- 
tion of reviewing jobs in naval activities, at the same time they were 
given a grade promotion. Why was that? 

Mr. Jackson. I was unaware of that. Perhaps Admiral Cronin 
could talk to that point, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Crontn. Mr. Chairman, I am sure you have reference to 
the area wage and classification chiefs whose jobs were, reallocated 
from GS-13 to GS-14. 

The type of work that was being performed by the area wage and 
classification officers in the classification field for the Navy jobs prior 
to the modification in 1956 was largely one of actually allocating the 
positions, whereas after the Secretary of the Navy made the decision 
that the local activity commanders would allocate the positions, and 
those allocations would be reviewed by the Navy, the position of the 
area wage and classification chiefs actually became more important 
and the positions were upgraded on that basis. 

Besides just doing a job of allocating positions they now were in 
the position of reviewing the allocations directly for the Secretary 
of the Navy, which was a mission they had not performed before. 

Mr. Lestnskti. I hope you are not running up against the same thing 
I have come across. A woman was sent out from a field office in Chi- 
cago to the Bureau of Internal Revenue in Detroit. Without asking 
what the job was she wrote out what the job should have been. 

The important criteria is that everyone should be interviewed and 
it should Sis found out what the job is all about before a definite de- 
cision is taken. 

Admiral Cronin. We put a great deal of stress on the desk audit in 
both the assignment of the job by the commanding officer and the 
review of the job by the area wage and classification officer. I agree 
it is important to look at the job rather than read what it is. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Any questions ? 

Mr. Gross. How are you doing in the matter of employing con- 
sultants ? 

Mr. Jackson. Special contract consultants ? 

Mr. Gross. Both kinds, contract consultants and personnel con- 
sultants. 

Mr. Jackson. I am unaware of any personnel consultants, but I 
would say that last year we had something on the order of 1,500 
people during the course of the year called in for special jobs, par- 
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ticularly in the medical and surgical field; but at any given time, for 
example, right now we have something like 125 subibie under contract 
for very short periods of time. 

Those contract figures, I might say, Mr. Gross, have been coming 
down through the course of the years. 

Mr. Gross. I am glad to hear that. I note among items of cost 
there was a fee of $35,000 on the Polaris program. <A firm made a sur- 
vey of industrial facilities to produce the Polaris. Lockheed was 
awarded the contract on the basis of this. 

Are there not people in the Navy who can make surveys and come 
up with industrial facilities for the production of an item such as this? 

Mr. Jackson. I just cannot answer that question directly, Mr. 
Gross. Perhaps Admiral Masterson could help us on that. 

Admiral Masterson. The answer to that is that we have people in 
Navy who can and do make those surveys. 

In this instance, however, it was a very high national priority pro- 
gram and the time element and the availability of personnel were such 
that it was decided this was the most economical and the fastest way 
of getting adequate information to make a proper decision. 

Mr. Gross. That gets me back to another witness, I don’t recall who 
it was, who gave the same answer, this business of high priority. 
Maybe it is good; I don’t know. However, it seems to me you ought 
to have people in your own department there who can handle a situa- 
tion of that kind without spending $35,000 for a private firm. 

Admiral Masrerson. A survey of that nature usually takes quite a 
long time. If you do it with in-house personnel it takes quite a while. 

For example, in one of our programs we just investigated some 85 
companies to boil it down to 1 company to get the prime contractor 
ona program. That is not on such a high priority as the Polaris was 
and still is. 

When time enters into it you will gain time and actually in the long 
run you probably wil] save money to hire assistance in this manner. 

Mr. Gross. I hope that is right. How many supergrades do you 
have in the Navy, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Jackson. At the present time we have 67. 

Mr. Gross. Are you still having trouble recruiting ? 

Mr, Jackson. Our recruitment is shy. We do have some difficulty 
with scientific and professional people. _ 

Your supergrades at the present time have been handed out to 
scientific and engineering people, notwithstanding the fact they were 
designed principally, I suspect, for administrative people. We have 
allocated until very recently, at least, about half of our supergrade 
positions, or more, to the scientific fraternity so as to make it attractive 
for them to join the Government. 

Mr. Gross. When you speak of supergrade do you include Public 
Law 313’s? 

Mr. Jackson. We also avail ourselves of Public Law 313 and fill 
those. All of those positions are filled with scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Gross. How many of those do you have in addition to the super- 
grades? You have 67 supergrades? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. How many of the others? 
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Mr. Jackson. Prior to the recent enactment of Congress we had 
35, I believe, in Public Law 313, and under the DOD allocation of the 
new 313 jobs 

Mr. Gross. What is DOD? 

Mr. Jackson. Department of Defense. 

Mr. Gross. I can’t keep up with the 3- and 4-letter abbreviations. 

Mr. Jackson. I think we got 44 positions. It is either 44 or 46 
positions under the new allocation of the Public Law 313’s. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. O. and R. was overhaul and repair, was it not ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. In this $35,000 business to get outside contractors, 
it seems to get away from the original concept of the military them- 
selves. Do you not have a running catalog of what the various com- 
panies can do, how they have performed in the past? Do you get 
together with the Air Force and the Army to ascertain what the 
abilities of the various firms are ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is true, Mr. Chairman. Generally speaking in 
our procurement we would have no difficulty. In a program which 
breaks new ground, as Polaris did, you have to reassess your entire 
peyTeet idea to see just what capabilities a given company would 

ave for this new skill or this new production item. 

Mr. Lestnski. It would seem you would have someone in charge 
of procurement who within a few minutes would know who is who and 
what is what without spending $35,000. 

Mr. Jackson. If it were for a traditional production item I would 
say the answer to that must be “Yes,” 

fr. Lestnsx1. In other words, when it comes to buying a blanket 
you would know who to go to? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I think the military should have more than that. 

Mr. Jackson. This is a complex skill which would be required. 

Admiral Masterson, That is right. 

Mr. Jackson. A complex of skills and production techniques are 
involved here. It would warrant a second look at our industrial 
capability. 

Admiral Brarpstey. We have such people, as you know, who do 
these things. 

For example, we may get bids from 7 or 8 companies or more for 
a certain job which would not be very large, maybe $300,000 or $1 
million. This may involve new companies. 

Basically we go out to the inspector of Navy materiel in that area, 
whichever one happens to be near, and we ask ian to look at company 
facilities and make a report on whether they can do the work. 

As you know, we are criticized for saying people cannot do it and 
at the same time we are criticized for giving it to people who some- 
times fall down on the job. 

We have people who do that and we do do it. 

This was not a million dollar contract. We are talking of a very, 
very large contract with very complex elements, some still bordering 
on the unknown. 

I think the idea was not just to evaluate the facilities of one company 
but to see who had the total management ability to run this big pro- 
gram. That is really the reason we had this survey done. 
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I am not expert on the details but that is the story. 

Mr. Jackson. Admiral Cronin might add something to that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Admiral Cronin. This is a device used quite frequently certainly 
in the Navy where we run into a situation where our staff which does 
the sort of function you just mentioned gets overloaded and a crash 
program comes along. They have to make a decision as to whether 
something else should be delayed or whether they should get help 
from a private engineering concern to resolve this problem of how 
the job should be done. An example of that would be the architec- 
tural and engineering contract, which we have made extensive use of 
in the Navy. That is to help the Navy determine the best way of 
doing a certain thing. This frequently precedes a large contract. 
We think it saves money, and certainly it permits us to go ahead with 
a crash program without delaying until our own people have time to 
get to that among the maze of other jobs they have. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I hate to belabor the point, but in spite of the fact 
that is so, that you might have something new and you should have 
full information, it would seem that in your organization there 
should be people who at their fingertips have all this information as 
these things come up. I am amazed you are doing this in this way. 
To me it would seem you do not have the proper staffing. 

Admiral Cronin. It is a matter of workload. If we staffed up 
sufficiently to handle these peaks we undoubtedly would have some 
waste of talent. 

When we get a job of this nature, and I speak not only of Polaris, 
something having to do with construction, for example, we frequent- 
ly have to go away from the normal way of handling the contracts 
and use an engineering and architectural firm to relieve the load. I 
think it is economical to do that. 

Mr. Gross. We have had arguments before this committee in con- 
nection with Public Law 313’s and taking the lid off the number of 
supergrades. We have had arguments to the effect that if given these 
positions the various agencies of Government would be able to handle 
problems of this kind. Now we find we are back to a dead-end street, 
that they are going out hiring private concerns. 

I do not understand what we have accomplished with this program. 
I will not belabor this, however. 

Have you any comparative data as to cost and production records 
and personnel required as between the operations under the Bureau 
of Ordnance and contracts with Johns Hopkins Applied Physics 
Laboratory and the Naval Research and Naval Ordnance Laboratory ? 

Mr. Jackson. But that you mean—— 

Mr. Gross. Comparative costs. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not, Mr. Gross, and I am not sure that I am com- 
pletely cognizant of the thrust of your question. 

The Naval Research Laboratory covers the whole spectrum of scien- 
tific research and it is in all sorts of programs of its own as well as 
helping the bureaus in their programs, whereas the other is working 
on the bumblebee program, the missile program of the Bureau of 
Ordnance. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have any yardstick whereby you can measure the 
effectiveness of your own workshop and the work you farm out to 
these others? 
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Mr. Jackson. We haven’t completely comparable problems. I ven- 
ture to think to compare NRL with the work being done by the labora- 
tory at Johns Hopkins is comparing apples with pears. 

Mr. Beckworrn. You are bound to have some comparison because 
the statement has been made that you think you can do it a lot cheaper 
in many instances by contracting it out. You have to have compari- 
sons to come to conclusions such as that, would you not ? 

Mr. Jackson. Ordinarily, Mr. Beckworth, if a given bureau has a 
research program it will make up its mind whether its people inside 
the bureau are in sufficient numbers as well as sufficient depth of talent 
to carry on the whole deal, or whether by reason of the peak loads, 
either workload or talent, they would call upon other bureaus or go 
outside for help. 

The reason I suggest that NRL and APL are not comparable is that 
the Naval Research Laboratory itself is engaged in a completely dif- 
“ar operation from, let us say, the research laboratory of a given 

ureau. 

In that respect I would say “Yes,” you probably would have yard- 
sticks by which you could judge whether your people in the Bureau 
could conduct the necessary research and development for the entire 
project or whether it would be better to go outside to get help. I 
think there must be yardsticks there although I cannot give you the 
yardsticks right here and now. 

Mr. Gross. Dollar for dollar, is there no way by which you can com- 
pare salaries paid as between your own setup and outside contractors ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Can you arrive at a rough approximation ? 

Mr. Jackson. Perhaps, Mr. Gross, daiond Masterson could give 
us a little clue on that. 

Admiral Masrerson. I cannot answer the specific question on the 
variation of the supergrades and other grades between these particular 
activities, but I will say they are studied quite thoroughly within the 
Navy, and the grade distribution between Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
and the Naval Research Laboratory is based on the scientific and other 
types of work being done there and the caliber of people required to 
do that work. 

Mr. Jackson. I would think, Mr. Gross, that ordinarily it would 
be our conclusion that if we had the people to do it, in other words, if 
we could divert the talent we had from the regular jobs they are doing 
to do the specific job, that we would do so, and that we go outside when 
in effect we come to the conclusion that we haven’t either the talent or 
the talent itself does not have the time to do the job we are asking 
them to do. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Is one of the reasons that you would do so if you 
were able to the belief that it would be more economical ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, yes, sir, and you would get the job 
done. Obviously we would not send a boy to do a man’s work. If 
we do not have the talent in a particular line of endeavor in tlie 
Navy necessarily we have to go outside to get it done. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But assuming that you have the talent and have the 
capacity, assuming there is an opportunity for exercising an option 
as to whether it is to be done by the Navy or by contract, does the 
Navy have available any information which would indicate which 
would be most advantageous to the Government cost wise ? 
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Mr. Jackson. The only comparison that could be made, sir, as I 
see it, would be what you could get a contractor to do the job for and 
what it would cost you in terms of salaries of your military and 
civilian personnel. 

Mr. Jowansen. My question goes to whether you have such com- 
parisons. 

Mr. Jackson. I am quite sure that every bureau makes such a com- 
parison whenever they are faced with a paiticalter project. 

Mr. Gross. The Government has 84,000 engineers. How many does 
Cresap, McCormick & Padgett have ? 

Mr. Jackson. I have no idea. I imagine a very small number. 

Mr. Gross. Out of the 84,000 engineers : could not this determination 
have been made by the Government? Could you not have found 
engineers with the competence to go out and select the site for the pro- 
duction of this missile ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think Admiral Cronin’s answer, Mr. Gross, prob- 
ably was the answer to that problem. You have a large number of 
Government engineers, but is it possible in the normal course of their 
work, because they presumably have a good workload day in and day 
lout, is it possible and is it better to divert them from their regular 
day- -to-day work to a special study, or is it cheaper in the long” run, 

ause you would have to get that work they leave done, anyway, 
by someone else who had to come in to do it, is it cheaper in the long 
run to go outside and get someone else to do it for you? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. At that point, do we have an agency in the Office 
of Defense which keeps abreast of all these procurement facts, espe- 
cially relating to contractor capability ? 

Mr. Jackson. Do you have reference to the Armed Forces Missile 
Committee, or some such thing? 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Gordon Gray was head of it, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, whose job it is to catalog all Defense facilities, know 
where the manpower facilities are, and when it is available. It was 
my understanding that is their job. 

Mr. Gross. They never work at it. 

Mr. Hempni. One of the things that bothers me about your 
testimony is the fact that you say in th first place you are not sure 
what comparisons have been made, but if comparisons have been 
made those comparisons were for the purpose of determining whether 
the Navy could do it cheaper, as it should be within its own frame- 
work, or whether it was cheaper to contract it out, and when you 
contract it out at cost plus 10 percent why can’t the Navy do it 
cheaper? If you have given a contract at cost plus 10 percent you 
are giving them 10 percent more than it would cost him. I assume 
the Navy can operate it as cheaply as the outside contractor but 
certainly after comparing the salaries which we know in the Navy 
may be $10,000, on the outside in some instances it is perhaps $30,000 
for the same grade engineer or scientist. That is not so with the 
Navy but with ‘another agency. 

That is of great concern to us. We are watching a Defense De- 
partment not only not develop within its own sphere the ability 
to produce, but contrac ting out at 10 percent. 

Then we come to a further step in the vicious circle whereby 
if we continue to contract it out the Government is the only con- 
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sumer of missiles, and they become entirely dependent, if it is not 
developed within the framework of the Navy, upon the contractors 
or the people on the outside. Then we leave altogether the possi- 
bility of getting the figure down within reasonable terms. That has 
concerned us greatly. 

If you have to depend on outsiders it is for 1 of 2 reasons—either 
you cannot do it yourself or you find it is cheaper. If you find it 
cheaper to do it at cost plus 10 percent there must be either some 
reason or some figures you have had to compare it to give somebody 
a 10-percent cost- “plus contract. Maybe my reasoning is wrong. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, I would suppose that that runs through 
the whole gamut of Armed Forces procurement. Of necessity we 
have to depend on the civilian economy for all sorts of things, other- 
wise we would be the greatest industrial producer of the world and 
then some. It is no different, essentially, in buying a service. You 
ask yourself whether your people can do it within the framework 
of the work they have to do and if so, by all means, we have them 
do it. If we were to pick up a body of people inside and have them 
go out and do this job, somebody would have to pick up the slack 
and do the job they had done, probably at overtime rates because they 
were not familiar with the job. 

So you make the comparison, (@) whether you have the ability 
to do it, and (6) what it would cost you on a contract basis as com- 
pared to the loss of the personnel. 

Mr. Hempnuity. We have a case where another service has been 
able to supply the service. Perhaps it is profane to compare the 
services, but it is not profane when we in Congress are faced with 
the responsibility of raising the money. If there is any jealousy in 
these days and times when we call ourselves in a state of emergency, 
it is time we do away with that jealousy because if we are charging 
the American taxpayer twice what he should be charged for the right 
of survival, it is your duty as a Government servant “and my duty as 
a Government servant to do what we can to reduce that cost. 

The American public, I am sure, has the idea there are jealousies 
and there has not been enough coordination between the services. It 
is difficult for them to reconcile, as it is for me, why one branch of 
service can do it and another cannot doit. Perhaps there are reasons 
for it, but the American people have not been told how we can justify 
it, and I have not been told how we can justify it. 

I think we should abolish the tradition of not comparing one serv- 
ice with another. 

Mr. Jackson. I would think, Mr. Hemphill, that each service would 
have essentially the same problem and they would go outside for 
goods and services which they felt they could not produce within the 
service. 

Mr. Jonansen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hempnuiy. Yes. 

Mr. JoHansen. What concerns us is what appears to be a wide dis- 
crepancy as to the degree with which that is done between the services. 
If there is not that wide discrepancy, I would like to be shown that 
there is not. If there is the discrepancy, we are concerned to know 
why. As my colleague has pomted out, there may be completely 

valid reasons for it, but we have not been told these reasons so far. 
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Mr. Jackson. So far as I am aware—and I am subject to correction 
by my colleagues—the only program I know of is the APL program, 

Mr. Hempniiy. Yesterday we had the Department of Defense, 
We asked Defense questions along the same line, why, and Defense 
said, “Well, you will hear from each of the services, ask them.” 

So this morning we asked the Army, and the Army said, “We do 
not want to comment on the Navy.” 

I think anybody in public service ought to be able to comment on 
such matters at anytime. I know you do not want to comment on 
the Army or Air Force, but in the interest of the American taxpayer 
is it not time for somebody to comment on somebody else, and if they 
do not know, let them say they do not know and maybe Congress 
would say, “It is your duty to know,” because somebody has to be 
interested if we are to take the revenues we have and pay the bills 
we have in the next 5 years. 

Any time we ask anybody they always put it off on the other fellow. 
That is a great game. We are not picking on you folk, we were just 
int — would come up with some answers we want. 

r. Jackson. Mr. Hemphill, I can and will answer questions about 
the Navy to the best of my ability, and my colleagues as well, but I 
could not comment on the Army or Air Force because I just do not 
have any knowledge on the subject. 

Mr. Hempumn. Let me ask you this: Would there be any advantage 
in a person of your stature and position in the Government perhaps 
consulting with the Air Force and consulting with the Army and 
consulting with such inferiors in the Defense Department as may 
have knowledge to — you to make the necessary comparisons? 
Is there any reason that should not be done? 

Mr. Jackson. If by that you mean do the various people in the 
several departments consult with each other about the various pro- 
grams, I think that is going on all the time. 

Mr. Hempuu.. I will make it even more elementary than that. 
Would it be appropriate for you to say, “We have conferred with the 
Army on the necessary manpower and utilization of that manpower. 
They have this particular setup. We cannot do what they do because 
we have this setup which is different.” 

What would be wrong with answers like that? Am I elementary 
enough for you? 

Mr. Jackson. I think that is a clear question. 

Admiral Masrerson. I think we are off on a strange tangent. I 
think the Navy has as much in-house capability in research and 
development as any other service, and perhaps more. 

Mr. Hempuitt. How would you find that out except by comparison 
with the other services ? 

Admiral Masrerson. I will say this further, sir, we only farm out 
the projects outside the Navy when we have not got the people due to 
ceilings to do the work. We can get the required quality if we had 
the ceilings, but we have certain programs, we have certain funds, 
and we have certain capabilities. 

Mr. Gross. You say we are off on a tangent. Let me ask this: Did 
you or did you not go to the Office of Defense Mobilization with refer- 
ence to the development of this Polaris missile when you hired an 
engineering firm to find the facility ? 
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Mr. Jackson. I do not know the answer to that. Perhaps Admiral 
Masterson does. 

Admiral Masterson. I do not know in this particular instance, but 
we do use all offices that have information, but what this engineering 
firm had to find was not what company had the capability of doing a 
part of the program. This was a survey of a wide segment of industry 
and the question was not whether they had the floor space or the tools, 
it was whether in the time available they had the engineering talent, 
the required tools, and were not overloaded with other work that 
would mitigate against their doing the work. It was more of a data 
survey, taking a look at the availability of this segment of industry to 
start a high priority project. 

Mr. Gross. We have been appropriating a lot of money to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization—I do not recall just what the amount is but 
I know it is so large it astounds me—and those people ought to have 
information of this kind at their fingertips if they are worth their 
salt. I hope the record will show you went to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization for help in this respect. 

Admiral Brarpstey. This particular project, before it was broken 
off for development reasons, was completely coordinated between the 
Army and ourselves. It was a joint project initially. The program 
was started off together in unison, so there was coordination. 

Mr. Hemputw. I am glad to read that Dr. Howard A. Wilcox, 
Head, Weapons Department, United States Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, Calif., in a public speech in California on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1958, stated : 

Our missile development programs have recently faltered for the single reason 
that we have for the last few years based our Government administrative poli- 
cies on the idea that our private industry can all alone develop and produce the 
required weapons * * *. 

I assume the gentleman must have some stature to be called upon 
to make a speech. If the manpower was not utilized properly in this 
particular area, is that not indicative of perhaps a failure to utilize 
it properly in other areas, and with the increased cost of Government 
we have to look to the proper utilization of manpower? That is what 
we are after today. We want to try to help you and have you help 
us determine why. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Another point about this particular study 
might be borne in mind. When this particular thing started, it 
started out as a Navy project which was tied in with an Army missile. 
There was some technical reason that caused it to diverge. You know 
the criticism that is made of Government redtape. The Navy decided 
to cut this loose and put it at top level so we could put top-level effort 
on it. We put it practically right at the Secretary of the Navy level 
to reduce the redtape and to get the total job done. 

In the early days there was no office to fall back on. On his own 
staff, Admiral Raborn did not have the people. It was something 
hrend new for the Navy and he was pulling together the staff, and 
this was hefore he had a very large staff to work with. I am sure he 
went out because he did not have skills, he did not have the manpower, 
and I know Admiral Raborn went into operation with the people he 
had at that time. 

This is not in defense, but this is what happened at that time. 
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Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you would care to com- 
ment on this statement quoted from Dr. Wilcox ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

In the first place, I do not know from what context he stated it. 
I gather from hearing it he seemed to think the Navy should take on 
everything from soup to nuts and do the whole missile job. If that 
is what he meant, I am doubly surprised, in view of the fact he is 
located in one piace where one of the most successful operational 
missiles was built—at China Lake. 

Mr. Jouansen. I do not construe what he said in that light at all. 
It seems to me he was implying there was an excessive reliance upon 
private industry. Is it your feeling that that is the case? 

Mr. Jackson. I would say that the record already shows that not 
to be the case; that under the Chief of Naval Operations and the vari- 
ous bureaus we have management and production control over all our 
missile programs. We do rely in one instance on an outside firm to 
pull together the various aspects. 

Mr. Jonansen. Do you farm out under contract the responsibility 
for basic decisions ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. Those are guided by the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, for example. 

Mr. JoHansen. The Navy retains firm control of that? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHansen. Iam happy to hear that. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Mr. Beckworth, any questions? 

Mr. Becxwortu. In your statement you say— 

Specific occupations which remain in critical supply are theoretical and research 
physicists, chemists, and engineers; * * * 


About how many engineers are you short ? 

Mr. Jackson. Let me see if I can give you that exactly, Mr. Beck- 
worth. 

The overall total in short supply at the moment in categories from 
GS-5 to GS-17 in professional engineers is 911. 

Are there other categories you had in mind ? 

Mr. BeckworTH. Yes, what about mathematicians? How many are 
you short? 

Mr. Jackson. We feel we are short about 74. 

Mr. Becxwortn. What is the total number of these specialists you 
are short of? You mention physicists, chemists, engineers, mathema- 
ticians, engineers with experience in guidance control systems, inertial 
guidance, instrumentation, telemetering, servomechanisms, and simu- 
lations. Does the 900 include all of those ? 

Mr. Jackson. No; I would say we are short in some 27 categories. 

Mr. Becxworru. I mean the total number of shortage of all of them. 

Mr. Jackson. Approximately 1,400. 

Mr. Becxwortn. This morning when the Army was here they used a 
figure of being short about four hundred and something engineers; 
1,400 and 400 would be 1,800. Would there be any way you could co- 
ordinate your efforts with the Army and maybe the Air Force if they 
are short of engineers and have a competitive written examination 
given throughout the country to see what could be done to get those 
engineers, rather than consulting with them on an unassembled basis 
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a few at a time to see if they fit the job; and after you give that exam- 
ination all over the country, inviting everybody who wants to take it, 
naturally you would find out a good many do not have the qualifica- 
tions you need, and you would consult with the relatively few. 

Have you given thought to that procedure by which to fill the 
vacancies that exist with reference to engineers in all the departments ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think in order to get one of these positions at all a 
person has to take the regular competitive civil-service examination. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Written? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becxwortu. You do not fill those positions on an unassembled 
basis ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Beckxwortn. None of them? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortn. That is good. When will you give another exam- 
ination that will permit people all over the country to participate? 

Mr. Jackson. Those examinations are given at different locations 
periodically, I believe. 

Mr. Beckworrn. You should know when the next examination will 
be given. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not think there is any nationwide examination. 

Mr. Becxwortn. What would you think about having a nation- 
wide examination in order to get these 1,400 jobs filled ? 

Mr. Jackson. We give examinations whenever there are appli- 
cants for positions. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am talking about filling these 1,400 jobs, Mr. Sec- 
retary, to help meet these deadlines. I am for it and for the money 
necessary to get these engineers. It might help us so that we would 
not have to contract out so much. 

Mr. Jackson. As to that we are in the business now. We have been 
given permission by the Civil Service Commission to use paid ad- 
vertising to tell the world at large of our needs and our recruiters are 
in the field all the time, particularly at the colleges. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Why not invite these people all over the country 
to take a written examination. You certainly would have some idea 
about the proficiency. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, we do. 

Mr. Beckxworrn. And if you invited them from all over the coun- 
try, working with the Civil Service Commission, it might be this 1,800 
we are talking about would be supplied pretty rapidly. I ask again, 
When is the next examination going to be given? 

Mr. Jackson. I cannot answer that. Perhaps Admiral Cronin 
can. 

Admiral Cronin. The Civil Service Commission has periodic ex- 
aminations. 

Mr. Brecxwortn. I realize that, but in the case of an emergency 
do you not think that could be speeded up? When will the next one 
be given, do you know? 

Admiral Crontn. It is on an average of about six times a year, I 
believe, at the present time. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do you know when the next one will be given? 
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Admiral Cronin, I would think it would be January or February, 

Mr. Beckworrn. Would that enable you to fill perhaps the 1,400? 

Admiral Cronrn. We can fill a good many of our vacancies from 
these examinations, but in the specialized fields we cannot fill them by 
any means. We have boards of examiners beating the bushes and do- 
ing everything they can to persuade promising college students to en- 
ter the service. The very fact they have to take an examination to 
get in is a deterrent. They wenid. rather get a job without taking 
an examination and quite often they can and at more pay. 

The situation is improving. I think the Pay Act had quite a bit to 
do with it, and the act of the last Congress permitting the payment 
of transportation from their home to their first post of duy will be 
helpful, and the advertising is helping us, too. So the situation is 
better than it was. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I think it is pretty serious, though, where we are 
short 1,400 engineers in the Navy, I really do. I am wondering if it 
would be out of line to discuss with the Army people and the Air 
Force people—and I incidentally mentioned that to the Secretary of 
the Army—to find out if one examination could not be given by the 
Civil Service Commission that would help you fill these 1,800 vacancies 
we know about. 

Admiral Cron1n. I do not know how we would gain anything by 
having it all at one time. It is better to catch them their last year at 
college before they graduate. 

Mr. BecxwortH. Many of them are out of college. 

Admiral Crontn. But most of them are working, though. 

Mr. BeckwortH. Would you mind checking on that to see what 
could be done along with the Army and the Air Force, because I am 
interested in seeing that you get these engineers and get them rapidly. 
It might be most significant to our country. 

Admiral Cronin. We shall be very happy to doso. 

Mr. Lesmsxt. I think one of the aie we have is the attention 
ern to the colleges without including engineers and scientists that 

ave been laid off.. 

Mr. Becxworrn. I was interested in your supergrades, 67 and 35. 
Of the 67, in the filling of them, how many did you fill from within 
the service ? 

a JacKsON. I cannot give you the statistics on that, Mr. Beck- 
worth. 

Mr. BeckwortH. You do not know how many were filled by pro- 
motion ? 

Mr. Jackson. No. I would hazard the guess that the greater por- 
tion of the jobs that were set aside for scientists and engineers might 
well have been filled by recruitment of people from the outside, 
although I cannot be sure about that at all. 

Mr. Becxworrn. I wish you would get that information. Of the 
67 supergrades how many came from people already in the Navy. 
And you do not have that same information on the 35? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Will you get that, please ? 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Fifty-seven of the Department of the Navy’s authorized supergrade positions 
and 24 of the Department of the Navy’s 35 Public Law 313 positions are encum- 
bered by persons who were civilian employees of the Navy prior to being appointed 
to their present positions. 

Mr. Becxworrn. It has been mentioned as the hearings ogres 
that in some divisions of our Government some people try to build up 
their departments so that they in turn will have what might be said to 
be bigger jobs which in turn give them a raise. Have you ever found 
any of that in your experience in the Navy? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. As a matter of fact there is very good 
machinery established to make that very difficult if not imposisble. 
There are continuing reviews by the bureaus themselves and they 
would be motivated by the dollars they have to spend, plus the continu- 
ing reviews of the Office of Industrial Relations and the Civil Service 
Commission and the Inspector General pounding on that thesis all the 
time. 

Mr. BeckwortH. Do you have any system whereby in a given 
bureau you would let the head know that if he could reduce the number 
by 5 or 10 he would be given a promotion ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. I am afraid we would be hung higher than 
Haman by the Civil Service Commission, and rightly so. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Why “rightly.so”? 

Mr. Jackson. Because we would, in effect, be saying we were not 
following their classifications but giving rewards. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You misconstrue completely. You are on speak- 
ing and discussing terms with the Commission ; are you not? 

r. JACKSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Have you ever discussed that with them ? 

Mr. Jackson. No. The thought never occurred to me, Mr. 
Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Never occurred to you? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. With the fine statement you made about saving 
money, that thought certainly occurred to me. 

Mr. Jackson. We save money wherever we can. 

Mr. Beckworrtn. As a matter of fact, something akin to it is bound 
to have occurred in the services because we have had testimony where 
people who come up with novel ideas to save money are given rewards. 

r. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Why would it not be a good idea to reduce per- 
sonnel? That is not such an alien thought? 

Mr. Jackson. No, and if such a novel idea were to be propounded 
T do not know if that would fall within the program or not. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Would you consider discussing that with the Civil 
Service Commission ? 

Mr. Jackson. Certainly. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Going back to the question of filling the gap in 
engineers, I hope you will follow that through and let the committee 
know what you have done to get them sooner. It might prevent so 
much contracting out, because 1,400 is a lot and 400 in the Army, that 
is 1,800 in our defense effort. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. Mr. Hemphill, any further questions ? 
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Mr. Hemruitt. I notice in your statement you say : 


Secondly, new responsibilities in the field of financial management have arisen 
during the past 7 or 8 years involving duties not previously being performed at 
all or to any great extent in the Department of the Navy. These were required 
by certain acts of Congress, or directives pursuant thereto, including the National 
Security Act Amendments of 1949, the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950, the Defense Production Act of 1950, and Public Law 84—863. 

It occurs to me that what you are trying to say there is that you are 
blaming Congress for things for which Congress is not responsible. 

I have the Budgeting and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 here, 
and I also have the comments of the Comptroller General of the United 
States and of the Secretary of the Treasury. Here is what the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury said: 


These provisions— 
referring to section 115 of the bill— 


should afford a means for eliminating in an orderly manner duplication and over- 
lapping of controls and accounting when more simple and economical procedures 
can be substituted with sufficient safeguards with respect to the control and 
accounting for the public funds. 


He goes on to say: 


The authority to substitute simpler and more economical procedures for those 
presently required in connection with the issuance and countersignature of 
warrants is desirable and consistent with the general objectives of the bill in 
connection with accounting and auditing. 

What has happened has been that this particular Budgeting and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 was enacted because it was said— 
and it was true at that time and is still true—that that act would 
improve the budgeting and accounting procedures of the United States 
which at that time were antiquated. Neither your Department nor 
any other department protested at that time. Now you say you have 
new responsibilities in financial management as a result of that act. 
It is not the fault of Congress, because Congress can only legislate. 
When it comes to administration we must depend on your Department 
and others to either implement the legislation by efficiencies or to 
suggest changes in the law. I am not aware of any changes that have 
been suggested in that particular act. If I am incorrect I would like 
to be informed. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not think we would normally come to you on 
a manpower complaint and I think the Navy is quite happy with 
the new legislation because it agrees with its fatidanieertil premise 
that better financial management controls are afforded by that legis- 
lation. We are merely saying that Public Law 216—I think that is 
what you are talking aboiit 

Mr. Hemrutiy. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. You have internal audit procedures that did not exist 
before and provision for the industrial fund and all of that that neces- 
sarily would increase the work in order to handle the added workload. 
We are not complaining; we are merely stating that such requirements 
will call for additional figuring and additional manpower to do the 
figuring. 

Mr. Hempntiy. I was not accusing you of complaining. I think 
you are justifying. That is true of every department of Government. 
It justifies the mushrooming of the department on the basis, “You 
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have put in a new law so we need additional people.” Each time Con- 
gress tries to improve the situation, instead of the administrative 
agencies taking that intent of Congress, they use it as a springboard 
to create new positions or to mushroom their setup. That has been 
true. We are concerned about it because we feel that you have a ter- 
rific job and a terrific responsibility. 

I have been on some of the ships of the Navy and the men there are 
trained to do 2 or 3 different jobs so if it becomes necessary, if 1 
man gets ill or is wounded, another can take his place. When you 
have financial management people, why can’t thereibe sufficient train- 
ing to permit the shifting of these people at certain times, because the 
peak does not come everywhere at the same time? 

Mr. Jackson. You would be running into civil service roadblocks, I 
am sure, because you would be changing a person from one classifica- 
tion to another with changes in grade and all the rest of it. 

Mr. Hemrpnui.. I am not talking about that. That is one of the 
technical alibis being given to Congress year after year. 

_Mr. Jackson. Unfortunately we are living in a very technical so- 
ciety. 

Mr. Hemrpni. Yes, I think we are overtechnical. We are running 
into the proposition where we have increasing cost of manpower and 
the province of this committee is to determine cost of manpower and 
its utilization. What concerns us is for you to come in and ask for 
more supergrades and when we give you the supergrades then you 
tell us you have new responsibilities. 

I have here Public Law 801 of the 84th Congress that says you have 
to make these particular reports and communications as to how many 
men new programs will require and what it will cost. 

We are not only asking you people what you have been doing but 
we are asking you to do better, no matter how good a job you may 
have done in the past. 

Mr. Jackson. I think that is what we are trying to do. I think 
Admiral Beardsley might be able to enlarge on my answer. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I have been around Washington since 1946. I 
started out as an engineer and ended - with fiscal management. 

Mr. Hempnuiiyi. You have my sympathy. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I need it. I worked last night until midnight. 

The fiscal business has changed. I have been through the different 
phases. I do not offer these as alibis. I think many of these laws are 
very sound. I am convinced the taxpayers are getting a better over- 
all job. 

Speaking of the Navy, I will admit there is room for improvement. 
These laws did require changes in procedures. We are dealing now 
with about one-seventh of Uncle gam’s dollars. This involves an 
accounting system and an allotment system, a budgeting system, dis- 
bursements, and audits and inventory accounting, and so forth, world- 
wide. It is extremely complex. We are dealing with 8 or 9 major 
bureaus or subsidiaries. We have to come up with an overall account- 
ing system that will serve management. 

You mentioned Public Law 216. That law originated the concept 
of comptrollership. Many of these functions were being performed 
by a variety of people. Congress decided they wanted comptroller- 
ship lifted to a top level. They wanted to bring in budgeting, ac- 
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counting, financing, and so forth, under one top man. We had to go 
into performance budgeting, which we had not done; we went into 
revolving funds which we had had in the Navy since 1893, but we went 
into it to a greater extent. We set up industrial funds and manage- 
ment funds. We needed people to put them in effect. 

This was followed by the Antideficiency Act. This required more 
detailed accounting and more accurate reconcilation. 

I am not complaining. I think the result has been better steward- 
ship of the money of the country. 

We have to certify to Congress our obligated balances and unobli- 

ated balances at the close of each fiscal year. That is a splendid 
idea. It still required some additional work to set it up. 

Mr. Hempuiy. Let me interrupt. I cannot forget the fact you 
have two weapons on the military side. You have rank and you have 
discipline. You can say you have a job to do and, like you say you 
worked until midnight last night, on the civilian side you can say, 
“Tf you want to justify your elevation to a higher grade, get the job 
done.” If I am paying a man he going to do what I say. Why can- 
not that concept be used to improve financial management ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. I think we are bringing in all the concepts of 
sound management, leadership, and everything. 

I have about three more I would like to cover. 

Public Law 863 of the 84th Congress requires budgets to be pre- 
dred on a cost basis. That means we have to set up a different system 
or accruing our expenditures. This is going to take about 2 to 3 

years still in the future to do, because we have to do it step by step. 

We have also picked up the Social Security Act and a variety of 
other laws which increased our workload. Public Law 85-759, deal- 
ing with expenditure limitations, says in effect the President should 
determine when each Government agency has the controls to go to 
an expenditure-type budget system. i believe this law expires in 2 or 
3 years and I question how many Government agencies will have 
the manpower to put themselves in the position to do it. 

We are making these improvements. We are doing more internal 
auditing. We are behind in the number of people in internal audits 
as between the other military services and ourselves. We had trouble 
getting people who were qualified to do the internal audit job. We 
have not been able to get the money and the people. 

Mr. Hemrniy. The Department of Defense said yesterday there 
are 104,600 people in financial management in defense, which was too 
many. 

‘Admiral Brarpstey. We only have, I think, 22,000 of that. A 
number of them, of course, are military. We have 16,883 civilians. 
We have 2,683 military who are with the operating forces aboard 
ship where you would not have civilians anyhow, with the Marines 
detached overseas, at Okinawa or somewhere like that. We have 
8,046 military in what you might call support activities ashore. So 
we have a total of 5,729 military. If you count the relationship of all 
military to civilians, it is 25 percent military. If you do not count 
the people aboard ship and overseas, it comes down to only 15 per- 
cent military. I will put that percentage up against other Services. 

I think we have too many people in Washington in a lot of agencies. 
I have been around here long enough to arrive at that opinion. I 
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think we could do a better job with fewer people, and I preach this 
doctrine in the Navy. I am not pointing to Congress or anybody else, 
but I think we have too many people in Washington, and some of our 
problem is communication, just understanding each other. 

Mr. Hemrut.. I share that feeling. 

Admiral Brarpstey. There are people in the room who will second 
the statement that we in the Navy Comptroller’s shop question every 
dollar. Some are very unhappy with us when we recommend reduc- 
tion in force. These things are screened. We are not alibiing. I 
think Uncle Sam is getting a better job done. We are going through 
a tremendous change in accounting as well as in missiles and technical 
development. We are going to go to automation in the accounting 
field and hope to reduce more people. We in the Navy are studying 
now the question of picking up our whole payroll, which is an expen- 
sive operation, and consolidating our payroll accounts. We do this 
largely in Cleveland now for our Navy allotments. We think in the 
next 2 or 3 years we will pick this up and consolidate it. I am sure 
we will do a better job with less money and fewer people. 

These things take time. One of our problems, in addition to get- 
ting scientists, is to get systems accountants to come down and help us 
to do the job. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. We appreciate your remarks very much, Admiral. 
I think some of the difficulty is that Congress has set up too many 
commissions and agencies to do the jobs. In the meantime, this led 
to overlapping and duplication among these commissions and agencies. 

Someday, if someone has the courage to go ahead and review the 
whole operation, we can come up with a lot of savings. 

I appreciate very much your testimony, Secretary Jackson, and the 
contributions of Admiral Cronin, Admiral Beardsley, and Admiral 
Masterson. Also, we appreciate the cooperation and hard work of 
Mr. Wolfe of your staff, and Commander Durkin, who has been liaison 
with our committee for a long time. 

The committee will adjourn until 10 a. m. tomorrow, when we will 
hear from the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, Hon. David S. 
Smith. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, December 3, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1958 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 213, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

Our hearings this morning are a continuation of hearings begun on 
Monday. Today we have the Air Force with us. It is a pleasure to 
have Assistant Secretary Smith, with his associates and colleagues. 

We would be glad to have you introduce those who appear with you, 
Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID S. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE 
FORCES); ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. HAROLD R. MADDUX, 
DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, USAF; JAMES P. GOODE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ; 
MAX GOLDEN, GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE AIR FORCE; LT. GEN. 
M. J. ASENSIO; AND JOHN WATTS, DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a great pleasure and 
honor to be before this committee again. I welcome the opportunity 
to tell you something about our manpower utilization program. 

I have with me today Major General Maddux, Director of Man- 
power and Organization for the Air Force; my deputy, Mr. James 
P. Goode, whom I know is well known to all the members of this com- 
mittee, and Mr. Max Golden, General Counsel of the Air Force. 

Also with us we have Lieutenant General Asensio and a number of 
other technicians in the field of manpower and personnel utilization. 
We also have Mr. John Watts, Director of Civilian Personnel. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I believe you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Smrrn. Mr, Chairman, I do, and with your permission I would 
like to read it. 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Smiru. We are proud of our program for manpower utilization 
and we always welcome an opportunity to come before you and tell 
you something about what we are doing. We realize manpower is our 
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most precious asset, and we think we have some fine program, and we 
will make the best use of them. 

Last year I discussed with you the actions we had taken in the Air 
Force manpower program to meet the requirements of changing tech- 
nology and more advanced weapons systems. Today we can add 
another chapter to the cycle in which new weapons generate require- 
ments for new skills, new techniques, and new problems which we in the 
manpower busine.s must solve. 

In solving these problems, we keep constantly in front of us the 
primary mission of the Air Force—that of the principal military 
deterrent force to war. As you gentlemen are well aware, the fore- 
shortening of space and time by airpower requires reaction time in 
terms of minutes and hours rather than the days and months of past 
wars. This has been costly in terms of manpower; however, the effec- 
tiveness of the force in terms of potential power to strike immediate, 
devastating blows as a factor of deterrence has increased out of pro- 
portion to the manpower costs. For example, a B-36 3-squadron win 
had 80 aircraft, required 3,928 personnel and had a reaction time sual 
speed which enabled it to put its bombs on a target 6,000 miles away 
in approximately 23 hours. A B-52 wing with 3 squadrons, alert 
and dispersed to 3 bases, has 45 aircraft, requires 7,266 personnel, but 
requires only 13 hours to put twice as high a megation load per air- 
craft on the same target. 

This alert and dispersal of our Strategic Air Command forces has 
been one of our major manpower requirement increases. At the same 
time we are moving into the strategic missiles which must be manned 
for development, training, and operations. Our tactical forces also 
have been given a quick reaction capability. In the air defense sys- 
tem, SAGE and Bomarc complexes require more and highly skilled 
personnel. Space projects, Dyna-Soar and nuclear propulsion require 
trained technicians in research and development. All of these changes 
in technology have required us to retain several thousand airmen from 
the support areas into the more technical operating skills. 

We have met these increased requirements by taking several posi- 
tive management actions, some of which are new approaches to the 
problem. Nothing is sacred in our look at what we are doing and the 
way in which we are doing it. We have had all major commands en- 
gaged in a detailed survey of personnel utilization, organization, and 
management. This study of our field organizations enabled us to make 
an overall Air Force reduction of 3.2 percent in our requirements. 
We have eliminated another major air command (APGC) and re- 
duced Air Force Headquarters from Headquarters, USAF, down 
through our numbered air forces by 15 percent. We have applied more 
austere support factors to commands and bases with an appreciable re- 
duction in many areas. We are using management engineering 
methods to find better ways of doing a job. We have called on the 
initiative and ingenuity of our commanders and staff officers to come 
up with more efficient methods of performing our tasks. General 
Maddux will enumerate in detail some of the specifics of where and 
how we were able to reduce our requirements and use the people in the 
new and increasing mission areas [ mentioned. 

Our efforts have enabled us to increase even further the percentage 
of military manpower we devote to our operating forces. You may 
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" recall that starting in fiscal year 1954, the percentages of the total 

; military in the Air Force assigned to operating forces was 52.9 per- | 

we cent. By the end of fiscal year 1958 we had raised this to 65.4 per- | 

h- cent. We estimate that by end fiscal year 1959, 66.5 percent of our 

1d military will be assigned to the operating forces. } 

"e- To accomplish the Air Force mission for fiscal year 1959, we have i 

he been allocated 850,000 military, 311,640 direct hire civilians, and } 
54,648 contract hire civilians. As of end fiscal year 1959, these per- q 

he sonnel will be distributed in 105 wings and the necessary supporting q 

ty units. ij 

dl We anticipate that the increased retention due to the recent pay 

im legislation and the steps we are taking to improve the quality of 

st our force will help us to meet the increased requirements which lie 

” ahead of us. The new, increasingly complicated weapon systems have 

e, convinced us even more that we must have a professional, quality force 

0- to carry out our mission in the most efficient, economical manner. 

5 We are also convinced that we will find the best way of doing the 

job within the resources allocated to us. It will require that we 

ry continue to exercise the many management tools I have mentioned. 

rt We are proud of the job we have been doing and accept the challenge 

it of new problems ahead of us. 

r The effort that has been generated by the Air Force in the field of i 
personnel management has not gone unrecognized. In July of this a 

is year, after a thorough survey of Air Force civilian personnel manage- q 

e ment, Chairman Harris Ellsworth, of the Civil Service Commission, 

d said in a letter to Secretary Douglas: 

- Against the background of technological advances, serious and significant 

- fluctuations in the size of the civilian work force of the Department, and major 

d changes in organization, mission, and policies, it is a tribute to the leadership of 

e your civilian personnel director and his staff that the personnel program has 

s been able to develop to its present high level of effectiveness. 

n Based on the highly satisfactory conditions, resulting from in- 
ternal controls and inspections, found by representatives of the Civil 

* Service Commission at Air Force field installations, the Commission 

e has reduced its own inspection program and relies almost entirely 

@ upon Air Force inspection at its own installations. 

: Mr. Chairman, General Maddux has a short prepared statement in 

] which he covers in more detail some of the points Tha broadly dis- 

8 cussed. If it meets with your approval, I suggest that he present his 

. statement and then if the committee has any questions we shall try 

‘ to answer them. 

1 Mr. Davis. We will follow that course, and we will be glad to have 

, General Maddux’s statement now. 

/ STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. HAROLD R. MADDUX, DIRECTOR OF 

, MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED 

: STATES AIR FORCE 

| General Mappux. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 

is a pleasure to appear before your committee for the first time as 





Director of Manpower and Organization of the United States Air 
Force. I welcome the opportunity to present the current Air Force 
position regarding manpower utilization and personnel practices of 
the Department. 
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As a followup to Secretary Smith’s remarks, I will provide details 
concerning the accomplishments of the past year in the area of man- 
power management. Our problem was to achieve a balance within 
reduced manpower objectives while continuing to perform our missions 
and tasks. 

There has been no lessening of the grave responsibilities assigned 
to the Department of the Air Force by the President and the Con- 
gress through the Department of Defense. Conversely, governmental 
actions, as implemented by Air Force plans and programs, have con- 
tinually required us to perform additive workloads from within exist- 
ing manpower resources. During this period our headquarters staff 
and field commanders and supervisors have recognized that they must 
not only perform existing workloads with a minimum of manpower 
but also must make room for new and increased missions without 
substantial increases in personnel. Acknowledging this limitation, 
our operators and supervisors have contributed a maximum effort to 
improve personnel management at the working level. This past year 
has been one of increased soul-searching and self-analysis within the 
Air Force family and the successful readjustment of our manpower 
resources either accomplished or programed is the result of a coopera- 
tive effort at all echelons of command. 

To picture the magnitude of the Air Force effort in manpower man- 
agement realistically I will summarize the significant statistics and 
actions that occurred during the development of the manpower pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1959. As a departure point, I will review briefly 
our position in the 1957 program. This starting position is impor- 
tant because it represents that point in time at which we had a firm 

rogram built around a combat force of 137 tactical wings. As you 
Sai each spring the Air Force plans and programs are developed 
to cover a 4-year period. These plans and programs are in conform- 
ance with decisions taken within the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and contain Air Force requirements in terms of wings, bases, 
units, equipment, and so forth. The manpower program is then pre- 
pared to support these basic plans and programs. 

Austerity in manning for our workloads has been applied at all 
levels of command for some time. Under rigid guidelines, the total 
requirement to perform the missions and responsibilities in support of 
the 137-wing program at end of fiscal year 1957 was determined to be 
1,362,400 military and direct-hire civilian personnel. 

Throughout all of this we are talking about all of the manpower re- 
sources we use, both military and civilian. 

This requirement was in excess of the DOD allocated manpower 
objective by 61,300 spaces in fiscal year 1957. Immediate action was 
taken to solve this problem. Major action taken to balance the fiscal 
year 1957 program was as follows: Project Wring-Out (27,000), reduc- 
tions through functional analysis (37,000) and related reductions in 
the training requirement (21,000). 

It would appear that these actions which netted 85,000 spaces elimi- 
nated our manpower problem. Before these reductions could be 
completely implemented, we found our planning again in debt due 
to another decrease in the manpower objective. As a result of these 
actions, we entered fiscal year 1957 with a program which exceeded 
manpower resources by 10,900. Since that time, we have received 
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further decreases in our manpower objective while at the same time 
we have recognized an increase of certain high priority program 
adjustments. i high priority, we mean actions that are essential to 
increasing our overall combat effectiveness. Some of these items were 
SAC dispersal, including additional refueling units (12,700), in- 
creased manpower cost of equipment modernization of existing units 
(9,200), the missile program buildup including retraining into the 
program (28,500), growth in the Spanish base complex (5,300), nor- 
mal growth of the Air Force Academy (2,300), the introduction of 
the semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE) system into the air 
defense of the country (6,600) and the SAC 15-minute alert plan 
12,000). 
; After considering the foregoing additional requirements and fur- 
cher reduced manpower resources, our cumulative problem for this 
2-year period had been 206,000 spaces for the end fiscal year 1959 
program, after 85,000 reduction identified in 1957 had been applied, 

As mentioned at the hearing last December, we adopted an extremely 
critical self-analysis program early in fiscal year 1958 which resulted 
in the establishment of the manpower reduction working group. This 
group was composed of senior representatives of the major commands, 
in most eases general officers. The group was given an unrestricted 
charter to review all Air Force plans and programs for the purpose 
of recommending action that could be taken in terms of reorganizing, 
eliminating, consolidating, and reducing in areas that would have man- 
power implications. Review of the entire structure resulted in 118 
recommendations, While this group was analyzing the Air Force 
structure from the subordinate command viewpoint, a separate group 
was reviewing the bases and units from the USAF Headquarters 
staff position. This group presented 176 recommendations for change. 
These recommendations were submitted to the subordinate commands 
for comment and those that met with approval were implemented. 
The approved recommendations came to be known as the Air Force 
economy actions and resulted in a reduction of 94,781 manpower 
spaces from the program. 

To insure the optimum distribution of our total resources within 
the overall dollar limitations imposed in the Air Force, a critical 
analysis of our force structure also was made. Based upon this analy- 
sis, the Air Force was reduced by 32 wings, i. e., from the 137 wing 
program to 105 wings by end of fiscal year 1959, The wings to be 
inactivated were those that would have the least adverse effect on our 
combat capability. Coincidentally, they are also the wings with the 
least manpower costs. The manpower savings of 68,000 authoriza- 
tions associated with wing reductions, coupled with the savings gen- 
erated by “economy actions,” reduced our management problem from 
206,000 to approximately 43,000. You can readily appreciate that this 
situation still was unacceptable and further action had to be taken. 

Up to this point, within the capability of the headquarters, and with 
the assistance of the major commands, we had established an order 
of priority among all functions or missions being performed and se- 
lected marginal items for reduction or elimination. It was deter- 
mined that the next step had to be an on-the-job analysis of every 
type position, unit, and function within the Air Foree. A project 
of this magnitude was beyond the capability of the staff of the head- 
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quarters. Therefore, the USAF Inspector General developed pro- 
cedures and techniques to be followed by teams within the major com- 
mands to perform an on-the-job analysis. A trial team of approxi- 
mately 100 people developed procedures and tested them at selected 
bases and commands within the continental limits. The procedures 
were proved valid and this phase of the manpower management plan 
was implemented by all subordinate commands. 

This phase was called the manpower utilization survey. In the con- 
duct of this survey, task forces were organized within the major com- 
mands. Under these task forces, teams were established. The teams 
were composed of the most experienced peronnel available in the vari- 
ous staff functions. This on-the-job survey consisted of the consid- 
eration and analysis of such factors as quality of supervision, skill 
deficiencies, grade spread, overorganization, unnecesary and low pri- 
ority w orkloads, and manning for peak workloads. As a result of 
these studies, Air Force manpower requirements were reduced ap- 
proximately 35,500 spaces. 

As we entered fiscal year 1959, our residual manpower problem was 
7,400 spaces. We have continued economy actions and further re- 
duced our program by approximately 10,500 spaces. As occurred in 
previous years, we have received further manpower objective reduc- 
tions, which in turn require continuing adjustments to our program. 
Manpower utilization is receiving attention at all levels. The review 
of force structure, units, and bases continues. Command manpower 
surveys will be conducted periodically. 

As results of the recently approved military pay legislation become 
apparent, additional savings are expected through increased personnel 
retention and improved individual quality. In this regard, the imple- 
mentation of “proficiency pay” for our enlisted per sonnel should assist 
greatly. As additional quality control legislation such as the pro- 

posed officer reserve agreement plan and the officer career manage- 
Soni program is approved and implemented, increased quality will be 
realized. 

The Air Force is stressing the factor of individual quality through- 
out its personnel program. The lunar probe, earth satellites, and 
ultrasonic aircraft illustrate the tremendous strides of modern tech- 
nology directed toward space flight. Regardless of the success of 
our missiles and aircraft, the quality of the man developing and con- 
trolling this technology is a vital factor. Only when backed up by a 
highly “qualified professional force can our rapidly changing and im- 
proving systems accomplish the functions for which created. 

The Air Force is taking the following actions as a means of at- 
taining and maintaining a competent and vitalized Air Force, By 
‘applying higher standards, we expect to improve the quality of air- 
men and officers : 

1, Through the use of aptitude tests, we are screening applicants 
before enlisting recruits or reenlisting airmen, Through this pro- 
cedure we do not enlist a man unless hie possesses an aptitude for a 
skill that the Air Force needs. Air Force reenlistment controls 
have been instituted to bar reenlistment of the least qualified and to 
channel surplus specialty airmen into retraining in needed skills. 

2. Our regulations governing the reduction or elimination of sub- 
standard officers and airmen have been streamlined in order to increase 
the effectiveness of these regulations as a management tool. 
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3. We have established a retraining program to et on-board 
personnel in surplus skills into critical skills. By end fiscal year 1959, 
we expect to have retrained approximately 30,000 airmen. — Ex- 
perience to date supports the theory that these retrainees are aca- 
demically superior to non-prior-service airmen. 

The Air Force has reduced its manpower requirements by a maxi- 
mum effort in terms of reorganizing, consolidating, eliminating, and 
improving in management. AJ] echelons participated—the air staff 
and the major commands as well as commanders and supervisors at 
the lowest levels. 

All areas have been explored. No area was considered too large 
or too small, For example, the closure of Komaki Air Base in the 
Pacific netted some 4,000 spaces; whereas, reduction in the military 
advisory assistance group in Korea reduced our requirement but 1 
space. 

The manpower program for 1959 is considered “hard.” We have 
reduced to the absolute minimum the flexibility that has been in- 
herent in the past within a peacetime military force. However, it is 
believed that the manpower program for fiscal year 1959 will pro- 
vide for the essential operating and support structure for the Air 
Force. 

The austerity and credibility of the Air Force manpower program 
for fiscal year 1959 has been clearly expressed by two of our major 
commanders. In terms of quantity, one has stated : 

Our total authorizations have been reduced to those essential to get the job 
done and so spaces have been withheld to meet unforeseen contingencies. Should 


new responsibilities be placed upon this command, additional space alloca- 
tions will be required. 


with regard to quality, the other says : 


The retention of skilled officers and airmen should increase the quality of man- 
power available. If the quality comes through, this command can absorb pro- 
gramed workloads. However, if the qualitative requirements are not realized, 
then this command must recommend the closure of tactical stations. 

The statements of these commanders are representative of the esti- 
mate of the situation by all major Air Force commanders and may be 
assumed also to be the Air Force position at this time. 

From the preceding summary of major actions taken by the Air 
Force to manage its personnel within fixed objectives, I hope that 
your committee can visualize the detailed actions that are involved in 
implementing the required adjustments. At this time, the answer to 
some queries must be based on our best judgment until the program 
matures. 

In conclusion, I would like to leave with you a thought—a problem 
which I consider the biggest one which faces the Air Force. This 
problem arises from the explosive rate of development in the field of 
technology from which we get new weapon systems. In the past the 
military has had decades, literally generations in which to modify 
its manpower and personnel system to meet changed weapon systems. 
Today this time period must be compressed into months to meet the 
time phasing established by the progress of our physical scientists. 
Procurement, training, and utilization of personnel can no longer 
be considered in terms of past experience. In some cases, we barely 
have a weapon system in operation, when other more modern ones 
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make it obsolescent or obsolete. We must match this innovation and 
initiative in the field of manpower. We intend to continue exploring 
every approach toward improving and updating our manpower/per- 
sonnel system to insure that it keeps pace with the progress of our 
technology. 

I have noted topics of committee interest that were included 
in your letter to Secretary Douglas, All of these subjects are of 
major importance to our Air Force manpower program and have 
been discussed in varying detail in special reports to your committee, 
I will further discuss any of these topics if you so desire. 

Mr. Jowanson. I would like to clarify one point, Mr. Chairman. 

Do I understand that the figures you have cited, General, with 
reference to manpower, combine both military and civilian? There 
has been no attempt to differentiate between the two? 

General Mappux. That is right. 

Mr. Jouanson. Those are pooled figures ¢ 

General Mappux. I was talking about all the manpower we use of 
all types. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I have with me, if you would be in- 
terested in it, a very short briefing which shows with charts and in 
oo form the matters that General Maddux and I have been 

iscussing. It is one we showed recently in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. I think it portrays very, very well the manpower 
utilization programs that we have been ‘following in the last year 
or so. 

I think it would be helpful and instructive to the committee and 
T leave it to your discretion. 

If you would like to see it we have it available here with some 
charts and graphs that I think would be interesting to you. 

Mr. Davis. I wanted to go into detail with reference to some of 
these figures which have been mentioned and some of the facts. 

How Tong would it take? 

Mr. Suir. About 20 minutes, Mr. Chairman. We could cut it 
a little shorter if you like. It would perhaps answer some of your 
questions. 

It goes into some of the detailed areas of functional utilization of 
manpower which would give you a better understanding of this 
situation. 

Mr. Davis. Suppose you set it up and we will see how its works 
out. 

Mr. Smiru. We can cut the briefing off at any point if you like or if 
other members of the committee would like. You can interrupt at 
any time you wish. Colonel Hoxie will present it. 

This briefing will highlight some of the matters General Maddux 
and I have been discussing, Mr. Chairman, and you will find the charts 
and graphs very instructive. Please feel free to interrupt Colonel 
Hoxie or any others. 

Mr, Jowansen. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if in 
the presentation—and I do not want to anticipate this—I would like 
to hear the following: One aspect is to show separately the civilian 
reductions as against the military; the second is to show a differen- 
tiation between those reductions below what was proposed or what 
was the estimated need and those reductions which represent an 
actual separation from the payroll of existing personnel. 
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Mr. Smiru. I believe both of those points will come up in the brief- 
ing Mr. Johansen. I agree that is important. 
t 


hink the charts will show the differentiation quite clearly between 
civilian and military. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. THOMAS B. HOXIE, DIRECTORATE OF 
MANPOWER ORGANIZATION, USAF HEADQUARTERS 


Colonel Hoxre. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
as Mr. Smith has pointed out, this briefing is ae primarily to 
acquaint the listener with two salient features. One, the status of 


the Air Force manpower program from fiscal 1957 through fiscal 1959. 
(See chart following :) 


MANPOWER PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
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Two, the methods utilized by the Air Force in meeting their assigned 
missions and responsibilities within the allocated resources of people. 

The briefing is broken into five portions. 

One, a brief dissertation on the system of manpower programing 
within the Air Force. 

Second, examples of some of the problems in manpower programing 
having to do with growths, both programed growths, those we knew 
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were coming into the picture, and unprogramed growths, those that hit 
us overnight. 

Third, we will go into some detail on some of the actions to reduce 
our requirement, methods used. 

Fourth, we will cover briefly the force reductions that were made 
during this time period. 

Fifth, we will give an estimated fiscal year 1960 status on the 
manpower program with a short summary. 

To begin with, the first portion of the briefing, a short discussion 
on the method used by the Air Force in programing manpower. At 
the beginning of every year in the spring the manpower people in the 
Air Force with the best available guidance that has been furnished to 
them in terms of forces, bases, units, and equipment attempt to pro- 

ram their allocated manpower resources for a period of 4 years in the 
uture, with primary emphasis on the start of the operating program 
coming into the picture. 

In this instance we have portrayed what took place in the spring 
of calendar year 1956. (See following table.) 


Fiscal year 1957, USAF manpower program 


{Manpower in thousands] 


Fiscal year 1957 (137 wings) Fiscal year 1958 (137 wings) 


Military | Civilian | Total Military Civitian | Total 
a | 


Manpower: 
Requirements 
Ceiling 
Deficit 





Total 





Manpower: 
Requirements 
Ceiling 
Oe eeSS hb boosh de 








Colonel Hoxie. In the spring of 1956, looking at the guidance avail- 
able, we determined that the Air Force was going to have 137 wings. 
Based on our criteria for functional guidance at that time, it was deter- 
mined we needed in the neighborhood of 977,800 military, 384,000 
civilians, for an aggregate of 1,362,400, to perform this job. 

During this time period, we received from the Department of De- 
fense our planning ceiling figures for the manpower allocations. These 
are represented by this particular line. It shows 936,000 military allo- 
cated, 365,100 civilians, for an aggregate of 1,301,000. 

In January and February of calendar year 1956, looking ahead to 
the start of the operating period July 1, for fiscal 1957 the Air Force 
already had a deficit, so to speak, of 61,300 troop spaces. 

What did they do? They initiated the first of the Air Force econ- 
omy actions. This was a program which was designed primarily 
within the manpower and organization field to begin with, but gradu- 
ally branched out to cover all facets of the air staff. 
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The first portion of this program was what we choose to call project 
Wring Out. Wemade an initial survey of all activities within the Air 
Force. The net result of that functional area survey resulted in a 
turnback of some 27,200 troop spaces. 


Examples of fiscal year 1957 reductions 
{Manpower in thousands] 
Project Wring Out (Discontinue NEAC—Reduce air rescue service—Reor- 
ganization of air resupply groups—Consolidation and elimination, basic 
training) 


Functional reductions 
Training reduction 


Total reductions 


Military 
Civilian 


We have listed here examples of the type of project we implemented. 

We discontinued headquarters, Northeast Air Command. The 
functions of that command were reallocated to other existing air com- 
mands. Strategic Air Command picked up command and operation 
of the main bases in the area, Harmon, Thule, Goose, and Frobisher 
Bay. Air Materiel Command picked up Logistical Support and Air 
Defense Command picked up the Air Defense Miahien. 

This particular project resulted in the turnback of some 4,000 troop 
spaces. Again, examples of the types of projects are shown in Wring 


ut. 
Mr. Davis. General Maddux, in his statement, referred to 27,000 


reductions in project Wring Out, reductions through functional analy- 
sis 37,000, an relisted reductions in the training requirements 21,000. 

Does that make up the 85,000 ? 

Colonel Hoxtr. It does, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do those represent just paper requirements or were 
those people on the payroll who were let go? 

Colonel Hoxie. This is part and parcel of the same. 

Mr. Davis. Separate that if you can. 

Colonel Hoxie. I cannot give you that specific answer. As an ex- 
ample NEAC was on the books. Those are spaces returned and people 
separated from the payroll. Four thousand were involved in this 
particular instance, roughly 4,000. 

Mr. Davis. Can you divide the 85,000 so that we will know what 
reductions were made on paper and the part that represented people 
actually going off the payroll ? 

Colonel Hoxie. I cannot at this point, sir. Possibly while going 
through the briefing some of the experts can dig that information out 
of their available material. 

Colonel Dreier informs me that the 85,000 reduction in authorization 
resulted in an equal number of personnel actions, with 14,500 indi- 
viduals being actually removed from the rolls during this period. 
The balance of the strength authorization reduction was effected by the 
abolishment of lower priority positions and the concurrent establish- 
ment of jobs in support of our new or expanding operational require- 
ments. 
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Mr. Davis. 85,000? 

Colonel Hoxie. Yes, sir. Of that authorization figure approxi- 
mately 40 percent were civilians. 

Mr. Davis. I wanted to get that down forcertain. Proceed. 

Colonel Hoxm. Moving on again, concurrently with the application 
of project Wring Out, the functional guidance ‘people, those who de- 
termine, for example, how many military airmen it takes to support 
the records of X number of airmen, have been working over their mili- 
tary criteria. Asaresult of applying the new criteria across the board 
within the Air Force reductions of an additional 37,600 were made, 

At the same time, because of the phase-down in the overall Air 
Foree manpower allocation, obviously we were able to reduce our 
training input and the permanent party personnel supporting that 
training phase. 

The net result of this action, then, between January andi July of 
calendar year 1956, was some 85,000 reduction. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask another question about this 85,000. 

I have figures here which showed the Air Force, on June 30, 1956, 
had a total of 1,342,617. That was both military and civilian. 

Then in June 1958, you show a total of 1,243,815. Military in 1956 
was 909,958, and in June 1958 it was 871,156. That is a reduction of 
38,802. Are those figures correct? 

Colonel Hoxie. I do not know what figures you are reading, sir, 
whether actual people figures or manpower troops space figures. 

Mr. Davis. The figures were provided by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Smiru. They are probably actual strength figures as opposed 
to manpower spaces. 

Colonel Hoxte. That is correct. 

It would appear at this point that the reduction of 85,800 troop 
spaces would have met the deficit of the 61,000 that we had deter- 
mined we had at the beginning of fiscal year 1957. But at the same 
time that these reductions were being made in troop space authori- 
zations, our planning ceilings from the Department of Defense were 
going down. For example, the 936,000 we started with in January 
and February of 1956 was reduced to 925,500 and on down to 920,000. 
So the net result was that we were placed in this position at the 
start of fiscal 1957. With a ceiling of 1,265,700 we were operating 
at the beginning of the fiscal year with a deficit of 10,900 troop 
spaces. 

Mer ; Hemputmy. Were your reductions functional or across the 
ard 

Colonel Hoxte. Primarily functional. 

Mr. Hempnuity. Was the result of that functional reduction to 
strengthen the combat capability ? 

Colonel Hoxtr. Yes, it did; in terms of what portion of the pie was 
allocated to that. 

Mr. Hemputin. The reason I ask those questions is because we want 
to be sure in the manpower utilization that the programs undertaken 
strengthen your combat capability. 

Colonel Hoxtr. We are extremely sensitive of that and I think 
we can show you that that is true. 
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Mr. Hempuiuy. And it is your opinion that by functional reduction 
ou strengthen the combat capability but if you took it across the 
board it would weaken the combat capability ? 

Colonel Hoxtr. Yes; because you would be reducing the tactical 
as well as the support force. 

Mr. Hemrpnuie. That has been my feeling. Thank you. 

Colonel Hoxie. So again, this is where we started at the beginning 
of fiscal year 1957 still with the management problem of 10,900. 

As a result of this initial exercise it became apparent to the Air 
Force that we should take a look at the entire Air Force., It was 
proposed to the Chief of Staff and approved by him that we would 
approach the problem in a three-prong manner over an 18-to-24-month 
period. This particular program was approved by the Chief of Staff 
and we had the full support of the Department of the Air Force in 
getting it going. 

Looking back at fiscal year 1957 today and knowing what we know 
in terms of growth of the Air Force and decreasing ceilings, we know 
where we would have been at the beginning of July 1957 if we had 
not progressed with this intensive manpower utilization study. 

We have to assume 137 wings was a firm requirement line which 
would have progressed to this point. Knowing what we know today, 
our ceiling would have been at this point, leaving a spread of 205,700 
jobs that we required and could not fill. 

With respect to this growth, I think you are familiar with some 
of these examples, such as SAC dispersal. Every base you open up 
you have to put 1,200 to 1,500 people. So here you have 6,500 addi- 
tional people. We had another 6,200 for refuelers for SAC. During 


this time period we had a program growth of some 5,300. 

The security service activity required 3,000 additional troop spaces. 
Additional classes were assigned which brought about an increase of 
2,300 in the Air Academy. 

(See following table. ) 


Growth examples, fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1959 
{Manpower in thousands] 
Programed : 
SAC dispersal 
SAC refuelers 
Spain build 
OCIA DOR ERO ha sick etc pieiiensattimtiente Siptpllednieiectel diikst settee 
Air Academy 
Semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE) 
Modernization 
Missiles 
Retraining 
MATS utilization 
Unprogramed : 
SAC alert 
Missile acceleration 
Mr. Gross. How much did it increase the Air Academy staff? 
Colonel Hoxtr. I cannot answer that but this was a program growth. 
I do not know what our ratio was on that. 
Mr. Davis. Before you get away from the Air Force Academy, 
could you tell us how many people, military and civilian, are now em- 
ployed by the Air Force Academy ? 
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Colonel Hoxie. We will look that up and give it to you. 
Mr. Davis. All right. 
(The information requested follows :) 


MANPOWER DATA PERTAINING TO THE AIR ForcE ACADEMY 


During the period from end fiscal year 1957 to end fiscal year 1959, the man- 
power requirements (permanent party) within the Air Force Academy increase 
920 military and 1,372 civilians, or a total of 2,292. This increase is brought 
about primarily by the transfer of the Academy from its temporary location at 
Lowry Air Force Base to the permanent site at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

The current manpower strength authorizations (December 1958) for the Air 
Force Academy are as follows: 


| Military Civilian | Total 


| 
- 


Permanent party 1, 879 | 1, 842 3, 721 
Students ae 1, 166 


1, 842 | 4, 887 





Colonel Hoxiz. Shall I progress with this? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. j 

Colonel Hoxie. In this particular instance this growth of SAGE is 
complicated by the fact that while we are bringing in the semiauto- 
matic system the manual system has to be maintained. As has been 
pointed out, modernization of the Air Force costs us people. We need 
more crews and more support people. In terms of the B-36 to B-52 
conversion, about 9,200 people were required. 

Missiles began to come in during this period and account for some 
of this growth of 11,900. And it became necessary to begin train- 
ing some of our specialists in this missile program. 

Mr. Davis. Secretary Smith referred to the fact that a B-36 
3-squadron wing requires 3,928 personnel and a B-52 wing with 3 
squadrons requires 7,266 personnel. Can you state what portion of 
that is civilian personnel, percentagewise ? 

Colonel Hoxie. It will be very small because that represents pri- 
marily the tactical side. In a tactical wing the number of civilians 
is not very large, for understandable reasons, I believe. 

Mr. Davis. Will you give us some idea ¢ 

Mr. Sarru. I would guess between 300 and 400 civilians. 

Mr. Davis. In each instance ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, out of 7,000. 

Mr. Davis. And also out of the 3,928 ? 

‘Mr. Smtru. It would be roughly the same. 

Colonel Hoxie. In the MATS fleet itself 

Mr. Gross. May I interrupt. On the retraining I am not clear as 
to the 15,000. 

Colonel Hoxte. Basically the 15,000 is broken into 2 parts, 1 we 
call our pipeline student load to cover those students going to school. 
The other is permanent party personnel in terms of instructors and 
primary support to keep it going. 

Mr, Gross. Thank you. 

Colonel Hoxtr. In the MATS plan where they try to supply from 
the ZI depots to a great degree and supply very little from the over- 
seas depots, it became necessary to increase utilization of each of the 
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aircraft in the MATS fleet to 6 hours. While this means only an 
additional 2 hours per aircraft, when you multiply that by the number 
of aircraft it requires an increase of 2,700 total personnel. 

Mr. Davis. Six hours per aircraft ? 

Colonel Hoxte. Yes. (i 

Mr. Davis. Over what period ? i 

Colonel Hoxts. Per day. t 

Mr. Gross. What are you doing on congressional junkets this year? i 

Colonel Hoxie. I cannot answer that. I am not in that area. i 

The unprogramed growths are the ones that cause the problems q 
because we have to rebalance the entire program to accommodate i 
them. We have listed here the SAC alert. en the SAC alert was fl 
initiated recognition was given to the additional requirement for addi- 4 
tional crews to maintain a 24-hour alert. But no recognition was q 

iven to the maintenance support. When SAC got in this, program a 
they determined that they had to go on to a double-shift maintenance 
setup to accommodate the additional flying time and support them. 
The initial request for additional troop spaces was in the neighbor- 
hood of 22,000 additional people, 

As an example of the manpower management the Air Force exer- 
cises, when this request for 22,000 came in, SAC was required to sit 
around the table with specialists from the Air Force staff. 

Mr. Davis. Whomade the estimate of 22,000? 

Colonel Hoxie, That was made by SAC headquarters themselves. 
Coming up here and reviewing this job by job and space by space, 
which took 21 days 

Mr. Davis. Who did that ? 4 

Colonel Hoxre. The Air Force staff by their specialists. It was a 
coordinated effort. Asa result, this was brought down to 12,000, and ‘j 
this figure was agreed to by the SAC people after this exercise. a 

Mr. Davis. There was a great discrepancy there. 

Colonel Hoxie. I can give you examples. 

In the medium fleet in order to accommodate this concept we had F 
to increase the flying time. SAC indicated that as a result, they had 
to increase thir inspectional capability, which was true in the case of i 
the medium fleet. But in the heavy fleet which did not have to ; 
increase flying time, they also asked for increased inspectional capa- 
bility which was not needed. It was an oversight on their part. . 

Mr. Davis. Did that account for most of the 10,000 reduction? q 

Colonel Hoxre. That is one good example. I would say that ac- 
counted for in the neighborhood of 1,000. It is just one example, ' 
There were many like that. There was no intent on the — of any- ‘ 

ul 
i 


ii a er ee eee 





bory to pad the books. It was a matter of going over all the factors 
and coming up with the best estimate. 

Mr. Davis. Were they pressed for time ? 

Colonel Hoxte. We are always pressed for time. 

Mr. Smrru. This was a new concept. 

Colonel Hoxtr. It was written on paper, but we did not know until : 
we tested it. i 

Another example was the missile acceleration that cost us an addi- i 
tional 1,500. : 

Mr. Hemputiii. As a mater of fact, the SAC program is the opera- i 
tional program ¢ : 


XS 
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Colonel Hoxie. That is correct. 

Mr. Hempuux. And those in it realize if they are going to make.a 
mistake where survival is at stake it is better to do it on the greater 
than the lesser side. I happen to be familiar with that operation and 
I think the Air Force did a great job. 

Colonel Hoxie. At this point we went into the three-prong program. 

First was the economy action. As the first facet of ths economy 
action, they brought in the senior representatives from each major 
air command. 

(See information following :) 


MANPOWER REDUCTION WORKING GROUP 


1. Senior representatives from each major air command. 

2. Chairman, Director of Manpower and Organization, Deputy Chief of Staff 
(Operations), Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

8. Project inputs from commands and directorate of manpower and organiza- 
on. 

4. Group reviewed each project for feasibility. 

5. Entire Air Force structure reviewed. 

6. Result—118 projects recommended for implementation. 

7. Presented to Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 

8. Each major command, Headquarters, United States Air Force, agency asked 
to comment. 

9. Points of disagreement arbitrated by Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. I do not see any civilian representation on that. 

Colonel Hoxie. We did have civilian representation. There were 
no civilians from the commands themselves but from the Air Force 
staff we have civilians. 

Mr. Davis. To what extent ? 

Colonel Hoxts. I think 2 or 3. 

Mr. Smiru. Of course they had the Secretary’s Office too working 
jointly with the staff on this program. Mr. Goode and I were parti- 
cipating in it too. 

Mr. Gross. Did you hire any outside consulting firms? 

Colonel Hoxtn. No, sir. This was actually our own effort. 

Mr. Gross. I congratulate you on that. 

Colonel Hoxim. This was chairmaned by the Director of Manpower 
and Organization. 

They considered all these recommendations in great detail. A study 
of each was conducted over a period of time with proper briefing. As 
a result of this feasibility study they reviewed, we can say, the entire 
Air Force structure in terms of support units. The result was 118 
projects recommended for implementation. These were presented to 
the Chief of Staff and he said that prior to implementation he wanted 
comments from the major air commands. So each of these recom- 
mendations were sent to the major air commands. 

To analyze the 118 projects a task force was created in the Air Force 
and they reviewed each project with the comments received and then 
took the results to the Chief of Staff. 

The projects were broken into (1), (2), and (3) categories. (1) 
being those that the Chief of Staff could make a decision on himself; 
(2) those requiring lateral or horizontal consideration with the sister 
services; and (3) those needing further study. 

The people we call our Bases and Units Study Group were making 
a study of all bases and units to see where we could eliminate, consoli- 
date and reduce also. The major air commands were again solicited 
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for their comments. Asa result, they came up with 176 project recom- 
mendations. 

We have a great deal of detail here. I will highlight some of the 
items but the main purpose of this detail is to show that the Air Force 
structure was looked at from top to bottom. Nothing was too small 
and nothing too big. 

(Data compiled 4 United States Air Force follows :) 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, REVIEW OF BASES AND UNITS 


(1) Monitored by directorate of operations, Deputy Chief of Staff (Opera- 
tions), Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

(2) Inputs mainly from Headquarters, United States Air Force, agencies. 

(3) Results—176 projects recommended. 


Economy actions, fiscal year 1957—fiscal year 1959 


Continental Air Command (CONAC) : Total savings 
Personnel processing reduction 914 
Close. parks Alp DOrc® DAS nn rr ree 1, 520 
Inactivate 1st Air Force 


Pacific Air Forces (PACAF) : 
Reduce Headquarters, 315th Air Division 
Reduce 5th Communications Squadron (Division) 
Reduce POL function, Taiwan 
Inactivate 6th Tow Target Squadron 
Provisional MAAG-—Korea reduction 
Reduce PACAF, Japan strength reduction 
Inactivate 5th Air Postal Squadron Headquarters 
Inactivate 322d Troop Carrier Squadron (special) 
Reduce Fuchu base support 
Inactivate 633d Technical Training Squadron 
Withdraw support for rest hotels, Japan 
ECG. SIPRGEY AIT UOOP....... .ncnncicestenmiintineen-emenbansiinamaaaiiianes 
Reduce Yamato Air Station 
Withdraw support for Hilo rest camp 
Close Komaki Airbase 
Close Tokyo International Airport 
Inactivate 11th Communications Construction Flight 
Inactivate 43d Air Division Headquarters 
Inactivate 6017th Tactical Training Squadron 
Inactivate 502d Tactical Control Group 
Reduce 39th Air Division Headquarters 
Inactivate 6007th Reconnaissance Group, 602ist Reconnaissance 
Squadron, and reduce 6091st Reconnaissance Squadron 
Reduce PACAF staff 
Reduce Philippine Island strength 
Reduce Okinawa strength 
Reduce Air Task Force—13 (provisional) 
Reduce 6024th Flying Training Group 
Reduce John Hay Airbase 
Inactivate 12th Communications Squadron (Air Force) 
Inactivate. Gifu .Airbase._....________ ii oi arailiitne 4 annt 
Inactivate 2d Communications Squadron (Division) 
Inactivate 18th Communications Construction Flight 
Reduce ground safety functions. 22 0 
Reduce inspection function 
Inactivate 9th Air Postal Squadron 
Inactivate 618th, 621st, 848th Aircraft Control and Warning Squad- 
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Economy actions, fiscal year 1957—/fiscal year 1959—Continued 










Tactical Air Command (TAC) : Total savings 
Reorganization communications and electronics..........__.______ 909 
Inactivate 2ist Helicopter Squadron__._._............--.._..-.___ 129 
mnactivate Lacticnl medical center... nd mob mbe beeen noe 34 
Sepa BrOUe WUTOLy SUMCTION ne nn ema 18 
Close Wendover Air Force Base_...........__--_____.-_- 277 









enn. SR thos ein setabeens oie Soot cooly 1, 367 



















Headquarters, Air Force and field extensions: Headquarters, USAF 
wee ieer a. 20. Sah Sw BB 2 90 Jo ol iodoe ty ad pew iieol 1, 112 


Headquarters Command, special activities : 
MAAG reduction 


Military Air Transport Service (MATS) : 


laches ceninab bn esindnubenigininthetnses 1, 217 
Airways and Air Communications Service reorganization.__..______ 1, 237 
Accelerated inactivation 3 C—54 squadrons______.________________e 1, 217 
Reduce Air Weather Service manning__.......__....--__ ue 378 
Air Photographic and Charting Service reduction_.............___- 218 
Inactivate AACS and weather detachments (worldwide)_......___- 776 
Reorganization of ferry. mission..........sJss sone we LL. 537 
Alaskan reduction (AACS and WX)--------------------__- 457 
Okinawa reduction (AACS and WX) .----~--_--_. 21 
Inactivation 1935th AACS Squadron__.._-~-..-.- ~~. -i--_-__- 178 
Inactivate 57th Weather Reconnaissance Squadron_____...._._.-__ 335 
Inactivate Manhattan Beach..-........-~-.------_-- + 21 


Loss of 4 H-10’s to Army and Marines 

























"Toba  wettiete sete See Jens 


-—— ee ete oe ee 


United States Air Forces in Europe (USAFE) : 


Inactivate 42d Troop Carrier Squadron___.....-.-.--.-..-.------- 504 
Reduce Chambley to dispersed operating base (DOB)-_-----.---.--- 413 
ee I ot bik. le gulinecuil chau 789 
Clone Pies. Air: Statiethi Ch wu lee cissel eee sleidc cne ne liue 172 
Reduce helicopter squadrons.__..----.--.-L-------- ee 215 
Inactivate 5th Tow Target Squadron___.--__.-_---------_------_- 59 
Reduce DOB in Munich Srea@. djs elie be eel une 363 
Reorganize communications construction squadrons___..._.-_._--- 169 
Inactivate 7th Aerial Medical Squadron___._-.-..__-----__-----~- 7 
Reduce seaweed project support _.........--.-.-.---------------- 202 
Reduce Air Logistical Support Service_......--.--..---.------.... 367 
Reorganize Greece, Crete support____._--------------uL + 51 
Consolidate local purchase function____.-.._.-----.-----2----L-.- 117 
Eliminate Bordeaux microwave... .....-...-..-.. +... --4--24. 34 
Close. Udine, Italy, Air Stationususswoessicbecl ees ie 4 
Inactivate 66th Reconnaissance Technical Squadron_.__.....-. ---- 18 
Inactivate 12th Air Force Headquarters__..........------..-.----- 920 
Hedace’ Nenbiperc to. DOR... nn ha LS 1, 011 
Reddes Brismne to: DOB Lil 1s. chelsea lein eal alice 541 
Close Bast: Kirby iAitietecs wwii) es eee did walla 2 
Inactivate 3 and 6 Shoran Beacon Squadrons__.-._-.------ eenaea ise 310 
Reorganize TAC control groups......-.-..-.-...-------.---...- 


"etek \MeGeetieie. Sui eben  etete cen deci wl lets ands 


bol 
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Economy actions, fiscal year 1957—/fiscal year 1959—Continued 


Air University (AU): Total savings 
Reduced detachment 11, West Point 
Reduced detachment 12, Annapolis 
AU reduction 


Total reduction 


Air Force Academy (AFA) : None, 
Air Materiel Command (AMC): 
Inactivate 2949th Support Group, 29th Ammo Squadron, and 25th 
Ammo Squadron 
Sampson caretaker 
Program reduction 
Manila port transferred to Army 
Inactivate 11th Communications Construction Flight (Clark) 
Inactivate 2716th Ammo Squadron (Yamada) 
Inactivate 3114th Ammo Squadron (North Pickenham) 
Inactive 6th Communications Construction, Brookley Air Force Base. 150 
Air Materiel Force Buropean Area (AMFEA) Phasedown (Burton- 
wood) 
Savings from (07) to (01) conversion 
AMFEA (Nouasseur) Phasedown 


Total reduction 


Air Training Command (ATC): 
Consolidation Headquarters, ATC, at Randolph 
Eliminate conference screen group at Sheppard 
Eliminate Navy training course for pilots 
Base food service contracting 
Reduce 2 primary schools (Marana and Stallings) 
Permanent party support for qualitative distribution input 
(7500-6380 ) 


Air Force Accounting and Finance Division (AFAFD): 5 percent 
civilian on-board 


Total reduction 


Air Research and Development Command (ARDC) : 
Consolidated Air Proving Ground Command, Air Force Armament 


Air Defense Command (ADC): 
Reduced McGee-Tyson, Tenn 
Reduce Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Inactivation 8th Air Division 


Total reduction 
Strategic Air Command (SAC): 
Inactivate 4087th Air Transport Group 
Reduced 45th Air Division 


Total reduction 
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Economy actions, fiscal year 1957—/iscal year 1959—Continued 


Alaskan Air Command (AAC): Total savings 
Inactivate Chinish and Sitknap (aircraft control and warning sys- 

(ONS ocoscccsccecccccssstcceseessEliileilinsel wba les 174 
BAD Teese rt sssstttcecmnececeeeecwenn nee Liha 





Tetei- veductORasasenescsncecccceccnscwcenn wwe LU Lis 


I ih ok iittincnndncnnnsnennemensttbGuretbda TINADGI Lo 






12-pereent reduction in headquarters._....----oL---.--.-----.L.-- 


Band POGnCtenGa na cececceec cece nnn as pe. -LKus 496 
MARS reductlotiq cca cem ee ewwe ewe ANG SI 170 
Aircraft control and warning systems manning reduction__.-_____-_ 2, 964 
Aerial port squadron reorganization._......_-.------.------1 se 697 
Military personnel function reductions_...........-..2-.--_---- 631 
Personnel services reductions_...___.---.-.--.------ ee 1, 142 
Pilot-rete redwetienees lis. Jb i LL lel 3, 283 
Navigator rate réductiensuiei bool lal ee loss 1, 350 


Miscellaneous, pipeline, patients, and students_oii.-..-..--_--.-- 
Subtotal 


I al a ie it Dela emits pmignenhiinion 






Military 
Civilian 


Mr. Davis. What do those initials mean ? 
Colonel Hoxim. I will get to that. This is the Continental Air 
Command where troop spaces were reduced 
Mr. Gross. When you refer to troop spaces are you referring to 
both military and civilian ? 

Colenel Hoxie. Yes, the entire force, military and civilian. We 
can furnish you the aggregate breakdown later. 

In the Pacific Air Force we reduced in the neighborhood of 12,066. 
During this time we were effecting a pullback from the Pacific area 
as a result of the Korean war being over. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, again for clarity, do I understand these 
represent reductions which ultimately eliminated existing personnel, 
or do they represent the elimination of projected increases ? 

Colonel Hoxte. To begin with, if you reduce or eliminate the au- 
thorization for a unit, let us take this, for example, with 63 authoriza- 
tions. It might be manned at 45 or 85. When you reduce the au- 
thorization, some of these people are eligible for release and others 
are not. Those that are not are reassigned in the Air Force. You 
cannot say in each instance a body is eliminated. (See chart, p. 161.) 

Mr. Smiru. I think the real answer to your question is this ceiling 
line which shows the actual number of men in the Air Force has gone 
down. 

The ceiling line indicates the total number of bodies that has gone 
down. Sometimes there is a timelag of 2 or 3 months before the man 
1s out. 

Mr. Gross. The thing I am concerned with is havitig the record 
show actual reduction of bodies one date against another. 

Colonel Hoxie. I am talking about troop spaces and not bodies. 
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Mr. Gross. Do you not feel, Mr. Chairman, that is highly relevant ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, indeed. Colonel Hoxie can furnish that for the 
record. 

(The information requested follows:) 


MANPOWER REDUCTIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1957—-FiscaL YEAR 1959 


As a result of the Air Force’s three-pronged approach to resolving its manpower 
problems, 198,300 positions (156,600 military and 41,700 civilian) were eliminated 
during the period from end fiscal year 1957 to end fiscal year 1959. During this 
period the assigned strength of military and civilian personnel was reduced by 
98,500 (69,800 military and 28,700 civilian). With the residual 99,800 positions 
the Air Force has been able to meet expanding requirements for such high- 
priority units and functions as: the accelerated missile program, dispersed and 
alerted Strategic Air Command units and the semiautomatic ground, environ- 
ment system. Thus, the Air Force was able to satisfy its operational require- 
ments through reduction, elimination, and consolidation of less essential func- 
tions and activities. 

The annual cost of the 98,500 persons removed from the rolls amounts to 
$468,282,300, based on fiscal year 1959 cost data.* The present Air Force operat- 
ing budget reflects this cost reduction. 

Colonel Hoxiz. This is the Tactical Air Command, where there was 
a reduction of 1,367. You will notice the different items—one of the 
TAC medical centers, safety function, and so on. (See p. 170.) 

This figure represents the actual headquarters reduction within the 
Washington area, again in terms of troop spaces. (See p. 170.) 

These are special activities mostly concerned with our MAAG 
groups. In the special weapons area the Air Force established a new 
criteria which they applied and pulled out 522 with no decrease in 
capability. 

In the Military Air Transpert Command, even in spite of their 
increased utilization we were able to reduce 6,112 troop spaces. 

I would like to reemphasize that each reduction was concurred in 
by the major air commander concerned and his staff, so it was not a 
case of driving a reduction down their throats. 

In the Air Force in Europe a reduction was made in the item as 
listed. (See p. 170.) 

In the Air University we had a reduced student input with a re- 
duction as shown, 

In the Air Academy we did not have a stable enough platform to 
determine functional utilization to any degree. 

In AMC we reduced 5,621 troop spaces. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel, we want a breakdown as te how many of these 
are military and how many are civilians, 

Colonel am Yes, sir. (See p. 172.) 

In the Air Training Command the majority could be attributed to 
the fact we had a decrease in total authorized Air Force. There was 
a reduction of 8,620. 

Mr. JouHanseEN. I understand all this was accomplished without the 
employment of outside consultants ¢ 

Colonel Hoxim. That is correct, sir. 

At the Air Force Finance Center, a reduction of 176. (See p. 171.) 

In ARDC we had one of our major projects. By combining we 
eliminated one headquarters and revised what we call our phase test- 


1 Fiscal year 1959 annual average cost: Military, $4,600; civilian, $5,129. 
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ing of new weapons system, so we were able to reduce people in this 
activity. The entire 4,222 came out of the activities throughout Zone 
of Interior. 

In ADC there was a small reduction. 

In SAC, only 49. 

In the Alaskan Command there was a reduction of 3,874. (See p. 
172.) 

In addition to these major command functions we had some that cut 
across the board. We had a 12-percent reduction in headquarters. 
We reduced our bands. All management activities. 

As a result of this particular exercise the Air Force reduced 94,781 
military and civilian spaces. 

Mr. Divie Is that in addition to the 85,000 ? 

Colonel Hoxte. Yes; it is in addition to that. 

Mr. Davis. Are the 94,781 spaces now occupied or are they spaces 
which at one time the Air Force wanted but are now willing to give 
up ’ 
Colonel Hoxtr. They are spaces that under our original criteria we 
thought we required. Asa result of new management procedures we 
changed the criteria and said it took a lesser number of people. 

We look at a unit and say, “What is the mission of this unit?” It 
is such and such but it does not have to do that any more so we can 
eliminate that unit. 

Mr. Corsett. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corser. I think I would rather make a statement than ask 
questions at this point. 

As a recall, when this committee began its work in 1958 and sent 
out field investigatiors to the various airbases, we had been informed 
that probably we would find there was not much in the way of surplus 
manpower and dual staffing and things of that sort. 

I must say when the investigators came back with job studies which 
were reported and put in print, that the persons administering the Air 
Force were somewhat surprised, but extremely cooperative. 

This committee, of course, cannot have much weight or value ex- 
cept as it can stimulate groups to do a job of self-study. If they do 
not want to do it, we probably do not have the force and means to 
do it. 

Mr. Davis. I want to differ with you there. 

Mr. Corserr. All right. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. I just-do not agree with that statement. 

Mr. Corserr. We probably are’ not in. too much disagreement. 
What I meant to say is we cannot police all the departments of Gov- 
ernment, the Army, Air Force, Navy, and Marines. Possibly we 
could in some respect, but we felt that if we could, by meeting with 
groups, stimulate the agencies to do a job of self-evaluation, that 
enormous results could be accomplished. I believe the Air Force has 
probably been one of the outstanding examples of good results, along 
with the General Accounting Office and others. I am hoping as a re- 
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sult of these hearings, and as a result of all hearings, we can get other 
agencies of the Government to do a similar job of looking at their in- 
dividual problems and coming back from time to time and giving us 
progress reports. Of course, we understand you will never get com- 
plete perfection and there are human elements that have to be con- 
sidered, but primarily I want to commend the Air Force on their ac- 
tivity along this line, which I think has been continuous since 1953, 
and I think it is the best example we have of cooperation. 

Mr. Smiru. I want to thank you for those words, and I want to say 
we appreciate the cooperation we have had from this committee. You 
have been very helpful to us. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for that observation, Mr. Corbett. 

Colonel, had you about completed your briefing ¢ 

Colonel Hoxir. Yes; I had about completed it. 

Mr. Gross. We are trying to bring about some of these reforms that 
are so necessary and essential at this time when the Government is so 
short of money. 

Colonel Hoxie. Proceeding rather quickly, our staff people were 
evaluating the requirements in terms of wing structure, and as a re- 
sult the wing structure was reduced from 137 to 105 with the type 
wings as listed. The strategic portion represents strategic fighter and 
reconnaissance units and not the bomber force. 

With this type of wing structure we had the smallest manpower 
involved. That cut our manpower problem to something we con- 
sidered manageable. 

(See following table. ) 


Wing reductions, fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1958 ( Air Staff) 





Wings Manpower 
Air Defense - - _-- oo REE SRE + saith isiatbienanatenabiaamandasindos 12.4 


WG 05 06 bn J. IORI SA, Ralddiniididbeentsemareadeae 


Manpower savings (in thousands) : 
Military 
Civilian 


Colonel Hoxre. The only thing left was a job audit of everything in 
the Air Force. We went out in the field and took a look at each of the 
jobs. The major air commanders were called in by the Chief of Staff 
and told to use this technique in examining their own commands as 
far as the job audit was concerned. They broke the people into teams, 
sent the recommendations back to the analysis section, which corre- 
lated it and withdrew the troop spaces. 

This is the type of team that went out. It had experience and rank 
on it, which I think was the key to the success of this program. 
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(See following information :) 


ORGANIZATION TASK FORCE 


MAJ GEN WASHBOURNE 
BRIG GEN ROBERTS 


CONTROL STAFF 


Composition : Typical survey team 

1 colonel Team chief. 

ee NMR TOTS ee Ce ee leis nade OPS and command. 

1 lieutenant colonel Personnel. 

1 lieutenant colonel Installations. 

1 lieutenant colonel Comptroller. 

Ie Ce cctlegesesth op cecercereeaceeaail Materiel. 
Manpower and organization. 
Operations. 
Intelligence. 
Materiel. 
Operations, 


Mr. Smiru. I would like to interrupt a minute to say a word, Mr. 
Chairman. I know you have been very much interested in manpower 
techniques, and I know Mr. Gross is interested in ways to avoid hay- 
ing to bring in outsiders to do our business for us. I think this was 
a unique experiment in government in manpower utilization. I talked 
to a number of the young majors and captains and colonels who were 
doing this work, and they went in a real spirit of rivalry and competi- 
tion to another base and another part, of their own command to find. 
out what was wrong with it, not from the headquarters level but 
really the working level, the young fellows going in and seeing where 
there was something that could be eliminated. They made a real 
effort to try to find something that they could dig up. They did ex- 
tremely well, as Colonel Hoxie can tell you. I think it is a new man- 
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power technique, self-policing. It is very successful and we intend 
to pursue it. 

Yolonel Hoxtr. One feature which I think I should take time to tell 
you is that they looked at the job being performed not only from the 
standpoint of its taking 1 or 2 men to do, but they looked at the result 
of the job and whether it was needed at higher echelons. If they 
were producing reports, do we need the reports? In some instances 
they were done away with. 

Mr. Beven. I would like to ask a question at this point. We always 
have had a problem with the Inspector General type of investigation. 
The way you describe it, there is nothing that should be supersecret 
about that kind of investigation any more than a desk audit of the 
Civil Service Commission or something like that, as far as secrecy is 
concerned. Just because it happens to be done under the aegis of the 
Inspector General, that seems to put it off in the air someplace so 
nobody can find out what it contains. 

Colonel Hoxt1r. I cannet speak for other reports submitted by the 
Inspector General, sir, but in this particular instance this has been 
available to almost anybody who wanted to use it. 

Mr. Beven. There is no reason it should be considered an Inspector 
General’s report or investigation per se. It just happened to be the 
agency which conducted it. 

Colonel Hoxre. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Did these junior officers have assurance that they had 
a free hand to go in there ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. They certainly did, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Without any reprisals being made against them? 

Mr. Somaru. I talked to a number of them. No; it did not have 
that effect at all. They went to different bases and they were entirely 
protected. 

Mr. Davis. They could be effective ? 

Mr. Smirn. Certainly. The results speak for themselves. They 
were very effective. 

Mr. Goope. I think it is a misnomer to call this type of technique an 
IG report. That is a convenient reference for the purpose of identi- 
fication of what was being done, because it happened to be a technique 
developed by the Inspector General. The actual team which went out 
was composed of military representatives from the various staff 
offices—personnel, comptroller, materiel, manpower, and organization, 
and the like. It is just like any task-force report which was compiled. 
It was not an IG report. It was an actual manpower survey. 

Mr. Beten. What purpose did the IG play in it? 

Colonel Hoxie. Just in developing the technique. He went out and 
tested the technique. He brought it in and wrote it up in a manual so 
the troops knew how to use it, and then passed the manual out to people. 
The commands conducted this thing themselves. That should be 
emphasized. 

Mr. Been. It could be called a management team. 

Colonel Hox. Surely. It is a management team, a self-analysis 
type of team, rather than an outside agency coming in. 

Mr. Been. If Mr. Smith had developed it, it would have been man- 
power, I guess. 

Colonel Hoxtr. When the survey teams went out, they found the 
things we knew they would find. I have them listed here and I will 
not presume to read them. 
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(The information follows :) 


Factors related to— 
Supervision : 
Failure to delegate authority 
Layering of supervision 
Failure to consider both technical skill and command ability in selection 
of supervisors 
Inexperience 
Skill deficiencies : 
Improper classification 
Inadequate training 
Failure to eliminate ineffectives 
Overorganization : 
Too many echelons 
Duplication by host and tenant units 
Duplicate staff organization 
Nonessential organizations 
Plans and programing: 
Too frequent changes 
Failure to consider ability of lower echelons 
Inadequate lead time for redistribution of manpower resulting from 
program changes 
Unnecessary and low priority workloads: 
Unnecessary reports 
Activities of questionable value 
Obsolete and/or unnecessary repetition of general ground training 
Manning for peak workloads 


Colonel Hoxie. It is interesting to note that all the items they found 
formed the basis for further study by agencies in the headquarters. 
I will skip the examples of how well they did in the various commands 
and go right to the recap sheet. 


The total return from this IG survey for the period of time that we 
are talking about here, the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1959, was some 
35,000 troop spaces. The percentage of return by command is listed, 

(See following table.) 


Manpower utilization survey percent savings, end fiscal year 59 


Major Air Command: Percent 
Continental Air Command 
Air Force Accounting and Finance Center 
Tactical Air Command 
United States Air Forces in Europe 
Air Defense Command 
United States Air Force Security Service 
Air Research and Development Command 
Headquarters Command 
Air Training Command 
Caribbean Air Command 
PACAF Air Force 
Air Materiel Command 
Military Air Transport Service 
Strategic Air Command 
Alaskan Air Command 
Air Force Academy 
Air University 
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Mr. Davis. Does that 3.2 percent reduction mean an actual net re- 
duction of 3.2 percent in personnel ? 

Colonel Hoxie. Again we are back to the same question, sir. This 
is reflected as troop space reductions. We should have to furnish you 
the actual people involved. 

Mr. Davis. All right. Would you also furnish what portion of it is 
civilian personnel ? 

(The information appears at p. 173.) 

Colonel Hoxir. Yes, sir. These are percentage figures. The 3.2 
percent is of the total Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. How will that proposed June 30, 1959, figure compare 
with June 30, 1958? Is that what you are comparing it with? 

Colonel Hoxie. I am afraid I missed that question, sir. The 35,000 
reduction ? 

Mr. Davis. Do you mean 1959? 

‘ Colonel Hoxtz, That is the fourth quarter of 1959, which would be 
une. 

Mr. Davis. How did that compare with the same quarter in 1958? 

Colonel Hoxir. These reductions as brought out by this particular 
vehicle were not brought about in 1958. We are salicinis about 1957 
through 1959. This is the latest gimmick that we have used. 

Mr. Davis. You do not have figures, then, for the same period in 
1958 ? 

Colonel Hoxtr. Not asa result of this particular survey. 

As you can see, this brought our total manpower problem down to 
a manageable area, so we started with a 105-wing program in July 
of this year with a deficit of some 7,400 jobs that we could not allocate 
troop spaces against or fill with people. The Air Force is continuing 
to manage out this 7,400, and they feel they will be able to do it dur- 
ing the time element to get down to the required ceiling figures as of 
June 1959. 

Here is the chart which I was talking about earlier in the briefing. 

The first question that comes to mind is, How well did we do im our 
reductions? Did we hurt the combat capability? The chart repre- 
sents the trend of the manpower ceiling. Incidentally, this is just for 
military. It represents the trend of the ceiling since 1954 through 
1959. There has been a downard trend, as we all know. 

Mr. Davis. The bottom half of the page is percentage ? 

Colonel Hoxte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, it is about 65 percent in combat op- 
erating forces at the end of fiscal year 1958. 

Colonel Hoxie. That is right, as opposed to something just over 
50 percent at the beginning of this time period. 

We like to think this is an indicator that the job we did was done in 
the right manner because the trend does go in the right way. 

(See following table. ) 


Military manpower trends 


Air Force | Operating | Percent Supporting Per- 
total forces forces cent 


569, 279 
565, 363 
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Colonel Hoxie. So, in summary, the Air Force feels that they have 
reduced their manpower requirements by a maximum effort as far as 
employing all known management devices and reorganizing, consoli- 
dating and eliminating, and coming up with new ways of doing busi- 
ness to eliminate the need for additional personnel. 

We also feel very strongly that we have looked at the entire Air 
Force from one corner to the other during the past 2 years. No activ- 
ity has escaped surveillance of some sort. 

So here in fiscal 1959 we think our program is hard. We think 
that we will be able to manage out the 7,400 that we are talking about 
here possibly in the area of the training complex through anticipation 
of increased retention of quantity and quality people. We do not 
know yet. This figure will get managed out so we will be level with 
our ceiling requirements at the end of the time period. 

We do not think, however, that further significant reductions are 
possible at this time. I would like to emphasize that the 206,000 we 
talked about and the 85,000 were done over a period of 24 to 30 months, 
and that is a very short period of time to take that big a slice out of 
your authorization pie. So we would like to sit back and take a look 
at it for a while and see how well we did and find out whether we cut 
too deep in some areas and not deep enough in others, and balance the 
books, so to speak. 

So for the time being, we do not think further reductions can be 
made. Possibly in the future, again in anticipation of increased re- 
tention, both quantity and quality, we might be able to make further 
reductions in our training complex. 

This completes the briefing. 


Mr. Davis. I should like to make one observation. Mr. Secretary, 
speaking for myself, I realize the increased responsibility which the 
Air Force has had thrust — it within recent months. We on this 


commitee do not want to take any step whatever which will have the 
effect of limiting you in meeting those responsibilities. As a member 
of this commitee and as chairman of the subcommittee, I have a direct 
and grave responsibility to do everything possible to see that there is 
no waste. 

We of course expect to go into these things very carefully. I do not 
agree with Mr. Corbett that our hands are tied and that we can only 
be persuasive in what we do. But when we go into it, I want you to 
understand we are not being critical of you. We want information. 
That is all we want. 

Mr. Smiru. We certainly appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to say I am afraid that briefing took a little bit longer than we 
anticipated. We had few interruptions. 

Mr. Davis. It was very informative and well worth the time of the 
committee. 

Mr. Smiru. I certainly hope it leaves you with a feeling of confidence 
that all of us in the Air Force are aware of our grave responsibility to 
see that manpower is utilized in the best possible way. We feel we 
have had a very productive and successful manpower program, and we 
feel we share with you the responsibility for seeing that we do utilize 
our manpower correctly. I hope this has left you with a feeling of 
some confidence that we are doing the right kind of job. 
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Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I was called from the 
room for a long-distance call. I do want simply, and with all fairness 
to my colleague who is absent, to associate myself completely with 
the chairman’s position as to both the responsibility and the authority 
of this committee and of the Congress in this matter, and not b 
silence for one moment would I tolerate any implication that I thin 
the Congress, through its appropriate committees, cannot exercise 
both policing recommendations and policing authority. I want the 
et, very clear on that point. 

Mr. Smiru. I would like to observe that we certainly share your 
convictions that the Congress shares the responsibility with the execu- 
tive branch, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Beckworru. Mr. Secretary, can you translate all this reduction 
in dollars and cents and put that down and say how much money you 
have actually saved by it? 

Mr. Smiru. I think that would be rather hard to do. I suppose we 
could do it in a general way. We could make a guess as to the average 
salaries of civilians and the average pay of enlisted personnel and 
officers and figure out how much less we are paying in personnel costs. 
It would have to be just a very rough guess. 

Mr. Beckworru. You mean you never considered how much savings 
you effected ? 

Mr. Smiru. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Beckworrn. What is it in a figure? 

Mr. Sairn. I do not have a figure with me. 

Mr. Beckxwortu. Does one of your men have that? 

Mr. Smirn. I doubt that they would have that figure available. I 
would be glad to furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Beckworrn. We talk about an $80 billion budget here, and 
that is significant information. 

Mr. Smirn. I am not sure what time period you are speaking of, 
whether 1 year, 2 years, or more. 

Mr. Beckworrn. I am speaking about the reductions you have just 
described here, taking 30 minutes to do it, what it means im dollars. 

Mr. Suiru. Instead of making a guess, Mr. Beckworth, I would 
rather supply you a figure for the record, and I would be glad to. 

Mr. Beckwortrn. I thought you probably already would have had 
it, because I understand by reading the papers from day to day that 
that is being talked about all the time at the very highest echelons of 
Government. 

Mr. Smiru. I would be glad to supply it for the record, Mr. Beck- 
worth. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Very well, Mr. Secretary. 

(The information requested appears at p. 173.) 

Mr. Gross. Could I say one thing, Mr. Chairman, before we proceed 
and leave this subject ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross, 

Mr. Gross. First of all, I want to compliment the young lieutenant 
colonel for the clarity of his presentation. 

Mr. Smiru. I thank you for him, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Secretary, you were saying that the reductions you 
have effected have not in any way affected the military capability of 
the Air Force, is that correct ? 
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Mr. Smrru. We feel, Mr. Gross, that: with changing weapons sys- 
tems and changin techniques, we have an increasingly greater fire- 
power in the Air Force, and we feel that we are able with our present 
program to meet the threat as we see it. 

r. Davis. Mr. Secretary, along with the other members who have 
done so, I want to compliment you on the methods you have used in 
many respects and the success with which you have been meeting 
this added responsibility. It means more than words can convey 
to the security of our country that you realize the responsibility and 
are meeting it. 

We have had one matter brought to our attention, principal by 
reading an advertisement which appeared in U. S. News & World 
Report, November 28 issue, by Space Technol Laboratories, Inc., 
and Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. They have a 2-page spread 
of an ad which I shall put in the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


[Reprinted from U. 8S. News & World Report, November 28, 1958] 


ANNOUNCING Two NEw CORPORATIONS 
SPACE TECHNOLOGY LABORATORIES, INC. 


Space Technology Laboratories, Inc., previously a division of the Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp., became a separate company on October 31, 1958. Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories will be directed by Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, chairman of 
the board (after January 1, 1959) ; Dr. Louis G. Dunn, president; and Dr. Ruben 
F.. Mettler, executive vice president. The other members of the board of directors 
are Robert F. Bacher, head of the division of physics, mathematics and astronomy 
at the California Institute of Technology; James T. Brown, vice president of 
the Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Samuel E. Gates, attorney with 
the New York firm of Debevoise, Plimpton, & McLean. 

Space Technology Laboratories has the largest professional scientific and engi- 
neering staff in the Nation devoted exclusively to ballistic missile and space pro- 
grams. STL is responsible for the systems engineering and technical direction 
of the Air Force Thor, Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman ballistic missile programs. 
While it does not engage in production, STL performs experimental and analytical 
research projects in advanced space technology, including the fabrication and 
assembly of special equipment and the conduct of test programs. A recent 
example is the lunar probe project assigned to STL by the Air Force and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Space Technology Laboratories, Inc., plans to maintain a combination of techni- 
eal competence and organizational strength appropriate to its special and con- 
tinuing role in the important national program of space weapons development. 

Space TecHNOLoGy Lasoratories, INC., 
5730 Arbor Vitae Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE, INC. 


On October 31, 1958, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., was formed by the 
merger of Thompson Products, Inc., and the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. 

Thompson Ramo Wooldridge will be directed by J. D. Wright, chairman of 
the board; Dean E. Wooldridge, president; Simon Ramo, executive vice presi- 
dent; and F. C. Crawford, chairman of the executive committee. The other 
members of the board of directors are B. W. Chidlaw, A. T. Colwell, J. H. 
Coolidge, H. L. George, R. P. Johnson, and H. A. Shepard. Each is a vice presi- 
dent of the merged company. 

Thompson Products, Inc., has been for many years a large manufacturer of 
components and accessories for the automotive and aircraft industries. In 
recent years, it has also been active in the fields of missiles, electronics, and 
nuclear energy. Thompson has concentrated on products which require a high 
level of competence in engineering and precision manufacturing. 
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The Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. was organized 5 years ago to conduct research, 
development, and manufacturing operations in the field of electronic and missile 
systems having a high content of scientific and engineering newness. In addi- 
tion to the work performed by Space Technology Laboratories, Inc., Ramo- 
Wooldridge has been engaged in major systems work in such areas as digital 
computers and control systems, communications and navigation systems, infrared 
systems, and electronic countermeasures. 

The merger of the two companies into Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., is 
intended to provide an integrated team having strong capabilities for scientific 
research, engineering development, and precision manufacturing. 


THompson Ramo Wootprines, INC., 
Main Offices, Cleveland, Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Davis. I wish to ask you some questions about that, Mr; Secre- 
tary. As I said before, do not take it that we are asking because we 
want to be critical, but we want information. 

Mr. Smitu. Surely, by all means, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I understand that the present organization in the Air 
Force for the long-range missile program is the result of study by the 
Rand Corp. and the Air Force Strategic Missiles Evaluation Com- 
mittee, is that correct? _ 

Mr. Smirn. I would like to ask Mr. Golden to answer that question. 
Mr. Golden is the General Counsel of the Air Force. 

Mr. Gotpen. The Rand Corp. originally studied the possibility of 
the feasibility of intercontinental ballistic missiles and the state of 
the art at the time, in 1952 and 1953. At that time, you will recall, 
there were significant breakthroughs in the thermonuclear power and 
its practical application to intercontinental ballistic missiles, As a 
result of that and as a result of the Air Force responsibility for devel- 
opment of an intercontinental missile, there was set up this committee 
you mentioned, the Strategic Missiles Evaluation Committee.’ 

Mr. Davis. Who were the members of the Evaluation Committee? 

Mr. Gotpen. They were composed, as best I can recollect, of the 
most eminent scientists and industrialists in the country. 

Mr. Davis. How many were there? 

Mr. Gotpen. I think there were about a dozen, 10 or so. They con- 
sisted of men like the late John von Neumann, Dr. Millikan—— 

Mr. Davis. Could you furnish us the names for the record? 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes, we can furnish the names of those gentlemen. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The members of the Strategic Missiles Evaluation Committee when they 
recommended in February 1954 that the ATLAS program be “redirected, ex- 
panded, and acelerated” were: 

Prof. John Von Neumann,’ Institute of Advanced Studies, Princeton. 

Dr. Hendrik Bode,’ Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Dr. Louis G. Dunn,’ director, jet-propulsion lab, California Institute of 
Technology. 

Mr. Lawrence A. Hyland,’ Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Dr. George B. Kistiakowsy,’ Harvard University. 

Prof. Charles C, Lauritsen, California Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Clark B. Millikan, president, Guggenheim Institute, California Institute 
of Technology. 

Dr. Allen E. Puckett, Hughes Aircraft Corp. 

Prof. Jerry B. Wiesner,’ Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Drs. Ramo and Wooldridge served the committee as technical experts under 
Air Force contract with their corporation, but for all practical purposes could 
be considered to have been members much of the time the Strategic Missiles 


2 Also members of the reconstituted Scientific Advisory Committee in July 1954. 
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Evaluation Committee was in existerice (November 1953-—February 1954). They 
resigned from the Strategic Missiles Evaluation Committee immediately after 
the February 1954 study and recommendations. 

In addition to the names noted (*) above, the following persons were members 
of the reconstituted Scientific Advisory Committee at the time the ballistic 
missile development management concept was being studied by the Air Force 
in July 1954 (the May 17, 1954, contract with Ramo-Wooldridge was not for 
technical direction and Systems engineering of the program) : 

Mr. Frank R. Collbohm, president, Rand Corp. 

Dr. Daryl Froman (for Dr. Norris BD. Bradbury, director, Los Alamos 
Laboratories). 

Brig. Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Dr. James W. MacRae, president, Sandia Corp. 

Dr. Herbert F. York, Livermore Laboratories. 

Dr. Gerrold R. Zacharias. 

Dr. Caroll L. Zimmerman, Chief Operations Analyst, Headquarters, Strategic 
Air Command. 

Dr. Davis. Was either Mr. Ramo or Mr. Wooldridge on the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Goupen. My recollection is that they served the committee in 
a support capacity. They had been given a contract for long-range 
analytical studies. 

Mr. Davis. At that time? 

Mr. Gonpen. At about that time. Whether they were actually on 
the committee or not, we can furnish for the record. 

Mr. Davis. According to my information, a letter of contract was 
entered into by the Air Force with the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. on 
May 17, 1954. 

Mr. Gorpen. That is correct. 

Dr. Davis. That is the correct date, then. Who selected the Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp. ? 

Mr. Goupen. The selection was actually made by the highest mili- 
tary and civilian officials in the Department. That means the Sec- 
retary and the Chief of Staff on the advice of the air council. Ac- 
tually, that company at that time had received great commendation 
and recommendation by the Scientific Advisory Committee, which 
was a successor to the Committee you mentioned. 

Mr. Davis. The Evaluation Committee ? 

Mr. Gorpen. Yes; the Evaluation Committee. The action taken 
is the result of the Air Force, when it assumed this responsibility, 
having to reorient the program as it had been carried on to that date. 

Actually, the committee you mentioned and later the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee, its successor, originally started out with the recom- 
mendation of Ramo-Wooldridge simply furnishing scientific advice 
and not being systems engineer or technical director of the program 
as it is today. The contract they received was for that purpose, the 
intent being to continue a weapons system contractor, like Convair, 
in the business. 

Mr. Davis. The contract, I believe, was to perform technical services 
and furnish necessary personnel, facilities, and materials to conduct 
long-range analytical studies of weapons systems. 

Mr. Goutpen. That was the first contract, and then task orders is- 
sued under that provided for scientific advice and support of General 
Schriever, who had just then been designated as the head of the 
Western Development Division in Los Angeles. 

I might add that subsequent to that contract and subsequent to that 
concept of management, the Scientific Advisory Committee took an- 
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other look at it a few months later and concluded we needed a new 
management technique. The old technique by which we had built 
airplanes, the weapons system contractor, needed to be changed. We 
were in a desperate race. We needed a new concept of management. 

That resulted in the present contract which we have with Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp., which is now Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 

Mr. Davis. What is the date of that contract? 

Mr. GouveNn. That contract really originated from the one that you 
mentioned in May of 1954, and as supplemented on the recommenda- 
tion of this Scientific Advisory Committee, it was—we call it 
“definitized”—actually reduced to a formal contract as of May 1954, 
The exact date is January 15, 1955. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know when the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. was 
formed ¢ 

Mr. GotpeN. Yes, sir; in September of 1953. 

Mr. Davis. What was its tie-in to the Thompson Products Corp. ? 

Mr. Gotpen. The Thompson Products Corp. actually provided the 
capital investment for the company, and it has been rather extensive. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know to what extent? 

Mr. Gotpen. My best information is that actually they purchased 
stock or extended credit and guaranties amounting, I would say to 
date, to approximately $20 million. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of security did they get for those loans? 

What was the arrangement about that? How was it secured ? 

Mr. Gotpen. I do not have the details of the security, but I believe 
we can provide you with material which indicates the direct relation- 
ship between Thompson Products, Inc., and the Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corp. 

Mr. Davis. We would like to have that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Ownership of Ramo-Wooldridge was principally in the hands of Thompson 
Products, Inc., while voting control was maintained by S. Ramo, D. Wooldridge, 
and H. George, through a voting trust agreement which was part of the financing 
arrangements. The Ramo-Wooldridge capital structure was as follows: 

Cumulative preference stock—Paid in $4 million.—Thompson Products, Inc., 
owned all of the 40,000 shares authorized and outstanding, par value $100 per 
share. 

Preferred stock—Paid in $350,000.—Thompson Products, Inc., owned the 3,500 
shares outstanding; 4,000 shares were authorized, par value $100 per share. 

Class A common stock—Paid in $43,312.—This class of stockholder was entitled 
to elect four directors. Thompson Products, Ine., owned all of the 21,656 shares 
outstanding and was authorized to purchase additional shares to maintain 49 
percent control of all common stock outstanding. The authorized shares were 
24,000, par value $1 per share. 

Class B common stock—Paid in $45,080.—Five directors were elected by holders 
of this stock. The authorized shares were 25,500. Outstanding shares were 
22,540, with 2,960 shares held as treasury stock. 

Four of the 9 Ramo-Wooldridge directors are elected by the holders of class 
A common stock and 5 by the holders of class B common stock. At September 
30, 1957, Ramo-Wooldridge’s board of directors included the chairman of the 
board, the president, and 2 of the vice presidents of Thompson Products, Inc. 

In June 1955, Ramo-Wooldridge entered into a credit agrement with Thompson 


Products, Inc., which provided a maximum line of credit in 10-year notes as 
follows: 


Prior to July 1, 1957 
Prior to July 1, 1958 
After July 1, 1958 
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The credit agreement included a requirement that either S. Ramo, D. Wool- 
dridge, H. George, or R. Johnson remain an active full-time officer. It also 
included a voting trust agreement and a class B common stock option exercisable 
during stated periods in 1964-66 by Thompson Products, Inc. Under the terms 
of the voting trust agreement and the stock option the voting trustees (S. Ramo, 
D. Wooldridge, and H. George) retain effective control over the election of the 
board of directors until 1964. During the stated periods in 1964-66, Thompson 
Products, Inc., could gain voting control by exercising its option to purchase 
additional class B common stock, which will remain exercisable if Thompson 
Products, Inc., loans funds as provided in the $16 million credit agreement. 

Mr. Davis. The Air Force has paid to the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. 
in 4 years, approximately, the sum of $69,910,000 for technical direc- 
tion, with a cost-plus fee of 11.9 percent. That fee compares signifi- 
cantly with a 5.7-percent fee for North American and a 4.6-percent fee 
to Johns Hopkins University. Why was the 11.9-percent fee arrange- 
ment made with Ramo- Wooldridge ¢ 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Chairman, it is hard to compare fee arrangements 
between companies unless you have identical projects. First, I would 
like to say the law itself, as you know, allows in this kind of work up 
to 15 percent on a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. This arrangement 
with Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. was different from any other we had 
ever had, and I think this needs explaining since you have asked. In 
the past when we went in for the development and production of a 
weapons system, for example a B-—58, our most advanced medium 
bomber, supersonic speed, we would give the job to a weapons-system 
contractor. In this case it was Convair. He was the assembler, the 
fabricator, an industrial-type organization. But he also had a staff 
much larger, perhaps, than Ramo-Wooldridge, of technical and scien- 
tific people. Convair in turn would subcontract that fabrication. 
His fee was based not only upon the intimate work that he did, but 
the base for applying the fee was also subcontract work that he 
supervised. ; 

In the Ramo-Wooldridge concept, we broke away from giving—— 

Mr. Davis. Let me interrupt you right there. That would result, 
then, in the cost-plus compensation paid to this group which you have 
just mentioned covering the research and development as well as the 
manufacturing ? 

Mr. Gotpen. No; inthis case I am trying to distinguish 

Mr. Davis. I mean in the hypothetical case you gave, it would cover 
everything. 

Mr. Gotpen. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. In this case it covered only the research and development 
aspect. 

Mr. Gotpen. Only the research and development effort, or to state 
it more accurately, the systems engineering and technical effort. As 
a matter of fact, the Space Technology Laboratories’ technical direc- 
tion relationship with Lis Force contractors is very similar to a prime 
contractor’s relationship with its subcontractors, yet the value of the 
contractors under Space Technology Laboratories’ direction is not 
part of the base for applying the fee. 

Another reason for the fee, and a most important one, was that we 
recognized that Ramo- Wooldridge Corp. was also tending to get into 
the production business. We seeihentiy by contract excluded them 
from the physical development or production of hardware under the 
ballistic-missile contract which it managed. We felt that we had to 
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get objectivity in their effort. We therefore excluded the rest of their 
corporation from any participation in development and production 
of components for the ballistic-missile programs that its division was 
managing. 

Mr. Davis. But you did not exclude the Thompson Products Co: 
with which they had this close relationship. 

Mr. Goupen. There has not been any prime contract under the 
ballistic missile program with Thompson Products. We recognized 
the problem there, and we watched it very carefully. Thompson 
Products has been limited in the ballistic missile program to some 
subcontracts to North American, the propulsion manufacturer for the 
ballistic missile. The limitation has been in relation to the kind of 
work that Thompson had traditionally done in the aircraft field. 

Mr. Gross. What was that work? 

Mr. Goupen. I think it was pumps, Mr. Gross. But it was typical 
work that they had done. We made sure that they got it by competi- 
tion. It was very carefully supervised. It was a sensitive area, but 
I think we handled it very well. The dollar volume of business 
amounted as of 2 years ago, I would say, to about four or five million 
dollars’ worth out of the whole program. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Golden, the ad to which I referred contains this 
statement : 

Thompson Products, Inc., has been for many years a large manufacturer of 
components and accessories for the automotive and aircraft industries. In 
recent years it also has been active in the fields of missiles, electronics, and 
nuclear energy. 

Just how recently does that refer to ? 

Mr. Goipen. I think my other answer stands. I think insofar as 
our ballistic missile pando are concerned, they have had a very 
insignificant part dollarwise and programwise in the Air Force bal- 
listic missile and space programs. 

Mr. Davis. I notice from the advertisements here that both Ramo 
and Wooldridge have graduated over from the original status to 
where Wooldridge is president of Ramo-Wooldridge, Inc., and Ramo is 
executive vice president, the two very top positions in the organization. 

You had not finished about the 11.9-percent fee. 

Mr. Goupen. I think I had finished to the extent of stating that you 
should take into account the extraordinary effort we were asking them 
to perform on the highest priority program in the Air Force; that. 
they had to attract and hold the most competent scientific and engi- 
neering minds in the country ; that we were excluding them from hard- 
ware under the program; and as that while they were managing, 
as any other systems contractor, all our prime contracts and major 
subcontracts in the ballistic missile field, we were not applying any 
ee to what would normally be subcontractor effort, as the 

ase for applying a fee percentage. The ordinary aircraft manu- 
facturer has the benefit of production work and he has the benefit of 
using subcontract work as a base upon which to apply part of his 
f 


ee, 
Mr. Gross. If I may, Mr. Chairman. The same thing would be 
true with North American and Johns Hopkins; would it not? 
Mr. Goupen. No, sir. North American, as you know, is a typical 
weapons system manufacturer. You give hima fee. I might add; I 
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do not know where those figures come from, but I will get to that in 
a moment. He is a typical manufacturer. He also provides his own 
systems engineering and technical direction. He gets a fee not only 
on what he fabricates, not only on what he manages from the scien- 
tific and engineering standpoint, but he gets a fee also on subcon- 
tractors’ effort. 

Mr. Gross. What about Johns Hopkins? 

Mr. Gotpen. I do not know too much about Johns Hopkins, sir. 
They are obviously not a manufacturing outfit. I think they are 
probably a nonprofit organization. I am not sure. 

Mr. Davis. Here is something which concerns me. 

Mr. Gotpren. Mr. Chairman, could I answer a question relating to 
what you have asked ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Gorpen. I think it important to straighten out the comparison 
of fees. First, on a fixed-price basis where we have incentive con- 
tracts, which are extensive in the aircraft industry, we allow between 
8 and 9 percent as an estimated profit. We also give them an oppor: 
tunity under the arrangements we have worked out to earn more if 
they effect savings in costs. 

In the cost-plus area the average fee has been about 614 or 7 per- 
cent with these companies, and there again we give them an oppor- 
tunity in certain cases under a formula arrangement, as they show a 
savings in cost to share in those savings and earn fees up to 8 or 844 
percent even under cost-plus contracts. 

I do not think the comparison can be sustained unless we know 
what kind of contract they are talking about, the circumstances of 
entering into the contract, and also take into account that they are 
getting a fee based on subcontract work which is being done. 

Mr. Davis. In this particular instance, you were paying a cost-plus 
fee for the procurement of personal services. The more they paid, 
of course, the higher the remuneration was to the Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corp. If they paid $50,000 for a scientist, of course that resulted in 
more compensation to them than if they paid $15,000 for one. We 
have noted from information which has come in on it that their aver- 
age salaries were more than twice the average salaries of other organ- 
izations, theirs runnings something over $30,000 for the average salary 
as compared to on down to $15,000 in some other companies. 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Chairman, I happen to have spent a day out there 
about 2 months ago. From discussions with the company and other- 
wise, and from figures we have, I think the figures you quote which 
you obtained from somewhere, do not tell the exact story. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it is very difficult to compare salaries, first, of corporate 
executives and, secondly, of a technical staff. Our information and 
our review of salaries shows—— 

Mr. Davis. This $30,000 figure came from averaging the top 13 

eople. 
; Mr. Brien. Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be helpful at this time 
for us to put in the record the information that we obtained from the 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. themselves, who should have known. Here 
is a list which starts off with a salary of the president and ends up 
with research scientists. It gives the amounts and the number of 
positions, and points out the average engineer’s salary, under the en- 
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gineer title, was $18,771. That is the way it averages out. I think 
that might clear it up so we know exactly what we are talking about. 

Mr. Davis. The $30,000 plus covered something like 13 top people 
in the organization. 

Mr. Been. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The figures that were 
quoted the other day by one of the witnesses went down to about 103 
people, so of course you were getting into a lower level, but these 
figures were on the same basis as the figures for other organizations 
with which we compared them. 

Mr. Davis. Let that go in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Salaries of executives and key personnel, Ramo-Woodridge Space Technology 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Number Amount 


President... 

Executive vice president and general manager 

Vice president and assistant general manager _...............-.....-....-..- 
Admmistrativn and finance director... o.oo cone ne cence ens eeee 
Physics research laboratory director. _-..........-.....--.--------------.--- -| 
Aeronautics laboratory director 

Electronics laboratory director -_- 
Thor weapon system director 
Aeronautics laboratory assistant director 
Electronics laboratory assistant director _- 
Titan weapon systems director 

Atlas weapon systems director 

Special programs director 
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35 
8 
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Average salary, $30,732 


_ 


Average salaries in excess of $16,000—Ramo-Wooldridge Space Technology 
Laboratories, Ine. 


Title of position Number of Average 
positions salary 


! 


1 $50, 024 
1 40, 000 
135, 000 
119, 500 


President Bas maka lok bh deeirad 

Executive vice president and general manager 

Vice president and assistant general manager 

Administrative director 

Laboratory director 

Program director ; 
Staff director of special programs. _--.-.-...-- Leitinctsthiddo etnies cia 
Associate laboratory director 

Associate program director 

Senior scientific adviser 

Scientific adviser 

Executive engineer 

Associate department head 

Department head 

Senior research engineer 

Senior staff engineer 

Senior research scientist 

Section head : 

Staff engineer 

Research scientist 


Bs se ee BS 9 et im OD Dat Pat ett 


_ 
woror 





2 16, 421 


| o8 


Total 





1 Actual salary. 
2 36 employees with engineer titles; average salary, $18,771. 


Mr. Gotpen. I am not questioning the figures you got from Ramo- 
Wooldridge. I thought what you were interested in was the inter- 
pretation which has been put on it that it is higher than other com- 
panies, Our information 1s, first, if you compare the top 8 executives 
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of a company of that size within an industry or between industries, it 
is hard to expalin why 1 man makes $100,000 and another in a differ- 
ent company makes $200,000. 

Mr. Dink Assuming all that, we want to get the facts about this. 

Mr. Gorpen. In this case the best we could do was to take com- 
panies of comparable volume of business. We took a significant 
number of companies. You take what the chief executive of that 
company makes. This is information from Ramo-Wooldridge and 
scrutinized by our peters people. The top salary of the chief 
executive of a comparable company is higher than the top salary of 
the fellow in Space Technology Laboratories today. If you plot that 
chief executive's salary in relation to the other 7 or 8 subordinates in 
the top bracket, you find it similarly the same as or lower than com- 
parable companies, 

It is in the technical staff that you find great difficulty in com- 
paring the salaries paid to scientific people. You have to determine 
their experience. 

Mr. Davis. I understand that. We assume those things. I am not 
disagreeing with what you have just said at all. These people, 
Ramo and Wooldridge, were connected with California Tech. 

Mr. Goupen. No, sir. They had broken off from Hughes Aircraft 
Corp. and had formed a separate corporation. Dr, Dunn was with 
Cal Tech, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Were Ramo and Wooldridge also with Cal Tech at one 
time ? 

Mr. Gotpen. At one time they may have been, but they came im- 
mediately from Hughes Aircraft. 

Mr. Davis. How long had they been away from California Tech? 

Mr. Goxpen. I really cannot say, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know how long they had been with Hughes? 

Mr. Gotpen. I cannot say that, either, sir. I know they had been 
the experts on the Falcon missile and on the fire-control system that 
Hughes designed and manufactured for our heavy bombers. 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we might also put in the 
list of the salaries of the executive and key positions of the Johns 
Hopkins Applied Physics Laboratory. They are the identical and 
parallel positions that we were talking about with Ramo- Wooldridge. 
They average $15,540 a year as compared with the average of $30,000 
a year. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Salaries of executive and key personnel, Johns Hopkins Applied Physics 
Laboratory 


Number | Amount 


DT a... cums ewanbienmueele 

Assistant director (technical operations) . .............--.--..--.-------+-------.------ 
Assistant director (business operations) .........-..........--.--.---------.---------- 
Assistant director (planning) 

Talos division supervisor 

Special projects supervisor. ___........-.-...-.-.--.- 

TI OGR PORONTE BUDOTUIIOD.. . baie 5 a. 5 osicsin dk odin -cniinsetinnnhindes$<sesbdn Nes 
Chairman, research center_..............------ | thddnb Snihehiahohadialisd-chtotanih cal jaca : 
SSGM division supervisor -. 

Assessment group supervisor Die | Lakinann sapabdinindaan tEeee 

Central laboratory facilities supervisor____.-.....--- 

Terrier, Tartar, division supervisor 

Administrative manager 

Personnel supervisor 

by, ee eee 

Publication and liaison supervisor 

Contracts supervisor nani 

Technical reports supervisor 


$25, 000 
20, 000 


18, 000 
16, 500 
18, 000 
16, 500 
16, 500 
16, 500 
15, 500 
15, 500 
15, 000 
14, 600 
13, 250 
13, 250 
12, 250 
11, 100 
10, 800 
10, 560 


WOE bien decd getacasrcbans caine edu aigiesienitgnmaneenbetion neceoetiate 18 278, 810 
Average salary Ud Hidde whbileen i bide tile buiddas 15, 540 


| 
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Mr. Beten. When you get into other businesses—I do not know 
which ones you used to compare—you have a sales factor in top posi- 
tions. In other words, if he cannot sell cars he is not the head of an 
automotive company or any other similar thing. This was strictly a 
research and development. organization, and it was a contract really 
for the services of other scientists who were under the control of this 
company. 

Mr. Gross. And subsidized 100 percent. 

Mr. Been. So they should be the same. If your comparisons are 
the same, that is a different thing. But this is something that we 
looked at and felt was a similar organization doing the same thing for 
the Government. 

Mr. Gotpen. I might add that we have also looked at it and we have 
a responsibility to look at it because, as Mr. Gross says, we pick up a 
great part of the cost under our Government contracts. We wanted 
the best organization this country could produce. 

Mr. Davis. That is what you ought to get. 

Mr. Gorpen. And we got it. 

Mr. Davis. We are not complaining about that. 

Mr. Gotpen. The important point is this, which is a manpower 

roblem, too: We think that probably the average of the technical staff 


is a little higher than the average of the technical staff in other 
industries. 
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Mr. Davis. Pursuing a little further what I have just said, you got 
it, ed now you have lost it because they have organized and ‘formed 
a hew organization under the new name Thompson- Ramo-Wooldridge 
Cente.’ 

Mr. Gotven. That statement I ought to explain. We have not lost 
it, sir. 

"Mr. Davis. I wish you would explain that. 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes, sir. That is very important to the whole missile 
program, and I think you would like it not to be misunderstood. 

Mr. Wooldridge had been associated with the other part of Ramo- 
Wooldridge for “the past couple of years, that part—General Elec- 
tronics division—of Ramo-Wooldr idge which had nothing to do with 
the space technology labs which runs our ballistic-missile program. 
Ramo had been intimately, 100 percent of the time connected w ith it. 
He had built up this organization which is now headed by Dr. Dunn, 
Dr. Mettler, Dr. Duke, and others. He has gotten together this or- 
ganization. 

In considering this corporate reorganization, the Air Force top 
people, including the research and development people, went into it 
very extensively. We are satisfied that the organization which has 
been built up and which has been running our ballistic-missile pro- 
gram remains intact, that it is still a top organization, and we have no 
qualms about the continuance of the competence that we have beey 
getting in the past. 

Mr. Davis. What did the Air Force receive from Ramo-Wooldr idge 
Corp. which could not have been rendered by a group of Government 
scientists and engineers ? 

Mr. Gotpen. This goes back to why we contracted this w ay. We 
had the highest priority program. The best scientific and industrial 
advice we got through these committees that you mentioned and that 
I mentioned was that we had to attract immediately the best and the 
highest talent that the country had in this area. The scientific groups 
and our own management people concluded that you could not attract 
that kind of competence within the governmental framework. 

Mr. Davis. Has the Air Force made any attempt to conduct its own 
research and development program ? 

Mr. Goupen. Primarily we rely upon contractors, and this is an- 
other one that ought to be laid to rest. Reliance upon Ramo-Wool- 
dridge, while different in technique, was no different from relying on 
North American, for example. 

Mr. Davis. Why do you differ in that respect from the Army, which 
does not follow that course ? 

Mr. Goren. I believe you will find that the Army does a lot of 
contractual research and development work even in its own missile 
field. 

Mr. Davis. They do some, but they have the overall portion of it 
under their own direction. 

Mr. Gotpven. Probably, but they have the Chrysler Corp. They 
use our North American Aviation for the engines. This is a miscon- 
ception. They use contractors extensively. 

Mr. Davis. They do not contract their systems engineering and tech- 
nical direction. 

Mr. Gotpen. They do not do it to the extent we do, but the im- 
portant point is that we think 
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Mr. Davis. Why have you chosen to contract it out instead of retain- 
ing it and running it in the Air Force? 

Mr. Gotpen. I explained why we did it originally. We thought it 
was the best way to get this highest priority program on the road. 
From latest indications and Monday morning quarterbacking, it has 
succeeded and we got what we want. In our opinion, it will continue 
that way. 

Mr. Davis. If the contract with Ramo-Wooldridge were canceled, 
what would happen to the Air Force ballistic missile program ? 

Mr. Gotpen. It is hard to conceive of its being canceled. It is so 
speculatory I am at a loss to answer. We do have a tremendous 
ballistic missile division headed by General Schriever, which has 
highly competent people. If we did away, for some reason which I 
cannot foresee, with this type of organization, we would consider 
in-house, we would consider contractor; and contractors, in addition 
to furnishing manufacturing services, furnish the same kind of sys- 
tems engineering and technical services that Ramo-Wooldridge is 
furnishing to us. 

We thought this program was so big that we varied from our 
normal system in this way. We said instead of one contractor plac- 
ing all these subcontracts, we would have the Air Force place the 
contracts for fabrication with Convair; for propulsion with North 
American, Aerojet, and others. .We decided to have an objective, 
scientific group managing those instead of a single weapons system 
contractor like North American or Convair. 

There isn’t really a great difference. We have split out the systems 
engineering and technical direction. 


Mr. Davis. It seems to me there is quite a difference. After we had 
some of the Army people here testifying about their system, there 
seems to be quite a difference between theirs and yours. 

Mr. Goutpen. I have been trying to explain (1) why our system 


produces the results, and (2) why we did it, but (3) I think when 
you analyze it—and this is what I have been trying to do in a very 
short time on so complex a subject—we are buying this type of service 
direct rather than going through a single weapons system contractor. 
By so doing we are able to place separate prime contracts not for a 
whole missile but for the guidance system, the frame, the propulsion 
system, and we and Ramo-Wooldridge Space Technology Labora- 
tories manage that. We feel we can get objective and disinterested 
services that way. We have got it. 

Mr. Davis. I realize it is a crash program. I realize that time is 
of the essence. I do want to get full information about whether there 
has been any useless spending of money. 

Along that line, do you know of any other similar contractors who 
have received a cost-plus fee comparable to this? 

Mr. Gotpen. We do not have contracts similar to this. They are 
not run-of-the-mill contracts. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know of any that could be compared with it 
to the point where a cost-plus fee of this size has been paid ? 

Mr. Gotpen. I don’t believe we have the same kind of contract with 
anyone else such as we do with this outfit. 

Mr. Davis. I understand you do not but do you know of any which 
in any reasonable way could be compared with it? 
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Mr. Goupen. No, sir. I think the average cost-plus fees on other 
type of contracts run anywhere from 6 to 8 percent, and depending 
upon how efficient they are in reducing costs they can get up to 714 
and 8 percent, even on cost-plus contracts and even in the production 
area where they fabricate. 

Mr. Davis. Just to be realistic about it, this is a very high cost-plus 
fee, is it not? 

Mr. Goxtpen. Sir, in all frankness I do not think so. 

Mr. Davis. I will put it another way: It is considerably above 
the average cost-plus fee. 

Mr. GotpEN. It is if you just lump all kinds of contracts together. 

Mr. Davis. If you take them separately or lump them, any way you 
want to look at them. 

Mr. Gotpen. You have to compare it with what you expect of 
an aircraft manufacturer who starts out just as Ramo-Wooldridge 
would and designs and develops a weapons system. In the first major 
part of his effort what he is doing is exactly what Ramo-Wooldridge 
is doing. 

Mr. Davis. I understand that, and with all the talk we have been 
doing about it, it may be that you have done the very thing that 
should have been done. 

Mr. Gotven. We think so. 

Mr. Davis. I want to get all the facts about it so we can study 
then to see if it could have been done better. 

Mr. Goxtben. We can assure you we have studied it and that ac- 
tually the fees have been justified and earned. 

I might add this since I see you are concerned and I am sure Mr. 
Gross is: I took the liberty last night of checking with the Renego- 
tiation Board, an independent Government agency, which handles 
renegotiation of contracts on a yearly basis. Ramo-Wooldridge 
has been cleared for renegotiation for the years 1954-56 on a deter- 
mination that there has been no excessive profit. On the basis of 
total renegotiable sales the precent of profit to sales for 1954-56 was 
5.8 percent, 9.7 percent, and 8.1 percent, respectively. 

Mr. Davis. Close investigation may disclose you have done exactly 
the right thing, but at the same time we want all the facts. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. One other facet of this which goes not to the mat- 
ter of cost but the management policy: Would you say that the 
arrangements which have been made with Ramo-Wooldridge repre- 
sent a different and unique type of delegation of management re- 
sponsibility to the contractor by the Department ? 

Mr. Gorpen. I think it is a different type, sir, I think it is a 
variation of our weapons systems concept where we try to give one 
person the weapons systems responsibility. We could have done it 
through an aircraft man and had him do everything. 

Better minds than mine decided this project was too important, and 
we gave them a part of the responsibility in the scientific and tech- 
nical area which normally the conventional aircraft manufacturer 
would have. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. You understand the questions are in the same spirit 
as those of the chairman ? 

Mr. GotpEN. I certainly do. I think that is healthy. 
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Mr. JoHAaNnsEN. The question goes to whether it is different 
or unique in the respect that there is a lesser degree of management 
or supervision of the program, which was primarily research and 
experimentation, as [ understand it, by the Government officials of the 
Department of the Air Force. 

Mr. Gorpen. I think the answer to that is “Yes.” They were put 
in really a line responsibility with the Western Development Division. 

Mr. Jonansen. That leads to my final question. Does that rep- 
resent, then, a calculated risk with respect to the possibility men- 
tioned here of a termination of the contract or a calculated risk with 
respect to the acquisition by the contractor of technical knowledge 
and information and secrets, if you please, not available to those in 
the Department of the Air Force responsible finally under the law 
for the program ? 

Mr. Gotpen. Knowing the day-to-day workings of this group with 
our own group, intermeshed as they are, I cannot conceive of one not 
knowing what the other is doing. It has been an excellent relation- 
ship. 

Mr. JoHansen. Would you care to elaborate on what you describe 
as the day-to-day meshing of activities of your people, that is of 
Government people, and the contractor’s people ? 

Mr. Goxtpen. Actually in many instances they occupy the same 
buildings, they are in the same rooms with our people. They work 
with our project officers in systems analysis, and drawing up the cri- 
teria for the components of the ballistic missile. They continually 
work with us in preparing the work statement for use in obtaining 
competition between propulsion manufacturers, air-frame manufac- 
turers, and guidance manufacturers, and in many cases in the sub- 
contract area. 

They monitor with our people the day-to-day work of these manu-. 
facturers and developers. They go out to the plant; we go out to the 
plant with them. 

We feel that actually, and in all frankness, the answer to the 
question is “yes,” they are a well-integrated outfit with the Air Force. 

Mr. Jonansen. Do I recall correctly that you answered my earlier 
question that there was a lesser degree of direct management and 
supervision by the Air Force people than in others? 

Mr. Goupen. No, there is no less management because final de- 
cisions are made by the Air Force people. These people act for us in 
drawing up technical orders, technical descriptions, technical work 
statements. They analyze systems and make recommendations to 
us. Wesign off finally. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. That is very important for the record, because it 
would seem to clear up the apprehension that you have just turned 
them loose with a substantially lesser degree of management and super- 
vision by the Air Force. 

Mr. Goupen. I am glad you clarified it. That is not the case. 

Mr. Davis. That is one of the things that has given me considerable 
concern. 

Mr. Gotpen. I think Mr. Johansen has brought out a very important 
point. I am glad we have had an opportunity to explain it. 

Mr. Gross. In analyzing your Air Force organizations for long- 
range missiles we have noted these two important personnel facts— 
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the Air Force Ballistic Missile Office was organized in 1955, yet not a 
single military officer is there today who was present when this office 
was established. 

Two, we found in a study of 176 supervisory jobs in the missile 
organization, 170 of those jobs are held by military officers. If you are 
going to have military officers in key jobs your turnover of these 
officers should be reduced. 

Mr. Smiru. The problem of military rotation is a continuing one, as 
you know. Our concept has been that military officers should rotate 
from time to time and should not stay indefinitely in the same jobs, and 
that is standing policy of the Air Force and of all the services. 

At the same time, particularly in missile organizations, an effort 
is made to leave officers, particularly those who acquire special skills 
for a much longer period. I am not sure where the figures you cite 
are drawn from. Actually, it was my understanding that a large part 
of the people who have been in missile work since 1955 are still in it. 
Iam not sure of the origin of your statement. 

Mr. Gross. It was provided by members of the staff. In a program 
of this kind if you are going to have competence within your own 
organization, getting back to some of the statements made by the 
counsel, you will have to have competent people. If this information 
is correct you will have to revise your regulations. 

Mr. Been. They were supplied by the Air Force and, if they are 
incorrect, they should have an opportunity to correct the figures for 
the record. 

Mr. Smiru. I would like to see the statement and I would be glad 
to furnish a further statement on the number of officers still there. 

I believe of the 30 who were assigned to the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Division in 1954, 17 are still there today. 

Mr. Davis. I agree with you, Mr. Gross. You are pointing up the 
continuity of service in this particular field. 

Mr. Gross. That is right, and in no other field. 

Mr. Smirn. We agree with you, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. JoHanseEN. Certainly there should be a flexibility in the rota- 
tion doctrine, however valid it might be as a general principle, to ac- 
commodate peculiar circumstances of this type of program. 

Mr. Smiru. We agree with you. We wih closely with the Bal- 
listic Missile Division in the question of rotation of officers and exten- 
sions. 

Getting down to figures, of the 30 assigned there in 1954, 17 are 
still there. Thatisa period of 4or 5 years there. I think on the whole 
you will find the principal ones will continue and our policy is to 
make an exception in this area. 

Mr. JoHansen. Would you care to comment as to the problem 
created, perhaps unavoidably, by such contract arrangements as you 
have with Ramo-Wooldridge with respect to the Government, through 
its completely Government subsidized contractors, competing with 
itself on the matter of availability of highly skilled scientists and 
engineers ¢ 
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Mr. Smirn. We recognize that as a continuing problem. It is not 
just an Air Force problem, but a national problem. There is a short- 
age of qualified scientists and engineers in the United States, and we 
all recognize that. We feel a great responsibility to utilize the exist- 
ing scientists and engineers in the best possible way. There is no 
question about it: Industry is able to offer these people higher salaries 
than the Government. 

Mr. JoHansEN. If there is a discrepancy in salaries, as has been sug- 
gested here, as against other contractors, that then becomes a further 
aggravation of the problem so far as a completely tax-subsidized con- 
tractor being in a position to lure away men that are needed in the 
services and in the Doseramies’ 

Mr. Soiru. It is certainly a continuing problem, and we are well 
aware of it. It is a hard thing to cope with, actually. In a free- 
enterprise system, we feel every man should have an opportunity to 
work where he most wants to. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I am beginning to waver in my conviction that 
this type of operation, necessary as it may be, is a true representation 
of the free-enterprise system. I think perhaps inadvertently we have 
created something here which cannot completely be accurately termed 
a free-enterprise operation when it is, No. 1, noncompetitive both in 
its product and in securing of contracts; No. 2, when it 1s substantially, 
if not totally, subsidized by the Government. I recognize it is neces- 
sary in our times, but I am not sure it represents free enterprise. 

Mr. Gotpen. With respect to your earlier statement about this type 
of organization being able to draw off people both from other indus- 
tries and Government, I got some interesting information from the 
company itself, and I have every reason to believe it is reliable. They 
suffer the same kinds of things that the Government and other con- 
tractors do. I was surprised to find—and I got this information last 
night—that in the first 10 months of this year, for example, there was 
really a spurt in people within the technical field who are leaving this 
company. Fortunately, it is not a great number, about 12 to 15 per- 
cent, and there is always a certain amount of going and coming. 

Mr. Davis. Did you find out where they went? Did they go to 
other cost-plus contractors ? 

Mr. Goupen. Yes; we checked it. In 75 percent of the cases, on 
the exodus of these people to other industrial concerns, they said they 
had been offered higher salaries. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Going to other cost-plus contractors ? 

Mr. Gotpen. Generally, yes. 

Mr. Gross. Would you care to look over this rough chart? Where 
are they finding higher salaries? 

Mr. Goipen. We could probably get you that information. This 
was given to me by the company itself who interviewed these men, 
and they stated they were leaving because of offers of higher salaries. 
There is a coming and going in all of these companies in that respect. 
(The information follows :) 
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Space Technology Laboratory losses of technical personnel for all causes, 
January through October 1958 






Wiemen pent 2 ei So i aa ios pols 
Less planned termination of temporary (summer) employees__.....~--~- 
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Less interdivisional transfers within the company to other Ramo-Woold- 
ridge divisions before separation of Space Technology Laboratory *__~~- 26 
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Less personnel returning to schools, Government service, deaths, and mis- 
cellaneous losses generally not associated with competition for services__ 28 
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Total actual losses to new industrial employers: ? 


Leemes 06.148 @1ecrrOnics Gres oss nc aed eee ae 31 
Losses to 8 aircraft/missile firms____.._._.__-_-----_---------.- embed 18 
Losses to 4 research organizations... 2 inh ees inden nse 7 


Estimated number of cases in which higher salary elsewhere was a factor 
in the loss, as indicated in personnel exit interviews (87 percent) ~~~ 49 
Estimated number of cases in which higher salary elsewhere was probably 
neta ifector in the: tees: (1S pareent) ooo shin ec cic ccdicecinemivasaana 
1 These intra-Ramo-Wooldridge losses are offset by 28 transfers into Space Technology 


Loboratery from other divisions of Ramo-Wooldridge, all such transfers involving no salary 
change. 


2 See attachment A for classification of individuals. 


Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 





[Attachment A: General classification of technical personnel losses to new employers, 
period, January—October 1958] 






Losses due to competitive factors : 
Penne WCTNNNORE DOUILE VOR ee 
Department heads and senior technical specialists___._._...._._...._--_ 


to 






Scientists and engineers: 


I i an ce enemies nmsenenes 26 
ee CN oc itn hn ab bein ecine eel agate ten tacpen neta 10 
Bee OD 2) aa ee ee oe) i. 3 
BRO ai bids. chien bin dbhe citadel adit 7 


Subtotal 


Mr. Davis. That is one of our problems in this committee. We have 
ut in this record this week tables of individual engineers who have 
eft this place and gone to that place. Could you furnish us a table 

of these that you just mentioned ? 

Mr. Gotpen. I don’t have the table. In order to be helpful, I 
talked to the company itself. I have every reason to believe they have 
this statistically stated. 

Mr. Smiru. We will make an effort to get it. 

Mr. Gross. I would like something more specific. I would like to 
know how many skilled people Rano- Wooldridge has lured away from 
the Government, if you can obtain that information. 

Mr. GotpEN. We will try to obtain it. 
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(The information follows :) 


Space Technology Laboratories—Scientists and engineers whose previous 
position was with the U. S. Government 


Asof Apr. 15, | Period a 
1958 throug 
October 


As of Nov. 15, 
1958 











Employed from 1954 through date. ._.........--..--..---.-.--. 69 20 | 89 

GRR ILED TETOINIEIG. « cnepeccasecienashet*h<denetnsneene 5 5 10 
Employed and still with Space Technology Labora- 

NS ieee oo ads eee 64 15 79 

Total number, scientists and engineers__............-..-.--.- OO Sita oo cbeweeaad oe 


Percentage of former Government scientists and engineers... --| 9.2 iis Sb aces need | 


Mr. JonHansen. In connection with those you referred to as having 
been lured away from Ramo-Wooldridge, 1 wonder if you can get 
information as to the categories, salarywise or skillwise, whether they 
are in the top echelons or in the lower fields? 

Mr. Gotpen. I can give you that as to the first 10 months of 1958. 
Of the 119 people that left there were 10 in the senior technical staff. 

Mr. Jonansen. What is your understanding as to that designation ? 

Mr. Gotpen. People who make an average of $17,000-plus a year. 

Mr. Davis. Further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, we would like to have you give us for the 
record copies of the charts which were used by Colonel Hoxie in his 
statement and the other matters which at various points in the record 
we asked for information to be supplied. 

We thank you very much for your coming and for the information 
you have given us. 

Mr. Smiru. It has been a great pleasure to be here with you. 

Lieutenant General Asensio has been here in case there was any ques- 
tion the committee had in the area of financial management, in which 
I know you have great interest. 

Mr. Davis. I am sorry we could not hear it. 

Mr. Smiru. He had a prepared statement and with your permission 
1 would like to submit that. 

Mr. Davis. It may be admitted. 

(Lt. Gen. Manuel J. Asensio’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY LT. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, THE COMPTROLLER OF THE AIR FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I welcome the opportunity 
to present a summary of the progress made to improve financial management in 
the Air Force during the past several years. I shall also present in summary 
form our continuing comptroller program for the improvement of financial man- 
agement in the Air Force which will probably take several more years to complete. 

In this committee’s report (H. Rept. 2512), your recommendations with respect 
to the financial management system primarily centered around the General Ac- 
counting Office report of its survey which was conducted at the specific request 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Financial Management. 

The Air Force response with respect to the General Accounting Office recom- 
mendations referred to in House Report No. 2512 is contained in a letter dated 
November 5, 1958, and addressed to the chairman of this committee by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force for Financial Management. The basic General 
Accounting Office report included numerous recommendations; in several in- 
stances, a single recommendation was applicable to more than one objective 
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heading, and, therefore, the recommended action was repeated under each 
heading. We have conferred with the General Accounting Office in developing a 
restatement of the Comptroller General’s recommendations into a set of 10 basic 
actions and component elements, without changing the substance of the recom- 
mendations. This was done in order to facilitate discussion, correspondence, 
high-level surveillance, and subsequent evaluation with respect to further actions 
under the recommendations. Throughout the remainder of my discussion ref- 
erences to the General Accounting Office recommendations will be in terms of 
the 10 basic actions as contained in the Air Force letter to this committee. At 
this time I should like to acknowledge the splendid assistance received from the 
General Accounting Office. The General Accounting Office recommendations 
have been extremely helpful in the development of several specific portions of 
the overall Air Force program. 

As all of us recognize, the Air Force program to improve financial management 
necessarily extends far beyond the scope of the selected areas embraced in the 
General Accounting Office report. Within the time and staff limitations avail- 
able, the General Accounting Office naturally could not encompass in its survey 
all of the subject areas involved in financial systems. To put in proper per- 
spective the broad segments involved, an inclusive review will demonstrate that 
the Air Force has made substantial progress in the field of improved financial 
management. This broad review of progress and our plans for the future is 
discussed under the following headings: 

1, Program for improvement of the Air Force financial management system. 
2. Accomplishments to date in systems and procedures. 
3. Improvements in comptroller organization. 


1. Program for improvement of the Air Force financial management system 

With respect to the program for improvement of the Air Force financial 
management system, initial action was formally taken on November 7, 1953, by 
the Comptroller of the Air Force under what was known as a financial control 
plan for the Air Force. This plan proposed, among other things, the initiation 
in the Air Force of a accrual system of accounting, and an operating budget. 
Immediate action was then taken to test the basic concepts at three selected 
Air Force bases in the hopes that such tests would form the basis of developing 
procedures which could be implemented Air Force-wide on July 1, 1954. Un- 
fortunately, however, the test revealed that the proposal contained in this 
plan could not be effectively implemented without clear enunciation of the 
basic principles and policies upon which the system was to be developed 
together with a time-phased program to ensure an orderly introduction of each 
of the components which comprise the overall program. The lack of these two 
essentials was the main weakness in this plan. In recognition thereof, action 
was taken in late calendar year 1955 to develop the broad principles and 
policies which would be used as the cornerstone upon which to develop the 
entire Air Force financial management system. This required that the prin- 
ciples and policies be stated in sufficient detail to establish clearly their inter- 
relationships since they would form the basic framework upon which specific 
detailed procedures must be published in manual form. This required vol- 
uminous research and the redesign of existing concepts and systems into a well- 
rounded and integrated total system fully responsive to the management needs 
of the Air Force and to the requirements to the management needs of the 
Air Force and to the requirements of the Department of Defense and of the 
Congress. This effort culminated in the publication of Air Force Regulation 
No. 170-6, dated July 19, 1956, entitled “Financial Management System.” In 
acknowledgment of the purposes to be served by the improved financial man- 
agement system, the following objectives are announced in the regulation: 

(a) To provide management with formal, planned, and comprehensive 
procedures and methods for budgeting, accounting, disbursing, reporting, 
analyzing, and auditing, with full cognizance of their complementary char- 
acter as an integral part of total Air Force management. 

(b) To provide analyzed financial data for use in the preparation and 
justification of operating budgets, and of estimates submitted to higher 
authorities, including the Congress; to assist management in making day- 
to-day decisions and evaluations; to provide the basis for long-term and 
intermediate planing and programing necessary for effective use of re- 

sources ; and to facilitate financial reporting and auditing. 
(ec) To provide management with an effective tool in the form of fiscal 
data, statistical and program data, and analytical services. 
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(d) To provide on a timely basis the financial costs of the resources 
required by the Air Force, including costs of materials and services con- 
sumed, of assets in use, and of resources which must be on hand and 
available for use to accomplish the Air Force missions; to relate these 
financial data to other data which measure the quality and quantity of 
mission accomplishments at all echelons; and at the same time to provide 
for compliance with general and specific policies, laws, and regulations. 

Among the most important principles and policies embraced in this regulation 
are those applicable to the following subject areas: 

(a) The account structure—The Air Force policy provides that “the account 
structure will be a single uniform classification which will be integrated to 
serve all management purposes—including planning, programing, operations, 
budgeting, accounting, reporting, auditing, management analysis, etc.” 

(b) Simplified funding —“To permit optimum flexibility in fund management 
and program accomplishments the Air Force will issue allocations and allot- 
ments (including suballocations and suballotments) at the appropriation or 
revolving fund level at all echelons, except when necessary to comply with con- 
gressional limitations.” 

(c) Accrual system of accounting.—“A single accounting system based upori 
double-entry accrual principles, uniformly applied, will be used without deviation 
or exception throughout the Air Force.” 

(d) Cost-based budgets.—In providing a basis for what is commonly referred 
to as a “cost-based budget,’ the Air Force policy provides for an “operating 
budget” which will be based upon the use and consumption of resources and will 
be comprised of two broad segments—the capital forecast and the operating 
expense forecast. 

(e) Funding, accounting, and disbursing at the same location.—To provide an 
improved and integrated system of fund administration, the Air Force policy 
states that “funds will be allocated and allotted to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, to the same organizational level and location as that responsible for 
accounting and disbursing.” 

(f) Financial materiel accounting.—Monetary accounting for property within 
the basic framework of an accrual system of accounting is provided by the Air 
Force in its policy that “the increases to property accounts, which include in- 
ventories of all materiel, equipment in use, and real property, but not the de- 
creases or balances, will be directly related to the appropriation or fund from 
which acquried.” 

Thus, the Air Force principles, policies, and objectives for improving its fi- 
nancial management system are in full accord with those of the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Government. These policies are also in 
consonance with the recommendations made in the General Accounting Office 
report dated October 1956, and with Public Law 863, 84th Congress, 2d session, 
which deals with improvement in governmental budgeting and accounting meth- 
ods and procedures. 


COMPTROLLER SYSTEMS PROGRAM 


Following the publication of Air Force Regulation 170-6, a comprehensive 
comptroller program was developed to provide an orderly means of implementing 
announced Air Force principles and policies for improved financial management. 
The development of the comptroller systems program involved an examination 
of all existing publications, consisting of over 45 manuals, over 50 Comptroller 
Air Force Regulations, numerous Air Force letters to field activities, and over 
3,000 pages of nonstandard instructions which had been sent to the field over 
a period of years. It became necessary to reorganize the subject matter con- 
tained in these many source documents into a more logical and correlated ar- 
rangement paralleling the functional responsibilities of the various offices under 
my jurisdiction. In addition, it was necessary to break this reorganized subject 
matter down into a series of proposed manuals dedicated to the proposition that 
a given manual must first and foremost serve the convenience and purpose of 
the user and not the convenience of the writer. The design of the new manuals 
differentiated between manuals intended for base level operations, those for 
intermediate and major command level, and those for Headquarters USAF level. 
This was done in recognition of the fact that the lowest echelon of operation need 
not have copies of the procedures applicable only to the higher echelons. 

In order to serve as a master plan for the development and orderly implemen- 
tation of systems and procedures, the comptroller systems program identified 
the major subject matter areas under which correlated action had to be taken, 
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and within each major area established and defined the actions required by. each 
of the several directorates of my office in sufficient detail to permit an orderly, 
phased implementation of the resultant procedures. 

The comptroller systems program envisions the publication of 45 new manuals 
which will replace all existing comptroller manuals and other publications. 
Accomplishment of this monumental task required the establishment of over 170 
ayer projects requiring action by designated offices within the comptroller area 
of activity. 

I invite your attention to the fact that we were overoptimistic in setting our 
goal for actions to be completed during fiscal year 1958. After a year of expe- 
rience it was found that we could not move as fast as we had planned in our 
initial schedule. Although there were substantial accomplisments during fiscal 
year 1958, much still remains to be done. At this very time my office is in the 
process of reevaluating our schedule based on experience thus far. I can report 
that we have established a plan of action and a program to achieve our stated 
objective. The only part that remains to be done is the actual execution of the 
program and this, of course, requires the work of many technicians and a sub- 
stantial period of time. I assure you, however, that we are moving as rapidly 
as we can toward our stated objectives. 

The General Accounting Office in its recommendations (basic action I) also 
pointed out the need to develop and adhere to a systematic, continuous program 
for completion and refinement of the Air Force accounting system and financial 
service to management. 


2. Accomplishments to date—systems and procedures 


Next I shall summarize our progress in the form of accomplishments to date 
under the comptroller systems program. 

The first area of accomplishment concerns the account structure. The account 
structure relates to the accounting classification applicable to all financial trans- 
actions, records, and reporting. It constitutes the foundation on which the 
various components of the financial system must be based. Definite progress 
has been made in this area with the publication of AFM 170-7, entitled “USAF 
Account Structure and Codes.” This manual prescribes the scope, definition, 
and sequence of the classification of accounts which are to be uniformly applied 
without deviation or exception throughout the Air Force. The account classifi- 
cations which are prescribed by Headquarters USAF are mandatory to the stated 
degree of detail; local management is authorized ot prescribe for its use addi- 
tional subdivisions below this level provided that the accounts prescribed locally 
can be aggregated directly to the accounts prescribed by Headquarters USAF. 

This manual includes in a single publication (1) an explanation of the Air 
Force account structure and code, (2) the appropriation and budget code, (3) the 
operating agency and allotment code, (4) the object class code, (5) the accounts 
receivable and sales code, and (6) the expense and cost account code. Conspicu- 
ous at this time by their absence are the following codes which are essential to 
the completion of a complete single uniform classification of accounts: (1) the 
material assets account code, (2) the real property account code, (3) the general 
ledger account code, and (4) the command and organizational code. 

With respect to these account classifications it is essential that particular 
attention be invited to the account classification of the “Air Force operation and 
maintenance” appropriation which finances a very substantial portion of Air 
Force recurring expenses. In August 1955 the Air Force submitted a proposed 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation structure to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense for approval. This structure was designed to (1) improve the 
management capabilities of the Air Force, (2) facilitate the review processes of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Con- 
gress, (3) make more readily understandable and effective the computation and 
substantiation of budget estimates, and (4) facilitate budget administration 
directly in consonance with and responsive to the assignment of functional respon- 
sibilities. The expense account code relative to operation and maintenance activ- 
ities is correlated in part to the proposed “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation submitted to the Office of the Secretary of Defense for approval. To 
the extent that this structure is not approved as submitted it will be necessary to 
revise the currently prescribed Air Force expense account code. Further, this 
structure is essential to the implementation of Public Law 863. However, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense approval has not been obtained to date. One of the 
‘easons for this delay is that the Office of the Secretary of Defense is confronted 
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with the problem of developing an appropriation structure which can be applied 
uniformly, to the extent appropriate, to the three military services. Represent- 
atives of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the three military services 
are actively pursuing this problem. 

Substantial progress toward the development of a complete chart of general 
ledger accounts has been achieved thus far, primarily in the Air Force stock 
fund and in the airlift service industrial fund. A uniform general ledger chart 
of accounts, integrating all financial activities at base level into a single set of 
coordinated records in a home oftice-branch office concept was established for 
these funds on July 1, 1958. In addition, we now have a draft of a uniform 
chart of general ledger accounts which will be applicable to all appropriations 
and funds and will provide complete control of the accounting and disbursing 
system throughout the Air Force. This includes full integration of all account- 
ing activities at base level in a coordinated set of accounts including control of 
all expense and cost accounting systems. It is expected that this chart of general 
ledger accounts can be implemented Air Force-wide within the foreseeable future. 
The delay in implementation of necessity, will center around the development 
of the detailed general ledger accounting procedures. 

The accomplishments thus far and our future plans in the area of the account 
structure are in consonance with the recommendations of the GAO (basic action 
II and III) which emphasize the need for a common classification of accounts at 
the highest possible level of detail and the development of a complete chart of 
general ledger accounts so as to integrate all activities at installation level into a 
single set of coordinated records. It may also be appropriate to note that one 
of the salient requirements of Public Law 863—namelty, that of providing a com- 
mon classification of accounts for programing, budgeting, and accounting—is 
sought by the Air Force in its account-structure program. 


BUDGET ADMINISTRATION 


It is also a pleasure to report that definite progress has been made in the area 
of budget administration. Improvements accomplished within headquarters, 
USAF, include the curtailment of records and reports formerly maintained by 
the directorate of budget; the establishment of a more positive control over the 
flow of budget authorizations and/or allocation documents; and the establish- 
ment of a single set of official records as the responsibility of the directorate of 
accounting and finance. Eight reports were eliminated, and the remaining ones 
were revised and simplified, thus expediting by 15 days the processing thereof by 
the Air Force Accounting and Finance Center. Positive document control over 
budget authorizations and/or allocations insures proper accountability in the 
accounting records for all transactions during a reporting period. These im- 
provements in Headquarters, USAF, procedures are considered to be in imple- 
mentation of the GAO recommendations (basic action IV) which pointed out 
the need to eliminate duplications and cross reconciliations to simplify controls 
and to reduce the number of reports between the directorates of budget and ac- 
counting and finance. 

Optimum fund flexibility at all levels is recognized as an objective of fund ad- 
ministration in the Air Force. Fund procedures were amended during fiscal 
year 1957 to provide, in practically every appropriation and fund area, for the 
issuance of allocations at the appropriation level and the budget authorizations 
(which relate to the financial plan) at the budget program level. The budget 
program level under the Air Force appropriation structure is the first account 
classification beneath the appropriation level. This change in procedures elimi- 
nated the issuance of budget authorizations at the budget project level (the ae: 
counts beneath the budget program level). In this connection, the GAO recom- 
mendations (basic action V) envisaged revisions of the fund-control procedures 
to allow commanders maximum flexibility to use fund resources in accordance 
with the overall objectives of the Air Force program. Although the Air Force 
has taken actions in its budget procedures to allow commanders more fund 
flexibility, unfortunately, in fiscal year 1958 and thus far in fiscal year 1959, 
certain additional fund controls have had to be established at the budget pro- 
gram levels in accordance with the corresponding controls imposed on the Air 
Force by higher authorities. 

Revised policies and implementing procedures regarding the funding of tenants 
on Air Force bases have resulted in simplification of previous procedures. Under 
this policy certain small tenants will be furnished all locally procured supplies 
at the expense of the host organization. Billings to larger tenants for locally 
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procured supplies and equipment will not be submitted for payment until the 
bill amounts to $200 or more or until the end of the fiscal year. In the event 
that the total amount involved for supplies is negligible, no charge will be made. 
The foregoing simplification of procedures in the tenant area is in consonance 
with the GAO recommendations (basic action VI) which sought to minimize the 
accounting and reporting workload at servicing installations where tenants were 
involved. 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTING AND DISBURSING 


Next I shall discuss accomplishments in connection with improvements in the 
appropriation accounting and disbursing system. Thus far our efforts have 
centered around four basic segments. These involve procedural improvements 
for commitments, obligations, the administrative control of appropriations, and 
the integration of the accounting and disbursing system. 

On December 31, 1957, Air Force Regulation 170-13 titled “Uniform Criteria 
for Administering and Accounting for Commitments” was published. This regu- 
lation provides explicit guidance in this area by establishing uniform criteria 
for administering commitments, and establishes standards for determining ade- 
quate documentary support and amounts to be recorded as commitments. 

Air Force Regulation 170-8 titled ‘‘Prerequisites for Recording Obligations and 
Certifying Related Reports” was published on May 15, 1957. This regulation pro- 
vides explicit guidance as to the determination of when an obligation occurs under 
practically every conceivable circumstance, and the documentation necessary 
to support the recording of an obligation in the account records in accordance 
with section 1311, Public Law 663, 88d Congress. On the basis of actual opera- 
tion under this regulation further improvements therein were made on May 6, 
1958. 

Procedures for the “Administrative control of appropriations” were initially 
published in Air Force Regulation 177-16 on March 12, 1956. This regulation 
establishes Air Force policies and procedures designed to restrict fund allocations, 
commitments, obligations, and/or expenditures against each appropriation or 
fund. It also provides criteria as to what constitutes an administrative sub- 
division of funds and defines the basis to fix responsibility for violations of section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes. Procedures for processing reports of violations and 
reporting corrective actions taken are also included. On the basis of experience, 
this regulation was amended on December 20, 1957, and February 20, 1958, and 
a complete revision has been submitted for the approval of the Office, Secretary 
of Defense. 

The need for procedural improvements in the area of commitments, obligations, 
and the administrative control of appropriations was pointed out in the GAO 
recommendations (basic action VII). With the publication of the three fore- 
going regulations, and with additional experience in their application throughout 
the Air Force, we shall have resolved many of the special problem areas which 
were pointed out in the GAO report. 

Progress has also been made in the development and partial implementation of 
an integrated system for accounting and disbursing in the Air Force. A program 
for a simplified system of budgeting, accounting, and reporting is in process of 
being implemented in the Air Materiel Command. The plan provides (1) for 
the integration of funding, accounting and disbursing at a single point, and (2) 
for contracts to be negotiated in accordance with the procurement programs at 
the Air Materiel Command and the air materiel areas, as applicable, in order 
to continue the control exercised by the supply and procurement organizations 
through approved procurement programs and program reports. The procedures 
necessary to attain the desired objectives are currently in effect at 34 locations 
of procurement management offices. Although the system has not been extended 
to all contracts at all locations, as of June 30, 1958, it has been extended for 
payment purposes to 14,879 contracts out of approximately 15,600 contracts. 
As of the same date, approximately 28 offices have assumed appropriation 
accounting functions on 3,487 contracts out of approximately 10,047 contracts. 
The longer range program further envisages that all data gathering systems will 
be amalgamated to the greatest extent possible by the use of a single form to 
establish financial and stock item records to meet management requirements and 
for the benefit of all elements of the Air Force. Whereas I shall not take the 
time to give you all of the details of this system at this time, suffice it to say that 
although action has progressed satisfactorily from the viewpoint of the Air 
Force it will be some time before the long-range plan can be implemented com- 
pletely. The matter of changing (1) funding channels for billions of dollars; 
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(2) dollar accounting methods used by a large number of employees; (3) the 
flow of thousands of documents; and (4) the location at which thousands of 
contracts are administered and paid is a gigantic task. The Air Force is making 
a concerted effort to complete this project with all possible speed. 

In addition to improvements in the central procurement area under the Air 
Materiel Command work is going forward in the general area of the integration 
of accounting and disbursing processes and records at all levels. Positive action 
in this area was taken on April 15, 1958, by the publication of Air Force Manual 
170-6 titled “Comptroller Functions and Responsibilities.” This manual provides 
the basic framework essential to the functional integration of accounting and 
finance activities at all echelons of command. 

The desired integration is progressing satisfactorily as a result of test opera- 
tions at two Air Force bases. The procedures devoloped at these bases are at 
present being used as the nucleus upon which to develop procedures for the inte- 
gration of accounting and finance activities Air Force-wide. Every effort is being 
made to complete this important task in sufficient time to permit effective and 
orderly implementation by not later than July 1, 1960. 

With respect to the many problems involved in the integration of the account- 
ing and disbursing system, the GAO recommendations (basic actions VII, VIII, 
IX, and X) have been most helpful to the Air Force, particularly in the central 
procurement area under the Air Materiel Command. The survey conducted by 
the General Accounting Office in this area was perhaps more extensive and de- 
tailed than in any other area. Many of the working papers developed by the 
survey teams were made available by the General Accounting Office to assist 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, and the Air Materiel Command in the 
development of the long-range plan for the integration and simplification of 
budgeting, accounting, reporting, program control, fund control, and document 
control in the central procurement area. 


OPERATING BUDGET 


The next broad area which I would like to diseuss concerns the operating 
budget for which the Air Force made provision in Air Force Regulation 170-6, 
and which is now required by the provisions of Public Law 863. 

As I indicated in the discussion of the account structure, the Air Force has 
developed and requested Office of the Secretary of Defense approval of an 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation structure responsive to the assign- 
ment of functional responsibilities as envisioned in Public Law 863. Such a 
structure is a prerequisite to the installation of ‘cost type” or operating budgets. 
As an essential corollary the Air Force developed a chart of expense accounts 
which complements the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation structure 
submitted to the Office of the Secretary of Defense for approval. In order to 
obtain experience under this chart of expense accounts it was prescribed for use 
on July 1, 1958, as part of the Air Force expense accounting system which was 
also revised and improved at that time. In addition, for more than a year the 
Air Force has been testing the utilization of the operating expense budget concept 
at one of its bases. As we improve in our operations and gain further experience, 
the valuable source data and information accumulated can be used in the 
development of an Air Force-wide operating budget system and procedure, as 
envisioned in Public Law 863. 


FINANCIAL MATERIEL ACCOUNTING 


Another major area having Air Force-wide implications concerns financial 
materiel accounting which is an integral component of the comptroller systems 
program. 

As a basic first step, members of my staff developed in late 1957 a proposed 
United States Air Force account structure. A considerable portion of this pro- 
posal was devoted to materiel asset accounts and codes designed to control all 
Air Force materiel from the point of acceptance and initial accounting until 
ultimate use or disposition. Also included were proposed basic principles and 
objectives which must be met in the design of a supporting item and financial 
accounting system. This proposal was studied by members of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff (Materiel), Headquarters, United States Air Force, and the Air Materiel 
Command which has mission responsibility for an extremely large segment of 
total Air Force materiel assets. 
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In view of the complexity and magnitude of the problem in this field it was 
determined that resolution of the many problems could be effected faster by 
the establishment of a policy group with representation from my office, the Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff (Materiel), Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
and the Air Materiel Command. This group has been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of resolving and recommending specific solutions to the many 
diversified and complex problems in an operation as large as the one under 
discussion. Whereas I should like to be in the position to tell you that sub- 
stantial progress has been made in this area, unfortunately I cannot do so at this 
time. I am afraid that the size of the problem with which we are confronted 
will preclude completion of action within the next year or 18 months. I can 
assure you, however, that the problem will be pursued aggressively and that 
every action will be taken towards completing this project at the earliest 
practicable date. 

The General Accounting Office also recognized the necessity for improvements 
in this area and their recommendations stated in their basic action X are similar 
to the objectives sought by the Air Force. 


STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


The Air Force stock fund and industrial fund areas constitute a part of the 
comptroller systems program to improve financial management in the Air 
Force. Actions to improve the procedures in the stock and industrial fund 
areas were logically scheduled to be completed after many of the other areas I 
have discussed. However, as a result of the determination by higher authority 
to place the airlift service under the Air Force industrial fund on July 1, 
1958, and as a result of the necessity to improve the financial procedures in 
support of the Air Force stock fund, actions had to be taken in advance of the 
normal schedule in the overall program. 

Prior to July 1, 1957, the six divisions of the Air Force stock fund were 
operated on the basis of different systems and procedures primarily designed 
to satisfy the specific requirements of the division concerned. In addition, as a 
result of the experience gained under these procedures, there appeared to be 
basic deficiencies which warranted immediate remedial action. 

In consonance with the overall principles for improvement in financial man- 
agement, the several systems and procedures were redesigned into a uniform 
comptroller system and procedures for 4 of the 6 stock fund divisions and were 
published in Air Force Manual 170-10 effective July 1, 1957. The remaining 
2 divisions of the stock fund, namely the Aviation Fuels Division, and the Air 
Force Academy Division were later incorporated by a revision to this manual, 
effective on July 1, 1958. The significance of these actions may in part be gaged 
by the fact that the Air Force stock fund involves inventories in excess of one- 
half billion dollars, and annual sales of $1.3 billion. 

In addition, substantial effort was also devoted to the development and pub- 
lication of Air Force Manual 170-12 titled “Comptroller Airlift Service Indus- 
trial Fund” which was effective July 1, 1958. This manual covers all phases of 
comptroller activities concerning budgeting, accounting, management analysis, 
and statistical services required for the financial system in support of the opera- 
tion and management of the airlift service industrial fund. The development of 
this manual and corresponding changes in other related manuals presented 
difficult and unique problems in an area in which there was little or no precedent 
within the Military Establishment. The problem was further complicated by 
the fact the airlift service industrial fund operates worldwide and is primarily 
organized and operated to perform a military mission. 


3. Improvements in Comptroller organization 


Next I shall discuss the reorganization of the Comptroller’s Office in an en- 
deavor to improve its operation and at the same time to reduce any overlapping of 
functions that might exist, particularly in its accounting and finance activities. 

The study performed by the General Accounting Office, to which I referred 
earlier, also included a study of the Comptroller organization throughout the 
Air Force. This portion of the study included consideration of possible re- 
assignment and realinement of functions among components of the Comptroller’s 
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organization to achieve the accomplishment of Comptroller responsibilities under 
.a more effective and efficient basis of operations. 


On March 19, 1956, prior to receipt of part I titled “Organization” of the 
General Accounting Office Report, a task force, comprised solely of members of 
my staff, was established. The primary objective of this task force was to 
recommend the best organizational structure for comptroller functions, exclusive 
of the auditor general function, at the operating (base) level. In particular, 
the task force was to consider the feasibility of merging the separate Accounting 
and Finance Directorates into a single Accounting and Finance Directorate. 
This action was directed in Headquarters, United States Air Force, on July 
26, 1956, and throughout the Air Force on March 26, 1957. 

Through these basic decisions the Office of the Comptroller of the Air Force 
assumed the responsibility for and capability of direct control and coordinated 
executive direction of overall comptroller plans, policies, and operations; and 
the organizational and functional basis was provided for integrating the sys- 
tems and procedures for accounting, disbursing, and financial reporting without 
duplication. of records, accounts, files and staff report. 

The consolidation of the Accounting and Finance Directorates at Headquar- 
ters, United States Air Force, did not in itself accomplish integration. This 
action did, however, start the gears in motion and full integration of these 
respective functions occurred at Headquarters, United States Air Force, about 
18 months later. Integration at base level is much more complex and is a 
process of evolution depending on the installation of new systems which must be 
in place before true integration can be accomplished. 

This completes my prepared presentation. I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before this committee. 


Mr. Davis. We will now recess and reconvene at 2 p. m., at which 
time we will hear the Department of Agriculture. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee recessed until 2 p. m., of the same 
day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

During the past 2 days we have heard from the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the three military departments regarding their 
manpower programs. In the past 3 years, from September 1955 to 
September 1958, the civilian payroll of the Defense Department has 
been cut by 87,500 which means over $480 million a year less payroll 
costs. Defense officials also indicated to us their recognition of the 
changing grade structure and their plans to attempt to control the 
inflationary spiral of grade changes. 

We begin this afternoon hearings with several civilian agencies. It 
is noted that the civilian agencies have a total employment about 
equal to the Department of Defense. However, while the Defense 
Department was reducing its payroll by 87,500 the civilian depart- 
ments made a net total addition of 78,460 to their employment. 

_ In these hearings the subcommittee wants to know, among other 
items, of the civilian departments reasons for the increased employ- 
ment and why the grade structure has been moving upward. 

This afternoon we are glad to have Hon. Ralph S. Roberts, Adminis- 
trative Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Roberts, it is a pleasure to have you with us and we will be 
glad to have you come forward and give us such information as you 
can. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to have you introduce your associates. 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY ERNEST C. 
BETTS, JR., DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL; CHARLES L. GRANT, DI- 
RECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER; RICHARD E. 
McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE; BYRON L. SHAW, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE; CARL H. DORNY, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE; AND JOSEPH P. FINDLAY, CHIEF, PROGRAMS AND 
STANDARDS DIVISION, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roperts. Thank you. 

On my immediate right is Mr. Charles Grant, the Department 
Budget Officer and Director of Finance; on his right is Dr. Richard 
McArdle, Chief of the Forest Service; on his right is Dr. Byron Shaw, 
Administrator of the Agricultural Research Service; and on his right 
is Mr. Carl Dorny, Director of the Budget and Finance Division of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

On my left is Mr. Ernest Betts, Director of Personnel; and on his 
left is Mr. Joseph Findlay of the Office of Personnel. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are pleased to 
represent the Department of Agriculture this afternoon to discuss the 
important subject you have under consideration. 

In response to your request of November 4, 1958, we have prepared 
a statement which follows the general outline of the topics which you 
desired to have discussed by the Department. If there 1s no objection, 
I shall proceed with this prepared statement after which we will be 


glad to answer, to the best of our ability, any questions which you 
may have, and provide such additional information as you may desire. 


I, EMPLOYMENT LEVELS 


The first topic concerns employment levels in the Department of 
Agriculture and inquiries into the reasons for the increases that have 
occurred during the past 3 years. 

As of September 30, 1955, the total paid employment in the De- 
partment of Agriculture was 81,473. 

As of September 30, 1958—and these were periods that were used 
by committee staff members in connection with work we have done 
with them—the total paid employment was 95,069—an increase of 
13,596. This increase is largely attributable to, and results directly 
from, the strengthening and emphasis which the Congress has placed 
upon major programs of the Department. Within this period, not 
only have increased funds been made available for strengthening 
existing programs, but in addition, the Congress has authorized es- 
tablishment of new programs that have required the employment of 
a larger number of personnel. These new programs have included, 
for example: The soil-bank program; the Great Plains conservation 
program; the National Wool Act; the mandatory poultry inspection 
service; and programs for the control or eradication of Mediter- 
ranean fruitfly in Florida, the screwworm in the Southeastern States. 
the fire ant in the Southern and Southwestern States, and the witch- 
weed in the Carolinas. 
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In addition to these entirely new Pipe tee the Congress, during 
the same period of time, provided for substantial strengthening or 
acceleration of other activities which had been only recently estab- 
lished and added to the basic and traditional functions of the Depart- 
ment. This includes such programs as: The small watershed protec- 
tion program, provided by Public Law 566; the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram to stimulate the sale and disposal of pm agricultural com- 
modities overseas; and the agricultural attaché program. 

While these actions, in themselves, contributed substantially to the 
increased level of employment during this period, the major portion 
of the increase is attributable to increases which have been provided 
for strengthening basic services of the Department concerned with 
conservation and use of natural resources, research, marketing, com- 
modity adjustment and price support, and surplus disposal activities. 

A comparison of employment between September 1955 and Septem- 
ber 1958 on a comparable full-time basis shows that increases have 
occurred as follows: 

Forest Service, 5,752; Soil Conservation Service, 2,093; Agricul- 
tural Research Service, 2,560; Agricultural Marketing Service, 1,291; 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 882; Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, 192; all other, 248. 

In the Forest Service the increase of approximately 5,800 was in 
direct response to increased program needs for which additional funds 
were made available by Congress. The Forest Service has made maxi- 
mum use of the contracting authority, particularly in the building 
and road construction activities, rather than effecting direct employ- 
ment. The principal increases have resulted from the accelerated pro- 
gram of timber sales which has required additional employees to 
mark, scale, and administer this revenue producing activity in which 
the timber is sold to private industry. More than one-third of the 
standing timber in the United States is on the national forests and 
much of industry is dependent upon it. During fiscal years 1956, 
1957, and 1958 over 20 billion board-feet of timber was harvested from 
the national forests producing over $300 million of revenues to the 
Treasury. Forest-fire-control activities, another highly important 
aspect of national forest management, has also been strengthened as 
a necessary precaution to protect these valuable public resources. 

As further evidence of increased public recognition of the impor- 
tance of conservation and wise use of. resources, the Soil Conservation 
Service (the agency which is concerned with the proper use of both 
our soil and water resources) has been substantially strengthened dur- 
ing this same period of time. The additional program responsibilities 
assigned to this agency, and which account for an increased level of 
employment of approximately 2,000 in this period, fall into the fol- 
lowing categories: The establishment of new soil conservation dis- 
tricts has necessitated providing additional technical assistance to 
these districts and the cooperators ; the small watershed protection pro- 
gram which was established by Public Law 566 has been greatly ac- 
celerated as additional appropriations have been made to begin work 
on approved projects; additional technical assistance has been re- 
quired in order to further the objectives of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program and the conservation reserve portion of the Soil Bank 
Act and implementation of the new Great Plains conservation pro- 
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gram. and there has also been some increase in the work in the flood- 
prevention program. 

The Agricultural Research Service has had an increase in employ- 
ment of approximately 2,500 during the 3-year period September 1955. 
to September 1958. The research programs conducted by this agency, 
particularly those relative to crops, farm and land management, live- 
stock disease, and utilization of agricultural products, have been sub- 
stantially strengthened. Appropriations have been increased from 
$41,914,000 in fiscal year 1956 to $59,045,000 in fiscal year 1959 for 
these activities. The plant and animal disease and pest control and 
regulatory activities for which the Agricultural Research Service is 
responsible have likewise been increased. 

hese figures which I am about to use include the programs which 
I mentioned earlier in my statement. Appropriations for these activ- 
ities have been increased from $36,022,000 for fiscal year 1956 to $69,- 
708,000 for fiscal year 1959. The increase in employment for these 
regulatory activities during the reporting period accounts for approxi- 
mately 1,500 of the total increase for the agency. 

In the field of marketing, the Agricultural Marketing Service has 
increased its employment by approximately 1,300; somewhat over 400 
of these employees have been required as a result of additional respon- 
sibilities assigned to this agency under the Mandatory Poultry Inspec- 
tion Act, which was passed in the last session of Congress. In the 
field of inpection and grading where we do not have control over 
employment, since the service is requested by handlers and paid for on 
a fee basis, employment has increased approximately 360. There has 
also been an increase in the marketing research program conducted 
by this agency, to develop more efficient systems of marketing, and to 
reduce the spread between prices received by farmers and paid by 
consumers for agricultural commodities. 

The Commodity Stabilization Service had to increase its staff by 
approximately 900 in order to discharge price support and commodity 
adjustment responsibilities during this period. In view of the signifi- 
cant nature of these programs, and the substantial increases in work- 
load that have eee the increase in Federal personnel has, we 
believe, been relatively small. The increased volume of work under 
the price-support operations has necessitated increased employment 
in the field commodity offices to the extent of approximately 300. The 
remaining increase of approximately 600 in this agency has occurred 
ss in their State offices in order to administer the provisions 
of the acreage reserve and conservation reserve programs required 
under the Soil Bank Act. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration increased its staff by approxi- 
mately 190 employees due to the extension of the soil and water con- 
servation loan program to all States and Territories and to the imple- 
mentation of the rural development and the insured farm ownership 
loan programs. 


Il, TECHNIQUES TO IMPROVE UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


The Department of Agriculture has continuously encouraged sound 
management in the operation of its staff offices and constituent agen- 
cies. A number of devices have been used from time to time to further 
this objective. 
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During World War II a program was inaugurated which was desig- 
nated “management improvement and manpower utilization program,” 
and this has been continued in modified form. Our present formalized 
endeavor in this field takes the form of a Management Improvement 
Committee. 

This Committee was established by Secretary Benson in January 
of 1957 and is composed of agency representatives who are Assistant 
Administrators for Management or comparable officials within each 
agency whose primary responsibility is that of internal management. 
The Administrative Assistant Secretary serves as Chairman of the 
Committee. The staff services for it are provided by the Office of 
Administrative Management. The function and purpose of the Com- 
mittee is to encourage and facilitate sound management throughout 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Management improvement activities that may be of interest to the 
Committee, either as followup of previous reports which we have made 
to you and to members of the Committee staff or as new endeavors, 
and I should say these are just examples, follow: 


A. SURVEYS OF AGRICULTURE ESTIMATES OF THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Supplementing previous ao to this subcommittee on surveys of 
the agriculture estimates work, the following major accomplishments 
have been achieved since the studies were completed, and I should say, 
Mr. Chairman, that these studies were inaugurated in conjunction with 
the committee staff about 2 years ago: 

Thirty-nine of the 42 field offices have been reorganized along the 
lines recommended by the management survey. 

Retraining and reassignment of personnel to bring the office into 
conformity with the new organization has been completed in 22 of the 
field offices. 

An improved records disposition plan has been published and is in 
effect in all of the field offices. 

Pegstrip tabulation which constitutes a shortcut in the assembly 
of certain statistical data is now being used in all offices. 

Additional steps have been completed in the codification of the 
Division’s technical instructions. 

Substantial progress has been made in the development and im- 
provement of mailing lists, resulting in better statistical samples for 
important reports, that this Division prepares. 

Instructions have been given to about half of the field offices to 
improve the writing of reports and releases in a manner that will make 
the Department’s statistical data more readily understood. 


B. ELIMINATING ADMINISTRATION OR HOUSEKEEPING RESPONSIBILITIES AS MUCH AS 
POSSIBLE FROM RESEARCH POSITIONS 


In any research organization the maximum opportunity for success 
in attaining objectives rests in nivine the largest possible percentage 
of the scientific staff actually engaged in the research process. In the 
older research bureaus of the Department it became the practice to 

ass down to lower levels of the organization administrative responsi- 
bilities, This resulted in the active research workers being drawn 
more and more into the management process. In order to alleviate 
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this situation, the Administrator of the Agricultural Research Service 
has taken two significant steps. 

First, an organizational realinement was put into effect with a major 
objective of withdrawing administrative responsibilities from research 
levels and placing them in a recognized administrative segment of the 
organization. Aside from being sound from the standpoint of re- 
search administration, the critical shortage of scientific manpower 
makes it imperative that this course be followed so that we can keep 
our scientists actively engaged in research work. During the past 
several months, substantial progress has been made toward achieving 
this objective. 


C. CONSOLIDATED HOUSING OF USDA ACTIVITIES AND JOINT USE OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
FACILITIES 


It has long been the policy of the Department to house its State 
and county offices of various programs together wherever practicable, 
This policy has brought together most frequently the oflices of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Committees, the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration, and the Soil Conservation Service. In 
some instances at the State level, offices of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation, Animal Disease Eradication Division of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, and the Agricultural Estimates Division of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service have also been included. 

USDA county offices are housed together in about 1,500 of the ap- 
proximately 3,000 counties. In these locations it has been possible 
to achieve “one stop” convenience for farmers and ranchers served. 

We have a table here which illustrates the consolidated housing situ- 
ation for State offices insofar as six of these USDA activities have 
been most successful in getting consolidated housing at the State level. 

It shows, for example, that in 32 locations the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service and the Soil Conservation Service State offices have 
consolidated housing. ‘Those two agencies work most directly with 
the farmers and that particular combination provides, we think, the 
best results. 

In 23 locations we have consolidations where the Farmers’ Home 
Administration has been tied in. 

In 8 locations we have these 3 agencies plus crop insurance, and 
so on. 

(The table referred to follows:) 









Consolidations by agency com- 
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not additive. 







Mr. Roserts. The Department is continuing its efforts toward con- 
solidation of offices at both the State and county level. 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Roberts, will you explain that table please ? 
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Mr. Roserts. We have 32 States in which the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service and the Soil Conservation Service State offices have 
consolidated housing. These figures are not additive or cumulative. 
We have 23 States where we have 3 agencies in consolidated housing, 
namely, the Commodity Stabilization Service, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Going to the next to the last column, we have 6 locations where 
we have 5 agencies in consolidated housing. 

Mr. Davis. Eight is where you have 4, and 6 is where you have 5? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, and all 6 in 3 States. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. You say these consolidations provide a “one stop” con- 
venience for farmers. Do they not reflect some economy for the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; the objectives of the consolidation, Mr. Gross, 
are twofold. First, it makes it possible for a farmer or a rancher 
to contact the agencies that he is working with in the Department of 
Agriculture without going to a number of different offices. 

Mr. Gross. That is helpful, but I am wondering about the economy. 

Mr. Roserts. We think it is economical, too. 

Mr. Gross. You do not say anything about economy as a result of 
combining these offices. I would hope there would be some. 

Mr. Roserts. There is, and the second reason these offices are com- 
bined is that we think they improve management and make for 
economy. 

We do, however, look at consolidations from three standpoints: (1) 
Convenience to public served; (2) adequacy in quality and quantity. 
In a number of locations we have had to move agencies out of con- 
solidated space because the space was not adequate to take care of 
the staff ; and (3) that the project is economically feasible. 

The Department has initiated a pilot project to bring about more 
effective joint use of the administrative facilities in locations where 
two or more agencies are housed together. The objective of this proj- 
ect is (1) to provide service to all the agencies through one reception- 
ist and switchboard operator; (2) to provide for exchange of motor 
vehicles as necessary; (3) to facilitate interagency loan of personnel 
on temporary details; (4) to facilitate interagency use of office equip- 
ment, particularly specialized units such as wide-carriage typewriters 
or calculating machines. In other areas of operation, we are studying 
joint use of (a) duplicating equipment, (6) mail services, and (c) 
supply facilities. 


D. CONSOLIDATION OF FISCAL WORK IN FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


At the beginning of fiscal year 1954, the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration was performing its fiscal work and a part of the administrative 
services work in four area finance offices located at St. Louis, Mo., 
Montgomery, Ala., Dallas, Tex., and Denver, Colo. In addition, there 
was a coordinating Finance Division in the national office in Wash- 
ington. These offices were staffed with approximately 600 positions, 
and the cost for salaries and expenses was about $2.6 million per 
annum. 
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After careful study, it was determined that these 5 offices could be 
consolidated into 1 office at St. Louis, with a small liaison staff in 
Washington. This reorganization was accomplished during the 
winter and spring of fiscal year 1954. It has resulted in efficient 
and effective service at a saving of approximately $1 million per 
year in salaries and expenses, beginning in fiscal year 1955. The total 
staff of the finance office at St. Louis and the liaison office in Washing- 
ton as originally established numbered approximately 400, and is at 
present about the same size. 


E. LIBRARY SERVICES 


The services of the Department library go far beyond the agencies 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. In reality, it is 
the national agricultural library, serving the lang-grant college sys- 
tem and the public at large as well as the Department of Agriculture. 
The book collection approximates 1,100,000 volumes. 

I mention this because it is not the conventional type of library, 
Mr. Chairman, that you will find in most. departments and agencies 
of Government, such as you will find in the Department of Interior 
and the Department of Commerce and the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Davis. Give us a rundown on that. What type of books do 
you have in your library and what purposes do they serve? 

Mr. Roserts. We concentrate on collecting books that are primarily 
in the field of agriculture and related sciences. There is a very close 
cooperation with the Library of Congress, so that there is a large 
exchange of publications between the Library of Congress and our 
library. We might draw from the Library of Congress, or the 
Library of Congress might draw from our library to meet requests. 

In assembling this collection, it was set up originally as the central 
collection of publications on agricultural and related sciences for 
the country. We have daily service, exchange service, and otherwise, 
with the libraries in the land-grant colleges and what not. 

Mr. Davis. How does that exchange work ¢ 

Mr. Roeerts. It works in two ways, exchange of volumes and the 
distribution of research journals. Also, the photostating or repro- 
duction of research articles we may have in our possession that. are 
sent out on request to land-grant colleges. 

Mr. Corserr. Right there, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
question. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corserr. Where is the central depository of these documents? 

Mr. Roserts. Here in Washington. 

Mr. Corsetr. We have throughout the country many depository 
libraries which are required by law to accept publications, in some 
cases all Government publications. I have not investigated this one 
iota, but I am wondering whether these land-grant colleges are not 
designated as depositories, and, if so, we may have a horrible 
duplication. 

I went out over the country at one time on one of these junkets 
studying this very situation, and we found many of our colleges that 
are Federal depository libraries just simply do not have space 
enough. It is a very expensive business, microfilming, storage, 
cataloging, and all the rest. Is it possible that this particular deposi- 
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tory is duplicating the others and that either they ought to be dis- 
continued in whole or in part or this should be? Are you familiar 
with the library depository setup? 

Mr. Roserts. I know it pretty well; yes. Let me say, first, we are 
talking about specialized collections-of agricultural materials, books, 
professional journals, and what not. 

Mr. Corsert. This is over and above governmental documents? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. This is not an archival repository. It is, 
rather, a collection and assemblage of materials that will be useful to 

eople working in research and other phases of agricultural admin- 
istration. The land-grant colleges have a library committee that 
works closely with our librarian, and they know what we are doing 
and we know what they are doing. 

We have been using five land-grant college libraries to circularize 
special material to our scientists in the field. We hope to be able to 
continue that and to enlarge upon it, but until we have more money 
to do it we will have to continue with what we have. 

The land-grant college libraries are supported by State funds under 
legislation which usually does not permit them to render service out- 
side their States boundaries, so we have to pay them for whatever 
service they render outside the boundary of their own State. 

As far as our people are concerned who are working at the State 
experiment stations or at locations adjacent to the land-grant colleges, 
the land-grant college libraries, to the extent they have the material 
we need, serve our people; to the extent they do not, we have to send 
it out from Washington. 

Mr. Corserr. Please understand my question is not critical, because 
I feel if we can make this material available to the farmers and to 
the research people in the field we have made a real contribution. 
Do you have any evidence, or does anyone, as to how much this pro- 
gram is utilized by the scientists and research workers in the field 
of agriculture? You can get a beautiful system worked out of dis- 
semination of information, and then people do not use it. Do we 
have any evidence here as to the amount of use ? 

Mr. Roserts. I do not have statistical figures here on use, but I 
shall be very happy to provide it to the committee for insertion in 
the record. 

Mr. Cornett. If the use is in the thousands, it is an interesting 
fact ; if it is very few, that is another thing. 

Mr. Roserts. The statistics we will place in the record, but I should 
like Dr. Shaw or Dr. McArdle to comment on this. They are both 
working in areas of research. 

I suppose my best reply would be that at present I am being criti- 
cized, because I have charge of the library operation, and the director 
of the library is being criticized, because it is felt we are not keeping 
up with the needs and demands of the research people for library 
services. 

Dr. Shaw, would you like to add something to that ? 

Mr. Suaw. Next to the scientist himself the library is most impor- 
tant in research. It is most important that the scientists have avail- 
able what has been done by others or we will waste a lot of money. 

Mr. Corset. In repetition or duplication ? 
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Mr. Suaw. Yes; I do not have the statistics, but I am sure the re- 

quests to the library are in the tens of thousands. ( 
Mr. Roserts. I have just been handed the figures for 1957 on just 

two phases of the library work. This is for fiscal year 1957. In that 

year there was a total of 1,100,024 loans of books and periodicals, and 

138,173 reference questions and inquiries provided answers on. 
Mr. Corzetr. That is extremely interesting when compared to some 

of the other libraries. I appreciate that information because I am 

very interested in this particular phase of it. I 
(The statistics for the library are as follows :) 


U. 8. Department of Agriculture Library—Overall volume of work statistics 


Fiscal years— 












































| 
| 1954 1955 | 1956 { 1957 1958 1 
| 
s | - ‘ 
I Oe | 8s... saciwetamatiiintiahen 16, 295 15, 070 15, 269 | 13, 391 11, 387 
New cards added to library catalog........ 85, 413 71, 519 67, 333 | 64, 635 66, 865 
Loan of books or periodicals. __-_._....__--- 1, 145, 236 | 1,148,380 | 1,170, 965 1, 100, 024 1, 119, 696 
Reference questions answered. _--__--.-.--.-- 130, 677 133, 931 141, 070 138, 173 138, 650 
Serial publications entered............. -.--| 274,605 275,112 | =. 298, 77 272, 587 | 252, 547 
Items indexed in Bibliography of Agri- | 
NO. a5 5 oo bird. aha rey cig pagel ap tena k 95, 670 100, 698 97, 202 | 94, 690 | 101, 351 
Wns BU on « dc tccessbecncim «Aerie 9, 264 5, 893 | 6, 285 6, 241 6, 431 
— —_ —— —_—_— ——— —_— < 
Circulation Reference questions 
answered 
1987 | 19588 | 1957 | 1958 
— ——— - — - oe - —E — —— —_ — — | —— — : 
Branches: ! 
Bipot 1 LT is Pee Oa. BALE seit 55, 453 | 59, 670 3, 333 4, 116 
OCU S 5 an'y en cnian agen ab be peradesmavicctoonanp* 113, 686 121, 703 | 11, 765 } 13, 485 ( 
Madison........... <i Excabamedea bees dekh tient bummed: 137, 461 145, 433 6, 400 14, 873 
New Orleans_.-..- = rl 2d ese doe kb Bae 63, 366 | 70, 685 6, 717 | 6, 934 
Ne aE port ke eet hE clin ined dl 70, 830 72, 904 | 4,110 | 2, 902 
WY EMIOUEL «5 Sune 8s nip diechbdaktedenednnadbbtiens 51, 421 | 66, 487 | 4, 466 | 7, 643 
pein het ah triennial mane chapels 
IE 7 nn Ducahteananatijecines+aiGude aatie= tf aeeieeeaeaeantdierewinana sl 492, 217 536, 882 | 36, 791 | 49, 953 
Cooperating libraries (land-grant institutions): 
SI on ck en Raia mi ovine ete ceed Ran aches Oh 58, 886 62, 223 1, 200 | 1, 257 
NAR st chet ney ainnnt eheoebinne id dan opitamnly pil 50, 680 | 55, 016 1, 866 1, 608 } 
ER vis elt cad mcknsagemts ots eeate cer tec c eee 39, 317 | 32, 005 3, 436 1, 519 
ee oi. eerste Sie, lS tks 49, 479 49, 058 2, 721 1,939 | 
Ee MN titi ios nck pagabtaccteatodddin ane 27, 364 26, 095 | 1, 252 1, 020 
NR a ee iar fei Ph a ee SS ae 225,726 | 224, 397 | 10, 475 | 7, 343 
Stations: ! : 
ia ee te te 19, 538 | 19, 600 444 | 382 
 RERTETRTS ARTE MIT a ESA 22, 612 21, 386 | 1, 454 | 1, 490 
NN ce 1, 200 EE Licdsnsnphihslansd cece’ 
Ps hen RNa etn Sabo nn 319 | OOF hi ctkL oe Wie Brae 
a natehette det ten Sih tuibekdebe so daabe 43, 669 | 42, 461 1, 898 | 1, 872 
cece Se kA Sally lls 761,612 | 803,740 | 49,164 | 59, 168 
PR reson dats Sadun scaneprtetanbadhnes th nabe | 838,412 | 315,956 | 89, 009 79, 482 
RE UR athe Kranuidacnndecttasnettetawginak~oos 1, 100,024 | 1,119, 696 138, 173 | 





























1 These figures are incomplete; stations are not staffed by library personnel, and in most cases agencies 
do not keep or report statistical information. 








Mr. Davis. Where is this library located here in Washington ? 
Mr. Roserts. It is in our south building. 
Mr. Davis. How much space does it occupy ? 


Mr. Rozerts. I would have to put that in the record. It has approx- 
imately 1,150,000 volumes. 
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Mr. Davis. Approximately how much space is occupied? If you 
do not have that, put it in the record. 

Mr. Roserts. I could not say because of the stack problem. 

Mr. Davis. Just supply that information. 

(The information requested follows :) 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE LIBRARY 


Space 

Branches: Square feet 
ab heiinch i. dadiennn sayepabing dr ch-hiis catalina meinneipeiemiinmeti 2, 800. 0 
a a 4, 074.0 
Se i seeen te wn nein teas ar cpece neta sib noe ng aan 3, 712. 0 
INGW ONION pc SU eS ee oe i SE oe 2, 929. 0 
PROSNIMGEG tikes as ie el i er ie de 2, 609. 0 
Wintec? «iss heen ccestnender-beiieesinnrenenelia 2, 985, 7 
ii erg hsp eencasiranscehnpare-soveveemenariadndndiabtag rea dadniaaaaeee *19, 059. 7 

Washington: 
Soutihutiedine iis. oi oi a esteem eho aaeme ? 61, 405 
REE WANN Rais cccpictiovntinainekene inventive vdmpalibeestagbe *9, 320 
IIDUNEIET sassusssn-atiieienincernkguiasiaencnaieongsienebvadinaabeserentpaleaaasaghoonsaadiea saan 70, 725 


1 Space furnished and controlled by agencies of the Department which the branch serves. 

? Includes 55.405 square feet of stack space. 

Includes 8,200 square feet used as temporary stack space for housing of rare books and 
other materials published prior to 1900. 


NotTeE.—Requests for additional space have been made over a period of several years. The 


latest indication of need for 61,845 square feet of stack space was reported to General 
Services Administration on form 1357 dated August 1, 1958. 


Mr. Rozerts. Some of the collection retained by the library for 
reference use has included archival and historical material document- 
ing USDA administrative activities and program developments. Last 
July, by Secretary’s memorandum No. 1425, a management survey 
was undertaken to curtail use of the library as a depository for this 
miscellaneous administrative type material so they could concentrate 
on the research type of material. 

Index cards identifying archival collections numbered 1,420. Of 
this number, 1,208 or 85 percent have been scheduled for disposition. 
This included over 300,000 items or pieces of material that have already 
been removed since that study was made. This study occupied an 
area of about 4,500 cubic feet of shelf space, which is now available 
for scientific materials and journals. 

Mr. Davis. Are those 300,000 items or pieces of material a part of 
the book collection approximating 1,150,000? 

Mr. Rozerts. No. These are miscellaneous administrative mate- 
rials, mimeographed documents, and that sort of thing, not bound 
volumes—market reports, and so on. 

This library survey has been extended also to field points, and we 
are now in process of studying the adequacy of library services avail- 
able to our field employees. This phase of the work has not been 
completed. However, the committee may be interested to know that 
between 1948 and 1958, the staff of the library was reduced from 192 
persons to 125 persons. 

In our accounting and fiscal surveys, the Department has actively 
participated in the joint program to improve accounting in the Federal 
Government since it was initiated by the General Accounting Office 
and the Budget Bureau in 1947. At the departmental level, a special- 
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ized staff has worked cooperatively with our agencies in developing 
and installing improved accounting systems and procedures. These 
systems have been designed to meet the needs of management and to 
provide information for financial reports in the most. effective and 
economical manner. Many significant improvements in accounting 
operations throughout the Department have resulted from this work, 
including more effective use of manpower. 

In the Forest Service, for example, the elimination of the mainte- 
nance of over 15,000 detailed accounts resulted in estimated savings in 

ersonnel cost of approximately $80,000 a year. At the Agricultural 

esearch Center, the maintenance of over 5,000 inventory cards was 
eliminated through the development of more efficient and economical 
inventory control methods. Similar improvements have been effected 
in the maintenance and control of property record cards. 

As one means of improving management in the Department, we 
have encouraged the establishment of independent internal audit staffs 
to assist agency heads in achieving more efficient and economical ad- 
ministration. These internal audit staffs have now been established 
in the 11 agencies of the Department where the organization and 
programs are sufficiently large to warrant such a separate and inde- 
pendent staff. These 11 program agencies expend well over 95 per- 
cent of the Department’s funds and employ over 95 percent of the 
Department’s personnel. 

The chiefs of the internal audit and investigation staffs report di- 
rectly to their respective agency heads. ‘This permits the staff to oper- 
ate with a great degree of latitude and independence. They review all 
administrative, financial, and program activities in their respective 
agency. The Department’s policy on internal audit is in line with 
the broad audit approach found in large industrial and commercial 
concerns and advocated by the Institute of Internal Auditors and the 
General Accounting Office. 

In addition to the verification and compliance activities, the in- 
ternal auditors review all phases of management activities. They are 
alert to situations which offer the possibility of more economical oper- 
ation or improvements in manpower eeilinedion: Attention is di- 
rected to cumbersome and costly procedures, duplication of effort; 
need for better training of employees, unbusinesslike operations, pos- 
sible consolidation of operations or field offices, and other areas which 
when acted upon result in more streamlined and economical operations. 

The internal audit does) not supplant the work of management 
survey teams or inspectors who conduct continuous line or functional 
inspections and program reviews in the larger agencies of the De- 
partment. For example, in the Forest Service each of the national 
program and service divisions make periodic inspections of agency 
activities within the area of its assigned responsibilities. ‘The Soil 
Conservation Service has a similar inspection arrangement. 

Work measurement and staffing standards systems. A number of 
Department agencies are using systematically planned measurement 
methods for determining manpower requirements. These have been 
especially effective in the Forest Service and the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service. They are becoming more highly developed in other 
work areas. 
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A study of manpower utilization and staffing requirements in the 
animal inspection and quarantine activities has resulted in adjust- 
ments in work schedules and assignments of professional personnel 
that permit greater flexibility in assignments and broader coverage 
with existing personnel than would have been possible otherwise. It 
also has identified improvement needs that have brought about in- 
ternal administrative and operating changes. 

Similar studies are now underway in the Meat Inspection and Ani- 
mal Disease Eradication Services. 

The object of these studies is to establish staffing standards based 
on measured workload for application throughout the field organiza- 
tion as a means of insuring effective utilization of manpower and of 
improving the budgetary process. 

The third question the committee raised, Mr. Chairman, was on the 
proposed reduction in civilian employment by reason of the letter 
from the Bureau of the Budget dated September 9 in which each 
department was asked to determine the minimum employment neces- 
sary to discharge the responsibilities within its own sR of ac- 
tivity. As a result, the agencies of the Department have revised 
downward their needs for employees during the balance of the fiscal 
year 1959 from the levels of employment which could reasonably have 
been financed under available funds. These revisions anticipate a 
reduction of 2,063 in employment by June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Davis. Is that a reduction on paper, or of employees now in 
those 2,063 positions ? 

Mr. Roperts. Some of both. It is a reduction below the planned 
staffing patterns which had been set up to carry out programs at the 
levels for which Congress provided appropriations for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would give us the number who are in the posi- 
tions now and the number that are just on paper. If you cannot give 
it now, furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Roserts. We will have to furnish that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Efforts to keep employment at minimum levels 


USDA’s program to meet the President’s objective of a 2-percent reduc- 
tion below anticipated levels of employment (to be achieved by June 





iO, SRY hee cll See Tlie GU OTe Ve ee Oe 2, 063 
Reduction through nonfilling of new positions for which funds were 

OVO iio ender eh ee bE debe elt. Dae 1, 553 

Reduction to be accomplished by attrition__....._._.-.--_--------_-- 510 


Mr. Roserts. There is one area where there will be a definite reduc- 
tion in people now on the rolls. We hope it will not be necessary to 
make a reduction in force, but that we can doit by attrition. However, 
that isa problem we have yet to meet. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. In that connection and reading ahead a paragraph 
or two in conjunction with these two columns of figures, originally 

rogramed and proposed decrease, it would seem to me very helpful to 
1ave two additional columns, one showing the actual figure September 
1955, since you made that comparison, and the actual figure Septem- 
ber 30, 1958, to go along with these figures. 
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Mr. Ropserts. You mean for the same services? We could consoli- 
date those figures, Mr. Johansen. 
(The information follows :) 


Total employment in United States Department of Agriculture (includes 
full-time, part-time, and intermittent) 

















| 

Agency Sept. 30, 1955 | Sept. 30, 1958 | Agency Sept. 30, 1955 | Sept. 30, 1958 
i Anti nibinneiieindinns 19, 038 21, 070 ns la itnedeeedaes 11, 570 11, 733 
Wet Bec E 16, 892 22,779 || All others__.........-- 4, 456 4, 760 
an it ial 14, 670 17, 359 —_—_— | 
BeBO roi éeste. deat 7, 894 9, 335 eee coe fone nst 81, 473 95, 069 


IAB fesse onitntinspianainatinnt 6, 953 8, 033 





Note.—The figures for the month of September are not directly comparable with those for the month of 
June because of the seasonal character of work in some of the agencies of the Department. 


Mr. JoHaNnsEN. It seems to me that is the type of information we 
badly need to have before the committee when the presentation is 
made, because otherwise we are talking up in the air about reductions 
which may be real, which may be paper reductions, which may be 
hypothetical reductions. 

Mr. Roperts. We have one difficulty in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, however, in comparing employment as of June 30, which we 
must do to comply with the Budget Bureau request, with employment 
in the Department of Agr iculture on September 30. We have a high 
degree of seasonal work in the Department. 

Mr. Jowansen. How does it happen, in view of that fact, that on 
page 1 you use the September 30 date, and on page 14, June 30% 

Mr. Roszerts. That is explained this way, Mr. Johansen. The 
committee staff, as I understand it, in assembling material is using 
the latest available date of employment in 1958, which was Septem- 
ber 30. To make a comparable comparison, we had to step back and 
take September 30 in 1956 and 1957, On page 14 we are referring 
to the level of employment as of June 30, which is the criterion es- 
tablished in the Budget Bureau letter for this reduction in personnel 
in fiscal year 1959. So there we must work toward a June 30 level, 
not a September level. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Would there be any major deviation in the column 
under the heading “originally programed” between June 30, 1959, and 
September 30? 

Mr. Roserts. Very substantial because of seasonal employment. 

Mr. JoHansEn. That is all at this point. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Roberts, is 2,063 a figure that you arrived at as a 
result of the President’s directive to reduce by 2 percent ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes,sir. This reduction will be achieved 

Mr. Jouansen. That Presidential directive goes to actual employ- 
ment, not to something programed for the future, does it not ? 

Mr. Roperts. No. That directive, Mr. Johansen, goes to reaching 
a level by June 30, 1959, at least 2 percent below what had been 
planned and programed for this fiscal year. 
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Mr. Davis. I was under the impression that it dealt with actual pay- 
rolls. I have not carefully studied the directive with that in view, 
but that was the impression I got from it. 

Mr. JonanseNn. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that as the author of 
the amendment to the pay bill, it was certainly the intent of the au- 
thor of the bill that it go to actual payroll, not to some hypothetical 
future program for employment. 

Mr. Roperts. Mayba could help on this, Mr. Chairman, if I might 
interject here for a minute. The Budget Bureau letter said: 

The goal which the President desires to achieve will require that employment 
levels for 1959 be at least 2 percent below those that can reasonably be financed 
from appropriations for the current year. 

That is the criteria we are using. 

Now with respect to the question of Mr. Johansen 

Mr. JoHANseN. How can the intent of that provision of the law. 
which was to absorb the cost of the pay inevbentii be realized ? 

Mr. Roserts. This contributes to absorption of the pay cost, but we 
do not directly associate this request with a total effort to absorb the 
pay cost. If I may elaborate on that. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Surely. 

Mr. Roserts. This effort would save in the neighborhood of about 
$2 million against appropriations which have been provided for work 
in the Department. However, the absorption which we intend to make 
in the Department of Agriculture under present plane is a substantially 
different figure. The total pay cost in the Department of Agriculture 
is about $37,600,000. Our present plans are to absorb at least $10,600,- 
000 of that, and we are working toward that objective. 

The postal rate increase, which was also enacted, you will remember, 
would increase costs in the Department of Agriculture by about 

2,100,000. Our present plans are to work toward absorption of at 
least half of that, at least $1 million. 

I wanted to say that to avoid any impression on your behalf, Mr. 
Johansen, that this 2 percent is all that we are going to do toward 
absorbing Pay Act costs. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I ask, then, the $10 million of absorption of 
the Pay Act cost must involve and contemplate reductions substantially 
in addition to the 2,063 ? 

Mr. Roserrs. Only in certain activities insofar as personnel is 
concerned, but it will contemplate rather substantial adjustments in 
other expenditures. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Understand, I am not quarreling with you on the 
point, but just for the record, what is the nature of the sources of the 
other reductions to make this absorption ? 

Mr. Roperts. We have a table we could put in the record which 
shows the source of the $10,600,000 by programs. In addition to sal- 
aries and expenses, there will be reductions in certain program pay- 
ments, including payments in connection with diseases of animals and 
poultry, certain reductions in watershed protection payments, certain 
in flood-prevention activities, certain cutbacks in some of our contract 
activities. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Estimated increased costs of Federal Employee Salary Increase Act of 1958 


(Public Law 85-462) and Postal Rate Increase 
26) and amounts to be absorbed under appropriations and authorizations 
made to the Department of Agriculture, fiscal year 1959 


85-4 


Agency and fund 


Act of 1958 


Federal Salary In- 


crease Act 


Total 


estimated 


Agricultural Research Service: 
Salaries and expenses_- 
State experiment stations. abee de ane 
Diseases of animals and poultry ; 
Animal disease laboratory facilities__.-- 








Total, Agricultural Research Service. ............ 
Extension Service a dae 
Farmer Cooperative Service_- 


Soil Conservation Service: 
Conservation operations. 
Watershed protection. -- 
Flood prevention 
Water conservation and utilization projects_ 
Great Plains conservation program. 


Total, Soil Conservation Service wh 
Agricultural Conservation Program Service 


Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and service_.... -- 
School lunch program ---- 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities ‘Act fund. 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sec. 
Dl adel piesa ttctimtoakebimtlibeuetabousnes 
Total, Agricultural Marketing Service... ....---- | 
Foreign Agricultural Service... ........--.- heathen 
Commodity Exchange Authority .- 


Soil bank programs: 
Conservation reserve program _- 
Acreage reserve program ___........ 


Total, soil-bank programs----.........-.-- 


Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Acreage allotments and aneatene arene bi 
Sugar Act program-.........-- Kabown 


Total, Commodity Stabilization Service_.....----| 
Commodity Credit Corporaticn (administrative ex- 
pense limitati n) ‘ ‘ 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation - 
Rural Electrification Administration -- -- 


Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Salaries and expenses_..-_-.- oo | 
Disaster loans, ete., revolv ing fund 


Total, Farmérs’ Home Administration ‘ | 
Office of the General Counsel... 
Office of the Secretary 
Office of Information. -.........--- 
Library -- es 


Forest Service: 
Forest pre tection and utilization. . -- 
Forest roads and trails. 
Acquisiti n of lands f-r Superior Nati nal Forest 
Expenses, brush disp: sal_- 
Forest fire prevention. 


Total, Fc rest Service 


Total, Department of Agriculture 


: Prepared by Office of Budget and Finance, Dec. 3 


cost, 
1959 


62, 500 | 

77, 000 | 

1,870 | 

9, 987, 486 | 
175, 255 
48, 000 


6, 328, 000 | 
960, 000 
520, 000 | 

9, 900 | 
142, 000 | 


7, 959, 900 | 


3, 081, 095 
131, 520 | 
59, 522 | 


574, 300 
ae 
3, 846, 437 
266, 000 | 
79, 100 


| 
243, 775 


364, 147 | 


607, 922 


529, 100 
111, 926 


641, 026 | 
2, 669, 000 | 

416, 000 | 

765, 000 


2, 549, 100 
277, 140 


2, 826, 240 | 
275, 000 | 
234, 940 | 
70, 200 
62, 600 


5, 792, 050 | 
1, 114, 055 

1, 059 | 
166, 411 
1, 048 


7, 074, 623 


37, 580, 448 


, 1958, 


| $8, 946, 110 | 


Amount | 
to be 
absorbed, 
1959 


| 
$550, 000 | 


62, 500 | 
77, 000 

1,870 | 
691, 370 

13, 000 | 
6. 000 

| 


} 
-| 


960, (00 
§20, 000 | 

9, 900 | 
142, 000 | 


1, 631, 900 | 
475, 725 | 


234, 817 | 
131, 520 | 
59, 522 | 


574, 300 


1, 000, 159 


i, 1, 100 | 


- liad 


243, 775 
364, 147 


607 922 | 


529, 100 | 
111, 926 


“641, 026 


2, 669, 000 | 
416 000 
152, 080 | 





377, 100 
277, 140 


aid, j 


359, 850 
1, 114, 055 

1, 059 | 
166, 411 
1, 048 


1, 642, 423 


10, 658, 080 


654, 240 | 
7, 500 | 
27, 435 | 
11, 200 | 

| 


(Public Law 


Postal Rate Increase 
Act 


Total 
imated | 


est 


cost, 
1959 


$115, 000 | 


71, 000 


186, 000 | 


632, 095 
3, 300 


42, 000 


11, 000 | 


4, 500 
190 


1, 300 | 


58, 900 
184, 090 


481, 000 
3, 354 
578 


6, 800 | 


491, 732 
7, 000 
1, 800 


ae 911 | 


5, 235 


202, 146 | 


44, 434 
49, 000 
6, 545 


75, 800 


75, 800 
1, 400 


600 | 


20, 263 


1, 850 | 


50, 000 


12, 000 
8, 000 


70, 000 


2, 152, 742 


Amount 
to be 
absorbed, 
1959 


$115, 000 
71, 000 


186, 000 
9, 268 
3, 300 


42, 000 
11, 000 
4, 500 
100 

A 300 
58, 900 
184, 090 


3, 354 

578 

6, 800 

10, 732 
7,000 
1, 800 


83, 234 
32, 553 
115 ), 787 
196, 911 
5, 235 
202, 146 
44, 434 


40, 000 
6, 545 


8, 000 


70, 000 


1, 030, 915 
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Mr. JoHansen. Of course, I suppose my fault, Mr. Secretary, is 
that I want all that and heaven, too, but I am particularly concerned 
as to the maximum absorption through reduction of personnel by at- 
trition. What is the figure that you show on that 4 

Mr. Rozerrs. The total reduction by attrition in personnel would 
be about $5,700,000. 

Mr. Jonansen. Is that represented by the 2,063 ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, that is included. 

Mr. JoHanseN. When you say this is a reduction, you mean a re- 
duction from present, current expenditures ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir, this year. 

Mr. Jowansen. Not in future contemplated programed expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Roserts. No. That is in current year expenditures. 

Mr. JouaNnsen. I am very inuch encouraged by that report. 

Mr. Hemruity. Will the gentleman yield to me just a minute? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hempuiy. It has been predicted in the paper, at least, that 
you people will ask for a tremendous increase in your appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1960. What effect will that have on this proposed 
cutback ¢ 

Mr. Roserrs. I think you are probably referring to the newspaper 
accounts of possible i increased expenditures rather than increased em- 
ployment or increased appropriations. Those increases will arise 
primarily from the operations of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in commodity loans under the price-support program, and the acqui- 
sition of commodities under the price-support program. 

Mr. Hemrui. Is it not rather unusual, though, to experience an 
increase in appropriation without an increase in employment, and vice 
versa, in the Government ? 

Mr. Roserts. There is no particular relationship in the price-su 
port program to employment. If you have tremendous increases in 
commodities taken over, obviously it requires more people to handle 
those inventories and to dispose of them, but we are not anticipating 
any substantial increase in employment in 1960 over 1959. 

Mr. Hemeuitit. When the appropriation bill comes up for the 
Department of Agriculture, you would have no objection to some 
amendment which would retain the present employment level ? 

Mr. Roserrs. Insofar as existing programs are concerned, no, but 
if the committee should—— 

Mr. Hemeurii. We are talking about existing programs now. If 
some new program were initiated, how many people will you need? 
That is a part of my question. 

Mr. Roserrs. That depends entirely on what the Congress does to 
our appropriation bill. Last year the Congress made substantial in- 
creases in several of the items in our appropriation bill. 

Mr. Hempuity. What is the Department asking for which would 
call for increased personnel so far as its request for appropriation 
this year ¢ 

Mr. Ropsertrs. We have not yet been advised what the President is 
going to send up. 


Mr. Hemenitey. I should think you had been consulted at this time 
of the year. 
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Mr. Roserts. We have been consulted, but we have not been ad- 
vised precisely what the President is going to send up for Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Hempuiiti. Would you suggest what you have been consulted 
about, or is that confidential? It might mean something to us here 
in studyi ing manpower and manpower utilization, when you tell us 
in your written statement about a proposed decrease, to know whether 
or not that will be wiped out in fiscal year 1960 by either new programs 
or increases in employment. 

Mr. Roserts. So far as our proposals are concerned, we would not 
have substantial increases in employment i in 1960. 

Mr. Hempuitt. What do you mean by “substantial increases” ? 

Mr. Roperts. There may be some small increases, a few hundred 
here or a small number there. 

Mr. JoHansen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr, Roserts. But in poultry inspection, which is a good example, 
if we are to carry out the requirements of the Congress for mandatory 
poultry inspection in all the evisceration plants dealing in interstate 
commerce that apply for inspection, we shall have to have more 
inspectors. Thats one area, for example. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the increases which you say may be necessary 
absorb the absorption that you assured me you would have? 

Mr. Rozerrs. No; they would not. 

Mr. Hemrum. I might make the observation that the mandate of 
Congress, under the leadership of our chairman, was that any increase 
be absorbed because of the present tax structure and the inability to 
pay the bills that the departments are incurring. Of course, the Con- 

ress makes the appropriations. If that has not been the mandate, it 
coe been the intent. Whether it has been misinterpreted or circum- 
vented or not, it has been the intent of this committee, at least, that you 
absorb personnel for even additional programs or those whose duties 
have been minimized because of the possible decrease or elimination of 
a program, such as the corn program. The vote the other day would 
eliminate that. 

Mr. Roserts. It will reduce expenditures. 

Mr. Hemenm.. What will you do with those people? Will you 
shift them over to poultry jobs in an effort to try to absorb them ? 

Mr. Rozerts. The primary decrease because of the corn referendum 
will come in county offices where the employees are county association 
employees and are not Federal employees. They will be people who, 
in the main, do not have the background and competence to do poul- 
try-inspection work. 

Mr. Hempuiy. That is where the decrease will come ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Hempuiw. But you will go outside and hire new people for 
the poultry work ? 

Mr. Rozerrs. We may have to if we go into all these plants. 

Mr. Hempuity. You do not havea training program ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; we have a very intensive training program. Un- 
der the mandatory poultry inspection, if we cover all the evisceration 


plants, we are ae from somewhere in the neighborhood of 


three-hundred-odd plants to nearly 900 plants. 
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Mr. Hempuiti. When your Department made its report last year 
on the poultry-inspection bill, did your Department report that it 
would need certain new employees and that the program would involve 
additional personnel costs ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hemrpuiyi. What amount did you advise at that time? 

Mr. Roserts. Nine or ten million dollars, and Congress provided in- 
creased an in 1959 for that program, but it is not adequate 
to take care of all the applications which are coming in. 

Mr. Hempuitt. How much will the corn program eliminate in 
money which could probably be applied to this new program, or is it 
the plan not to eliminate that but just to transfer them around and 
absorb them so the payroll will be the same ? 

Mr. Roserts. As I said before, the employees, in the main, who will 
be reduced by reason of the corn referendum are not Federal employ- 
ees. They are employees of the county associations. There will be a 
saving to the Treasury, but it would not be available except 

Mr. Hempui.y. The saving to the Treasury would be how much? 

Mr. Roserts. We have about $3,700,000 for the corn program in the 
current year. 

Mr. Hempuity., That should be offset against the $9 million or $10 
million you need for the poultry program. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Hempuu. Is it contemplated in your budget request this year 
that that offset will be shown ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir 

Mr. Hempuiyz. I am glad to hear that. Thank you. 

Mr. JoHansen. To clarify the record, do I understand that the 
personal services cost of the personnel involved in the corn program 
is paid from the Federal Treasury, but they are not technically Fed- 
eral employees ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. They are employed by the local county 
committees of farmers. 

Mr. JoHansen. When we get the total employment figure for the 
Department of Agriculture, they are not included ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHaNnseN. So there have been personnel in the Agriculture 
Department, in the sense of being financed from the Treasury, who 
are not shown in the personnel figures which have been before this 
committee 

Mr. Ropserts. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. How many would you say there were in that cate- 
gory ¢ 

Mr. Berrs. Twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand county em- 
ployees. 

Mr. JonanseENn. This is not referring to Agriculture, but I wonder, 
Mr. Chairman, how many other departments in the Government have 
additional federally financed employees who are not listed as em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Davis. We will have the staff find that out. 

Mr. Roserts. We would be very happy to place in the record the 
number of county association employees whom I have been talking 
about; also the number of county agent and State extension specialists 
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in the State extension services who have Federal appointment and 
whose salaries are paid in part from Federal funds and in part from 
State funds, but who are not considered reported as Federal employees. 

Mr. Davis. How much would the salaries of those 25,000 to 30,000 
employees amount to annually ? 

Mr. Roserts. About $90 million. 

Mr. Davis. That isin your Agriculture Department budget ? 

Mr. Roverts. Yes, sir. There are limitations established in the ap- 
propriation bill on the amounts which can be paid from several of 
the programs for these county associations. 

Mr. Gross. The Department’s estimates have been submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Rorerts. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. How long ago? 

Mr. Rozerts. We submitted our recommendations the last of Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Gross. The corn referendum was not held until a week ago. 

Mr. Roserts. But adjustments have since been made. 

Mr. Gross. You have adjusted your requests. Within the last week 
you have adjusted with the Budget ? 

Mr. Roeerts. Yes. When the President’s budget comes forward, 
there will be an adjustment for that amount. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Roberts, I want to be clear on some of the testi- 
mony here. Did I understand you to say that there would be a saving 
of $2 million in salaries as a result of the 2-percent reduction ? 

Mr. Roserts. I believe I did use $2 million. I should have said 
$4 million under the 2 percent. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I wanted to ask you about. If 2.063 em- 

loyees are coming off, it ought to be considerably above $2 million or 
4 million, either. The amount should be around $10 million, should it 
not ? 

Mr. Roserts. I think not. 

Mr. Davis. What is the average salary ? 

Mr. Roserts. As I understand the table, the 2,063 represent not only 
employees who are paid from appropriated funds, but those who are 
paid from trust funds and reimbursements. If you included those, 
there would be about $5,700,000. 

Mr. Davis. It strikes me if you were eliminating 2,063 employees, 
you ought to have a savings there of over $10 million in salaries alone. 

Mr. Roserts. There is another factor in this, Mr. Chairman, which 
must be considered. When the President’s directive came out, a part 
of the year had already elapsed. There was also the request in the 
Budget Bureau letter that it be achieved throuch attrition. So if we 
are down by 2,000 employees by June 30, we will not save a full year’s 
salary on each of the 2,000 employees. 

Mr. Davis. I understand. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt at this point. I 
want to clarify for the record the category of employees, I believe 
you said 25.000 or 30,000, whose pay comes from the Treasury but who 
are not Federal employees. Would you clarify this category of em- 
ployees, and also tell the committee whether from the standpoint of 
job security, and so on, they come under any of the protections of civil 
service ? 
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Mr. Roserts. These employees—and I believe it is in the neighbor- 
hood of 27,000 or 28,000—are not under the classified civil service. 
They do not have the benefits and the securities of the classified civil 
service. They do not come under the retirement system, insurance 
benefits, and so on, 

Mr. JonHansen. They may be terminated at will? 

Mr. Rozerts. That is correct, and they are terminated by the county 
committees. 

Mr. Gross. They did not come under the last pay bill? 

Mr. Rozerts. No; they did not, and we are having some difficulty 
with that, I may say. 

Mr. Davis. If you will yield, Mr. Johansen, I would like to ask a 
question at his point. I introduced a bill, and will reintroduce it in 
January, to bring these county ASC committee people under this 
salary increase. What recommendation would you make about that? 

Mr. Rozerts. That is to bring these county association employees 
under the pay bill? 

Mr. Davis. To give them the 10-percent increase. 

Mr. Roserrs. To give them the 10-percent increase. I do not re- 
member whether we made a report on that bill or not, but we have 
recommended that in the 1960 budget, provision be made for a com: 
parable increase for these county association employees. 

Mr. Davis. You could not make it without having the necessary 
legislation ; could you ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, I think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. How could you do it ? 

Mr. Roserts. Provided we have the funds and the appropriation 
bill limitations from which these employees are paid is raised, I think 
there is ample authority to pay them the increase. 

Mr. Davis. How is that pay raise fixed ? 

Mr. Roserrs. By the Department, by administrative action. 

Mr. Davis. It does not require action ‘by the Congress? 

Mr. Roserts. No. In the main, the salaries have been established 
in accordance with local going pay rate for comparable work. 

Mr. Davis. That is new tome. I thought that was fixed by act of 
Congress. 

Mr. Roserts. Not for these employees. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I confess to a state of confusion. 
I thought we just had testimony that those jobs were about to be 
abolished, and now my distinguished chairman is raising the question 
of increasing their pay. 

Mr. Davis. Not all of them; no indeed. Just the corn part. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I stand corrected. 

Mr. Roperts. We said those jobs that were involved in the corn 
allotment program, for which there was about $3,700,000 this year, 
would be abolished. 

Mr. JoHansEeN. How many more are there in this category ? 

Mr. Roserrs. As I remember, about 27,000 in all. I want to cor- 
rect that for the record. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I mean those who would be affected by the abolition 
of the corn program are how many of the 27,000? 

Mr. Roserts. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. JonansENn. Those are the ones that are to be abolished? 
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Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Jowansen. Would you just very briefly elaborate what the 
duties of this nage of nonlisted employees are ? 

Mr. Roserts. the old AAA Act of 1938, these committees of 
farmers were established in each county, and they were authorized 
to employ their own staff to carry out at the county level certain 
agricultural programs. At that time the programs were primarily 
price-support programs, acreage allotment, and marketing quota 
programs, and the agricultural conservation program. Since then 
certain additional programs have been added—for example, the sugar 
payments program, the acreage reserve and conservation reserve pro- 
grams of the soil bank, the Great Plains conservation program, and 
the disaster loan program. 

Then of course as the price-support activity has increased, the 
funds made available to these county committees for office staff has 
been increased to take care of the increased workload. 

Mr. Jowansen. The fact which comes as a surprise to me is that 
apparently none of the Federal employment figures—whether they are 
those which have been discussed before this committee or those re- 
ported periodically in the other body by the Byrd committee—none 
of these total figures include these employees. 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Roszerts. Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Davis. Proceed, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roserts. I think perhaps the tabulation in my statement speaks 
for itself. Actually, the originally programed employment as of June 
30 totals 101,064, and the proposed decrease, as I have indicated, would 
be 2,063, and the adjusted 

Mr. Davis. In the letter which I wrote to you on November 4, the 
figures were given as being 81,500 in September 1955, and 101,600 in 
August 1958. Your statement gives the employment in the Depart- 
ment as of September 30 as 81,773. 

Mr. Berrs. Ninety-five thousand and sixty-nine as of September 
30,1958. It was 81,473 as of September 30, 1955. 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Chairman, we changed because August is not 
comparable to September of the preceding year because of seasonal 
employment. 

Mr. Davis. That is where the difference comes in ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. We gave you a September figure instead of an 
August figure because it is not proper to compare September of one 
year with August of another year. Our seasonal employment in the 
summer months is tremendously high. It begins building up along in 
May and starts falling off in August and drops off substantially in 
September. 

Mr. Davis. That explains the difference. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Chairman, one other point in connection with 
this group of non-Federal employees who are paid from the Treasury. 
Would you be able to supply for the committee figures showing any 
differential between that figure as of 1958 and for 1955, so we would 
have a comparison ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 
Mr. JoHANsEN. I would appreciate that. 
Mr. Roserts. We would be glad to. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Employees of county agricultural stabilization and conservation com- 
mittee (average annual positions) : 


PE | Rae sgh oo greeters aiimiies apace, cipal aniv vet tinned 20, 300 
SO Gy SO ee ne cere etre ee ee ah erie ara enna 28, 916 
Mr. Rozerts. The fourth question the committee raised was'a review 
of job vacancies. The Department of Agriculture has followed a con- 
tinuing policy of holding employment to the minimum necessary to 
effectively carry out the programs authorized by the Congress. In- 
cluded in the devices used to insure adherence to such a policy has been 
the budget process which has required justification of the need for 
funds for personal services as well as for other items of expenditure. 
In May of 1957, in response to a communication from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, the Department of Agriculture instituted 
a program of reviewing the need for continuing any positions which 
may become vacant. The policy and procedure to accomplish this 
endeavor is reflected in Secretary’s memoranda of July 9, 1957, and 
July 31,1957. These provide for: 

1. The development within each agency of the Department of Agri- 
culture of a positive program to provide for effective controls over 
emplovment. 

2. The designation of responsible top-level officials to review the 
necessity for and to approve or disapprove the filling of all vacancies 
and the establishment of new positions. Generally, officials designated 
are assistant agency heads or someone who reports directly to the 
agency head and who is in a position to determine objectively the 
necessary levels of employment on various work activities, with author- 
ity to make decisions in this respect for the head of the agency 

Mr. Davis. How far down would that last description extend, some- 
one who reports directly to the agency head ? 

Mr. Roserts. It might be a staff member or division director. 

Mr. Davis. That is one thing we have been watching in this com- 
mittee, to keep that function from going too far down the line. It 
ought to be on a high level so someone really in authority makes that 
determination. 

Mr. Roserts. We are in complete sympathy with the objectives of 
this committee in that respect. 

3. Agency notification to the Director of Personnel of all officials 
designated to carry out the assignments—— 

Mr. Davis. Before you get away from that, could you tell us the 
number of positions this year that were abolished as a result of a job- 
vacancy review / 

Mr. Roserts. Could I have Mr. Betts supply that ? 

Mr. Berrs. We would have to supply that for the record for this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would do that. 

Mr. Berrs. I would be glad to. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Results of job-vacancy review procedures from June 30, 1958, through Nov. 30, 





1958 
Positions not filled as a result of job-vacancy review procedures: 

NIN A Ae cach gh tot Deck lca olan Acre ierbing de tdi: on Uhciean cee pieces eonishs So eginsn Sv § 
ne i ahs Sie ad ieee a 5 
Rtas) ek cia eee Leila cee ot i tel | ikl we metingnbencibasndiaioge 8 
I a cance ates wed a tied dhe be ce dare Geta 876 
reat A ene em ee ate heh he 892 

Reduction through nonfilling of new positions for which funds were avail- 
ahaha deh t cheicthenbticdats chintd + busiest adem beled nidin beim atein dime 624 
I I i eenienergerdinmmigegmres 268 


Mr. Roserts. 3. Agency notification to the Director of Personnel 
of all officials designated to carry out the assignments—in other words, 
the agency must report to our Director of Personnel on who serves in 
this capacity—together with a copy of all procedural instructions 
issued by the agency to implement this program. 

4. Periodic reporting and review of progress made. 

As a part of its periodic review of personnel activities within the 
several agencies of the Department. the staff of the Office of Personnel 
have been instructed to determine whether or not the agencies are 
complying with the secretarial directives enumerated above. 

The fifth question was classified yrade and salary levels, A review 
has been made of changes which have occurred in the grade structure 
of the Department at GS-13 and above for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1958, based on net increases in filled positions as of June 30 for each 
year as previously reported to your committee annually under Public 
Law 253, 82d Congress. It was found that the large majority of 
these changes occurred in 8 agencies for GS-13 increases, 7 agencies 
for GS-14, 5 agencies for GS-15, and 2 agencies for GS-16. 

Basically, these increases have resulted from (a) establishment of 
new programs, (0) substantial modification and expansion of existing 
programs. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I would like you to give us for the record, 
if you cannot do it now, the number of changes in these eight agencies. 

Mr. Roserts. We would be glad to put that in the record or have 
our people sit down with your staff members, I went over it with them 
carefully myself. 

Mr. Davis. I would like that supplied for the record. 
Mr. Rozerts. Good. We have it. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Net increases in positions (GS-13 through GS-16) by agencies in which a 
majority of increases occurred from June 30, 1955, to June 30, 1958 











| GS-14 GS-15 GS-16 
lertiptilipattanttntpanidmatinameipainntataanet —— £7 SAY ——| geese 

Agricultural Marketing Service- 79 Sl donne dlecsulnes bebengaaill 
Agricultural Researeh Service arameael 197 58 O Be, ohh Lacan 
Commodity Stabilization Service eatias ; 92 33 ll 9 
Foreign Agricultural Service. .__- Sonatas 10 29 23 6 
Forest Service__ se ck a” 89 | 127 25 Sakxase 
Office of Gener al Counsel] : ot chodiabal 26 BT iceuetid tds ida 
Rural Electrification Administration J oddball AS Wildl pck okie dc do dh ack lac ieeeitbeles 
Soil Conservation Service : " 23 OR Eo atnichetian & cai 

NotTe.—Agency data are not listed for those agencies which had fewer than 10 net increases in GS-13 and 


fnet increases in GS-14, GS-15, and GS-16 for each fiseal year in the period covered by the above tabulation. 


Mr. Roserts. (¢) Gradual accretion of additional responsibility in 
key positions at these levels, and (d) reorganization of agency func- 
tions necessitated by basic program spare A few examples of the 
underlying reasons for these changes in grade structure will, I think, 
serve to help clarify the necessity for them. 

In the Forest Service, which is just one example, greatly expanded 
program activity from 1946 to 1957 culminated in a revision of classi- 
fication standards under which significant changes in GS-14 and GS- 
15 positions occurred in fiscal year 1958. During this 10-year period, 
national-forest receipts increased 698 percent, which was due in large 
part to a tremendous increase in activities for timber sales, grazing, 
and some recreation permits, I believe. Timber cut 159 percent, 
recreational] use visits 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, excuse me for interrupting you again. 
What would be the average return you get per thousand board-feet 
for this timber ¢ 

Mr. Roserrs. Return over expenditures for the timber cut, you 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Will you give us the gross and the net ? 

Mr. Roserrs. Dr. McArdle, do you want to answer this? 

Mr. Davis. Do you sell that at so much a thousand on the stump, or 
how do you sell it ¢ 

Dr, McArptz. Fourteen dollars a thousand gross and it costs $1.50 
roughly to handle it. 

Mr. Davis. Do you sell it on the stump and let the purchaser cut it, 
and then it costs you $1.50 in administrative costs? 

Dr. McArpuie. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What does that consist of ? 

Dr. McArpuie. That timber has to be marked for cutting, has to be 
scaled to make sure the Government is getting its money’s worth, and 
general supervision of the timber sale. 
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Mr. Davis. That reasonably runs to $1.50 a thousand ? 

Dr. McArpue. Yes, sir. (Generally speaking, for each dollar Con- 
gress appropriates for this activity we return to the Treasury about 
$10. 

Mr. Davis. The net, then, is the difference between $14—Is that 
whaf you said you get for it gross? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Between $14 and the $1.50 expended ? 

Dr. McArpie. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. You sold 20 billion board-feet ? 

Dr. McArpie. We have just turned over to the Secretary of the 
Treasury a check which is the final payment representing $1 billion 
of receipts to the Treasury from the national forests timber sales 
and other activities. 

Mr. Davis. How much was that? 

Dr. McAroie. This particular check was for $4,300,000-plus. With 
that check it represented a total of $1 billion in receipts. 

Mr. Davis. In what period? 

Dr. McArpte. Since it was established over a half century ago. 

We expect to turn over the next billion dollars within the next 
10 years. 

Mr. Davis. The next billion dollars? 

Dr. McArpte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. On this subject, you ascribe the increase of 5,752 em- 
ployees in large part to this timber harvesting; is that correct? 

Dr. McArpte. About 93 percent of that increase, Mr. Gross, was for 
all national-forests activities including timber sales. 

Mr. Gross. You say you harvested 20 billion board-feet of lumber 
in the last 3 years; is that correct ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. How much did you harvest in the preceding 3 years? 

Dr. McArptez. I do not have that figure but can supply it for the 
record. In the last 10 years timber cut has 

Mr. Gross. I would be interested in the preceding 3 years to find 
out how many employees 

Dr. McArptr. We can supply that information. 

Mr. Gross. How many board-feet you harvested in the preceding 
3 years without the 5,000 increase in employees. 

Mr. Roserts. It was very much lower. We will be glad to put it 
in the record, Mr. Gross. 

(The information follows :) 

Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

In the 3-year period fiscal years 1953-55, the Forest Service cut about 17 
billion board-feet of timber. For the next 3-year period—fiscal years 1956 to 
1958—the cut was 20 billion board-feet or a 17.7 percent increase. In addition 
to the cut of 20 billion board-feet of timber during fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 
1958, the Forest Service prepared 13 billion board-feet of stumpage for sale in 
fiscal year 1958. Part of this amount was cut in fiscal year 1958—the remainder 
will be cut in subsequent years. 

Mr. Davis. I assume you did not increase the GS-14 and GS-15 
positions merely because you were getting a greater return from timber 
harvested ¢ 

Mr. Roserrs. No, sir; it had no relationship to that. 
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There were increases in research appropriations, forestry research 
appropriations, of 219 percent; and appr opriations for national for- 
est protection and management, and State and private forestry 127 
and 51 percent, respectively. ‘These expanded programs resulted in 
additional responsibilities on the supervisory levels of the Forest Serv- 
ice. Therefore the classification standards issued in 1947 no longer re- 
flected this accretion of additional responsibilities and were revised in 
1957. 

The attaché program was transferred to the Department from the 
State Department in late 1954 with 40 attachés and assistant attachés 
stationed in 32 foreign posts. Today we have 54 posts staffed by 80 
attachés and assistants. These representatives are generally in the 
grades 13 to 17. These are representatives of American agricul- 
ture—— 

Mr. Gross. You increased the number of posts by 14, as I understand 
your statement, and increased from 40 to 80 the number of attachés 
and assistants. Is that not a substantial increase ? 

Mr. Roserts. We increased the posts by 22—from 32 to 54. We 
added strength to some of the posts where we had additional activities. 

The attaché system in the last 3 years has been substantially aug- 
mented, because they serve as one of ‘the basic forces for market devel- 
opment for our surplus agriculture commodities and for negotiations 
with foreign governments for their purchase with foreign currencies. 

Mr. Gross. Is that a combined figure of attachés and assistants ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir; combined. 

The Plum Island Research Laborator y in the Agricultural Research 
Service is another example which demonstrates the impossibility of ex- 
panding certain programs or creating certain new programs of work 
without adding to your top-level staff. 

Mr. Davis. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Ropers. Plum Island is off the tip of Long Island. 

You will remember when the Congress passed legislation authoriz- 
ing the establishment of this laboratory. 

Mr. Davis. Ido. I wanted to be sure of the location. 

Mr. Roperts. It required that the laboratory be on an island sepa- 
rated from the United States by navigable waters. That means that 
here we have a large laboratory working on extremely important re- 
search. It is under restrictive security regulations in order that the 
viruses might not get out of the laboratory. It is completely removed 
from all of the other research establishments. Thus it meant getting 
the best research people in the country on animal disease research ow 
putting them off where we had no existing research facility. Tha 
means adding more people and adding them in a high capacity. We 
wanted to get the best people we could get for this kind of work. 

The expansion and intensification in the field of utilization research 
has also been a contributing factor to the increase in the number of 
higher-level positions required in the Agricultural Research Service. 
This program has been strengthened in an effort to find new uses and 
new industrial products for surplus agricultural commodities. 

In the Commodity Stabilization Service, the massive operations of 
the price support and surplus disposal programs added greater respon- 
sibilities to the positions of directors of the seven commodity field 
offices. Congress in 1956 indicated that, if upon review of these posi- 
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tions by the Civil Service Commission, in connection with the Execu- 
tive Pay Act, they should be placed in GS-16. They were so allocated 
that year. 

Then I show some indication of the tremendous size of the invest- 
ment that the CCC has in the loans and inventories which are han- 
dled by these commodity offices. 

These and other examples which could be cited have had material 
effects upon Department grade structure. It is our belief, however, 
that since the changes which have occurred are appropriately related 
to the basic reasons stated above, they merely reflect a continuing need 
for executive level positions to be kept in line with program needs. 

With respect to the committee’s interest in Department control over 
grade structure, appropriate policies and procedures have been in- 
stalled by our Office of Personnel under which the establishment of 
key positions, and appointments and reassignments thereto, require 
prior approval of both that office and of the Assistant Secret ary in 
charge of the affected functional work area. Generally speaking, 
clearance controls are applicable to positions at grade 15 and above. 
For appointive and reassignment actions they “apply to positions 
at grade 14 and above. Exceptions apply to lower level positions 
involving statewide supervisory res onsibility of agencies at grade 13. 
The Department is further controlled on supergr ade and Public Law 
313 positions by the Civil Service Commission and the laws themselves, 

Mr. Davis. Concerning these increases in higher level grades. We 
would like to have the number of increases in grade positions known 
as the supergrades and also in the higher grades such as 13, 14, and 
15, 

Mr. Roserts. I would be glad to have Mr. Betts, our Director of 
Personnel, give you that information. There has been an increase in 
the supergrades, as a result of allocations made by the Civil Service 
Commission since the last supergrade authorization at the last session 
of Congress. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to have that figure and then I would like 
to know also about the increase in grades 13, 14, and 15. 

Mr. Berrs. As a result of the new allocations made in the Pay Act 
of 1958, the Department received from the Civil Service Commission 
a net increase of 15 additional supergrades from the 200-plus provided 
by that act to the entire Government. 

The overall increase in grades 13 through 18 in 1958 over 1956 
shows about 900. 

Mr. Davis. Give us a breakdown on that. 

Mr. Berts. In grade 13 there was an increase of 598; in grade 14 it 
was 318; in grade 15 it was 86; in grade 16 it was 14; grade 17 
shows 6; and grade 18 shows 2. 

Mr. Jomansen. Both in conjunction with this and in conjunction 
with an earlier item I would like to ask several questions. 

With respect to these increases in grades which you have just listed, 
am I to assume that the review of job vacancy procedure which you 
described earlier also applied when there were vacancies ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonmansen. Are you able to testify as to how many vacancies 
in these grades that you have just listed you found it unnecessary to 


fill ? 
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Mr. Berrts. I do not have that information with me. I will supply 
it for the record. 

Mr. JonHansen. I want to say this, Mr. Chairman: This is a matter 
which seems to me to go to the whole question of whether this com- 
mittee, the President of the United States, and the Bureau of the 
Budget are making a meaningful approach to this problem of man- 
power control or whether all of us are wasting time. It is a matter of 
utter astonishment to me that with all the emphasis the President, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and this committee have placed on the matter 
of reviewing vacancies and determining their essentiality, it is a 
matter of utter astonishment to me that witnesses come up ees from 
the Department with no specific figures on that. 

There was a clear indication given in the letter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture of November 4, under item 4: “Review of job vacancies, 
indicate Agriculture’s compliance with the President’s directive to 
review all civilian job vacancies.” 

To me the answer to that request does not lie in describing pro- 
cedures. It lies in reporting whether there could be any result. 

Mr. Davis. You are certainly correct about that. 

Mr. JoHanseN. I am amazed that witnesses come before this com- 
mittee with the request they have had on a matter of procedure and 
results, with the emphasis given by the President, by this committee, 
and the Bureau of the Budget, and yet come in without any figures. 

At times I wonder if there is any further point in attempting to 
pursue that line of questioning if we cannot get specific information. 

Mr. Roserts. We would be happy to furnish the information we 
have, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JowHansENn. But, Mr. Secretary, we need that information dur- 
ing the hearings so we can address our questions and our discussion 
to it. 

Mr. Davis. I think what Mr. Johansen also has in mind is that it 
should have made enough impression on the people in the Department, 
and its various branches, that they would have eliminated at least 
some positions and would have been able to show what those positions 
were, 

Mr. Jomansen. And would have taken great pride in reporting it, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becxwortn. If I might add, Mr. Chairman. Talking in terms 
of number of dollars actually saved, that is what the people back home 
understand. They do not understand the business of jobs. They 
understand the dollars saved very clearly. 

This morning, after several minutes of testimony, we asked how 
many dollars that represented in saving. There was no answer on it. 

That is what is important because that is what the public under- 
stands, the dollars saved. That is what they are clamoring for. 

Mr. Ropers. There are some difficulties in assembling meaning- 
ful summary information on a subject such as this. That is the rea- 
son I suggested a little earlier that perhaps it might be well if some 
of our people from the personnel office could sit down with staff mem- 
bers of the committee and go over it. 

Mr. Davis. We will want you to do that. 

Mr. Roserts. There is involved this question I have been talking 
about of program increases and that sort of thing 
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Mr. Jouansen. But right at that, point, if I may interrupt, of 
course there are increases in programs, and of course there may be 
additional jobs, but those are not the jobs that presumably have been 
abolished because of an analysis of job vacancies somewhere else. The 
net result still may be an increase, but the fact still remains, Mr, 
Chairman, there either are or are not job vacancies not being filled 
because of the President’s directive and the interest of this committee, 
Yet. we seem to have the most extreme difficulty in geting any informa- 
tion on that. 

I don’t care about the increased programs, the new jobs that have to 
be created, but I would like to know whether there are any jobs in 
this bureaucracy which, because they are no longer needed, actually 
expired. That is the thing I thought this committee sought to address 
itself to. 

Mr. Davis. There is no question about that, Mr. Johansen. 

I want to ask you another question, Mr. Secretary. You have given 
us some figures now about increases in the higher grades and the super- 
grades, I would like to ask you this: What was the occasion for in- 
creasing these grades? Was it due to bringing in new people or was 
it due to promoting people already in the service? 

Mr. Roserts. A little of both, Mr. Chairman. That is the reason 
I used the types of examples I did in my statement here today. 

For example, in our Plum Island Disease Laboratory we brought 
in new people for positions that were created, and that was one of 
the effects of this increase in grades—in these higher levels. 

We brought in some new people; we also promoted other people to 
some of these positions established in the animal disease laboratory. 

The same is true in the Forest Service, where we use an example 
of a different kind of situation, namely, where a tremendous increase 
in forest management activities resulted in putting on more people and 
more supervisory people. It was not the etablishpant of a new 
laboratory that was out here isolated, such as Plum Island, but it was 
increased timber sales, increased management of recreational areas, 
and so on, which resulted in larger responsibilities and a greater 
number of people. 

Mr. Davis. The additional information which you were going to 
furnish for the increase in these grades in the eight agencies can be 
supplied. 

Mr. Roserts. In response to Mr. Johansen I would just like to say 
that I hope he realizes that the 2,063 positions that we referred to, the 
reduction this year as a result of the President’s request for a reduc- 
tion, will result in large part from this review we are talking about, of 
vacancies. I just want to be sure you understood that. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Are you able to indicate what proportion of these 
2,000 plus reductions are the result of the evaluation of vacancies? 

Mr. Roserts. I would say the very large proportion of them. The 
only group that will not result from the review of vacancies and the 
determination of which vacancies should be and which should not be 
filled will be those which result from liquidation of the acreage reserve 
program I referred to. That is only 150 positions. 

Mr. Davis. The thing that concerns us a great deal is this: In the 
past few years there has been a constant increase in the number of high 
grade positions and a constant decrease in the number of lower grade 
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positions. Asa matter of fact, it seems that while many lower grade 
positions are being abolished there never is one abolished in the higher 
grades; but, on the contrary, they are constantly increasing higher 
grades. That has resulted in boosting the Federal payroll to an almost 
unbelievable degree. That is one of the things we are greatly inter- 
ested in finding out about and where we want to take some corrective 
action. 

Mr. Roserts. There are a number of explanations for that. I would 
like to proffer 1 or 2 and then call on Dr. Shaw because we do have 
an area of research where this very thing has occurred. 

I think it is inevitable that in Government, as Government grows 
and gets bigger and we begin to get more mechanized facilities with 
which to do the work, the number of jobs in the lower levels will de- 
crease. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Roserts. That will be particularly true in grades 1 and 2. 

Mr. JoHNANSEN. How many of the 2,063 anticipated reductions in 
employment, and I note they are anticipated and are not actual, are 
due to that very factor ? 

Mr. Roserts. I have not analyzed the 2,063 to see how many are 
due to that factor. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I want to be fair to the gentleman. Please under- 
stand me, Mr. Secretary, but it is that lack of analysis with relation to 
the review of vacancies that is so upsetting to me. 

Mr. Roserts. To me the important thing would be that there are 
2,063 vacancies that will not be filled. 

Mr. Jonansen. That is all to the good, but with all of the emphasis 
placed on the reviewing of vacancies I am desperately anxious to know 
what dividends all over the Government that particular program is 
yielding, and that is the thing that we have no testimony in the record 
about. There is nothing to show accomplished results. Do I make 
myself clear? 

Mr. Roserts. I am afraid you do not. If we are eliminating 2,063 
positions—— 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Which you say you hope to do. 

Mr. Roserts. Which we aim to do by June 30, yes, sir, by attrition. 
We cannot do it otherwise. If you were to cut then off as of Septem- 
ber when the Budget Bureau letter came out, you would have to do it 
by reduction in force. You would not be able to do it by attrition. 
We, therefore, are working against a forward date of June 30. On 
an attrition basis it has to be that way; you cannot do it otherwise. 

Mr. JoHansen. But as of now, December 3, would there not have 
been some accomplished by attrition ? 

Mr. Roserts. Surely. 

Mr. Jouansen. Of course, those are the figures which we do not 
have. 

Mr. Roserts. We would be glad to tell you what progress we have 
made. 

Mr. Davis. I believe I requested previously that those analyses be 
placed in the record ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, I believe you did. 
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Mr. Beckwortu. When you place that information in the record 
could you indicate which category each of the jobs falls into? 

Mr. Berrs. Which categories? Do you mean by grades? 

Mr. Beckwortu. How many in grade 1, how many in grade 2, grade 
3, grade 11, and so on. 

r. Roperrs. I don’t see how we can do that if we are going to do 
it by attrition. I don’t know if Mary Jones, grade 4, will resign in 
April or 

Mr. Beckwortn. I mean at the time the final figures are submitted. 

Mr. Roserts. We will have to wait until after June 30. 

Mr. Beckwortu. That is all right. I would like to see which 
grades. 

Mr. Roserts. After June 30 we can; yes. 

Mr. BeckworrH. One question with reference to the supergrades, 
the 15’s you mentioned you added. How many of those were advanced 
within the Department as contrasted with new people and those who 
came in from the outside ¢ 

Mr. Berrs. On the 15 new positions, there are 3 that are currently 
vacant. Of the 12, I think all 12 were promoted from within the 
Department. 

Mr. Beckworrn. With reference to the 200, about how many were 
promoted from within the Department ? 

Mr. Berrs. Two hundred supergrades ? 

Mr. Beckwortn. Yes. 

Mr. Berrs. We have 113 supergrades in 16, 17, and 18. 

Mr. Beckworrn. I thought you mentioned you had 15, and then 
you mentioned 200. Did I misunderstand ¢ 

Mr. Davis. 293 mentioned as of June 30. 

Mr. Berts. Fifteen of the total of 200 plus, Congress made avail- 
able to all agencies of the Government. We received 15, but we had 
98 before, so we have 113 at the present time. 

Mr. BeckwortrH. How many of that 113 were filled by promotion 
from within? 

Mr. Berrs. About 100 filled by promotions from within. 

Mr. Becxwortn. With reference to the others, were most of those 
filled from within or did you get new people ? 

Mr. Berrs. I would have to answer in a general way that most of 
the higher grade positions in the Department are filled by promotion 
from within because we have a very definite promotion-from-within 
policy. 

Mr. Beckwortru. So what it amounts to mainly is getting better 
jobs for people that already have jobs. That is the net effect? 

Mr. Berrts. It presumes that with the higher grade they have 
higher responsibilities. 

Mr. Becxworrn. The people who have jobs in the Government are 
getting better jobs; that is the net effect ? 

Mr. Roserts. That may be the net effect, but I would not say that 
is the reason for it. 

Mr. Breoxworrn. I do not say that is the reason for it. I say that 
is the net effect. Do you concede that ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 
Mr. Beckwortn. Sir? 
Mr. Roperts. Yes. 
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Mr. Beckwortu. I wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. CuNNiINGHAM. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In your statement you say : 

The expansion and intensification in the field of utilization research has also 
been a contributing factor to the increase in the number of higher level positions 
required in the Agricultural Research Service. This program has been strength- 


ened in an effort to find new uses and new industrial products for surplus 
agricultural commodities. 


I am very much interested in that program, having a close personal 
friendship with Mr. Welsh, who is an authority on that subject. I 
would like to know how many people have been added to Agricultural 
Research, some comparative figure such as September 30 of this year 
as compared to September 30 a year ago which would give me ‘some 
idea, if the people are coming in that program, that something really 
is being done with it. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Cunningham, I can give you some idea of how 
that program has been increased, dollarwise. I am not sure I have 
the related employment figures with me. 

Utilization research and development work in the Department in 
terms of funds appropriated for it oer from $11,745,000 in 1957 
to $18,215,000 in the current fiscal yea 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Would it be seminictal for you to send in the 
figures as to what the employment is for September 30 of this year as 
compared to a year ago ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir; we will be glad to. 

(The information follows :) 

TOTAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 

September 30, 1957: 19,822* (of which 1,476 were engaged in utilization 
research). 

September 30, 1958: 21,070* (of which 1,525 were engaged in utilization 
research ). 


Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. I was interested in the matter of the corn refer- 
endum. Do you say you do not have, offhand, the people who might 
be released as a result of the referendum ?¢ 

Mr. Roserrs. I do not, but will put it in the record. 

Mr. CunnincHuam. I wonder if you can tell me how this reduction 
will be accomplished. You say these people work for the county 
committees. Would it be up to the county committee to eliminate 
those positions ¢ 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunnincHam. What if they did not eliminate positions that 
we know are no longer necessary? How would you be able to get 
that done? 

Mr. Roserts. The funds for the county committees are provided to 
them through allotments from funds in the Department. From the 
current allotments we will withdraw funds that were allotted for 
acreage-control programs on corn. 


1 Includes full-time, part-time, and intermittent employees. 
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Mr. Cunnineuam. In other words, you know exactly how much 
money you are spending for that ? 

Mr. Ropserts. Yes. We merely withdraw the allotment. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Will that result in the abolishment of jobs at 
this date or some future date ? 

Mr. Roserts. It will be started this month and it is a matter of 
getting them off the roll as soon as possible. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHNANSEN. It is my understanding from your testimony that 
it is not possible to present to this committee the reductions in em- 
ployment due to the elimination of jobs that are found vacant and 
which there is no use to fill until the end of the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Roserts. By grade. That is what Mr. Beckworth asked for. 

Mr. JonansENn. It is possible, though, to have that report as of now 
covering the period from the President’s directive to this date? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. JoHansen. And that is the information you will supply / 

Mr. Roserts. I understood the chairman asked for that. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. JowHansen. The thing that concerns me again is the tangible 
specific results of both the legislation and the President’s directive, 
and with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to refer to 
Public Law 462 of the 85th Congress, which was the pay bill, which 
relates to that. 

During the 4 years I have been on the committee I have been con- 
cerned with giving effective force to the intent of the Congress and 
of this committee and this provision, which is section 9 of the bill, 
reads as follows: 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget is authorized and directed to pro- 
vide by regulation for the absorption from the respective applicable appropria- 
tions or funds available for the fiscal year in which this act is enacted and for 
the immediate succeeding fiscal years, by the respective departments, agencies, 
establishments, and corporations in the executive branch, to such extent as the 
Director deems practicable of the cost of the increases in basic compensation 
provided by this act. 

Mr. Davis. If my memory serves me correctly, the gentleman from 
Michigan who is now speaking offered that amendment. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. And it is one of the finest amendments offered to an 
appropriation bill since I have been in Congress. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you. I wanted you to understand the basis 
for my intense interest in the matter because I think the Secretary 
will recall that at the time of his appearance in March 1957 I raised 
the point again in connection with these reductions, saying I would 
like to know if this committee, with the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment, is able to effect some reduction in personnel and some savings 
and specifically will these savings ever be reflected to the benefit of 
the taxpayer. 

The thing that concerns me is the fact we will be faced in Congress 
with the problem of curtailing expenditures in some of the non- 
defense departments. It will be a matter of desperate urgency. I 
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want to be completely fair and I do not want to be ungracious, but 
to me-it is a matter.of desperate urgency that we be “able to nail 
the thing down and talk specifics—not intents or hopes for the future— 
but specific, measurable results. 

Mr. Roserts. I appreciate your comments and I understand your 
point fully. We are in sympathy with it. 

By way of summary and clarifying our position, let me say this: 
With respect to the directive from the Bureau of the Budget that 

called for a 2-percent reduction, we will make that 2-percent reduc- 

tion and that will result in a reduction of over $4.5 million for this 
year from appropriations and $1,032,000 from other than appro- 
priated funds. 

In addition—and I want to emphasize this—there will be reflected 
in the budget for 1960 and future years the absorption which we will 
make of the Pay Act costs this year which will total about $10,658,000. 
That is a reduction which will be made in salary costs absorbed this 
year and those absorptions will be reflected in the base for 1960 and 
future years. 

Mr. Jonansen. More power to you. 

Mr. Roserrs. And that is equally true of this postal rate increase 
where we are absorbing about $1 million of the $2.1 million in in- 
creased postal rate costs. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I certainly am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Roserts. Shall I continue, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. The next point raised by the committee is wage-board 
pay. 

VI. WAGE-BOARD PAY 


Instructions have been issued in this Department to our agencies 
that Public Law 85-872 shall be observed in determining the rate 
of basic compensation to be applied to wage-board employees. Due 
to the fact that some of the Department agencies use employees for 
occupations which are peculiar to our programs we must conduct 
our own surveys. We cannot rely solely on other agencies for wage 
data. In such cases we require that the new wage rate shall be placed 
into effect within 45 days after the wage survey is ordered. In other 
cases where determination of the wage rate is dependent on data 
obtained from other Federal agencies, we require that the new rate 
shall be placed into effect 20 days after receipt of the data 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you at that point, does your r Department 
make use of the Defense Department’s wage surveys ? 

Mr. Roserts. To the extent that they can be applied in agricul- 
ture—yes, by all means. We want to do this rather than make any 
unnecessary surveys ourselves. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. In instances where both a survey is conducted and 
wage data is obtained from other Federal agencies, we have required 
that the data shall be obtained from other Federal agencies suffi- 
ciently in advance so that information from both sources will be 
received before the end of the 45-day period, thus not delaying the 
establishment of the new rate. Generally, no continuing problems 
are anticipated in complying with 45-day provision. 
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In some of our agencies, wage rates have been set for areas com- 
prising several States. It has been possible in the past, due to the lack 
of time limitations, to handle changes in rates necessitated by shifts 
in population growths and influx of industrial plants on a wide 
geographic basis. Under the 45-day provision, it will be necessary to 
establish wage rates on a more restrictive basis in order to assure com- 
pliance with the law. Instead of one rate for several States, rates 
will be established by locality. This will increase the workload of 
some of.our. wage boards. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. We shall be glad to 
answer any further questions the committee has. 

Mr. Davis. As far as I am concerned I think I asked just about 
all the questions, time permitting, I was interested in as we went 
along. 

Do any members of the committee have further questions ? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. In your statement you said: 


The Agricultural Research Service has had an increase in employment of ap- 
proximately 2,500 during the 3-year period September 1955 to September 195s. 
The research programs conducted by this agency, particularly those relative to 
crops, farm and land management, livestock disease— 

and I emphasize “livestock disease”— 


and utilization of agricultural products have been substantially strengthened. 
Appropriations have been increased from $41,914,000 in fiscal year 1956 to $59,- 
045,000 in fiscal year 1959 for these activities. The plant and animal disease and 
pest control and regulatory activities for which the Agricultural Research Serv 
ice is responsible have likewise been increased. 

I have at hand a letter written by one of my colleagues on the full 
committee, Mr. Rees of Kansas, addressed to one of his constituents, 
a veterinarian, and I will quote two paragraphs from that letter: 

With further reference to our correspondence regarding your return to work 
with the Agricultural Research Service and your desire for reassignment to the 
Animal Disease Eradication Division, I have received a report from Washington 
as to the reason for your application not having been approved. 

Since 1956, there has been a major shift in emphasis on the Agricultural Re- 
search Service programs and in the appropriations for carrying on the work of 
this Service. Because of this change in emphasis on programs, the Service is 
faced with the necessity of not only assigning all new hires to the Meat Inspection 
Division but, also, of reassigning employees to meat inspection from animal- 
disease eradication. These reassignments still are being made. 


Is there not a substantial contradiction in what you have said to 
the committee / 
Mr. Roserts. I would have to know what kind of work he applied 
for. 

Mr. Suaw. As I understood it, he was applying to the Animal 
Disease Eradication Division for employment, and the reply from the 
Department was that all new hires were being placed in the meat- 
inspection program. Neither of these programs involve research. 
These are regulatory activities, such as inspecting the meats at the 
processing plants. 
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Mr. Gross. It would seem to me he would fit in the program of 
animal-disease eradication. 

Mr. Suaw. I think what was told the man was that he could be em- 
ployed with the meat-inspection group and that, as soon as we were 
able to increase the employment in the Animal Disease Eradication 
Division, as vacancies occurred, he would be transferred to the work 
he desired. 

Mr. Roserrs. It sounds like what we are saying to him is, he wanted 
something in the animal-disease-eradication work, but we replied that 
emphasis was being placed on meat inspection and research. 

Mr. Gross. I understand what is said in the letter, but I do not 
understand how it jibes with what you are saying today to this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Roserrs. We have said to the committee that the research work, 
even in animal-disease research, is being substantially increased. 
What he is asking for, as I understand it, is work in the animal- 
disease-eradication program. 

Mr. Gross. That does not dovetail with the research program ? 

Mr. Roperts. No. It is carried on in a different division. 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Chairman, I know a little about this case. Mr. 
Johnson knows more about it. This man was returning from the 
service and wanted to be reemployed, and it seems to me if there were 
jobs for veterans in work closely allied to what he was applying for 
somebody could have said, “Here is a place for you.’ 

Mr. Suaw. We said there was a place for him in meat inspection, 
where we were hiring new people. 

Mr. Beten. What about research ? 

Mr. Suaw. I would have to look at the case to see if he is qualified 
for research. 

Mr. Roserts. Let me get the name of the man, following the hearing, 
and we will look into the case. 

Mr. Davis. If you will do that. While we are on the subject of 
research, I note some information we have that the Agricultural 
Research Service staff was increased from 12,500 in 1954 to 18,000 in 
1958, including all employees. What was the reason for this sub- 
stantial increase ? 

Mr. Roserts. I do not have the 1954 comparison. The comparison 
we were using shows an increase of 2,560 in the Agricultural Research 
Service from September 1955 to September 1958. As I stated earlier, 
about 1,500 of that was in connection with regulatory activities, and 
primarily brucellosis eradication. 

Mr. Davis. When you are furnishing the information that I believe 
you were to furnish about that, I would ‘like to know about that increase 
from 12,500 in 1954 to 18,000 in 1958. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 
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(The information follows :) 


The reference to 18,000 employees in the Agricultural Research Service in fiscal 
year 1958 represents the estimated average annual employment for that year as 
shown in the 1958 budget. Actual average annual employment in fiscal year 1958 
was 16,903. A comparison of fiscal years 1954 and 1958 is as follows: 


Agricultural research service 
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Programs with major increases are as follows: 
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Farm research, including crops and livestock, soil and water, and 
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Net increase 


Mr. Davis. It is my information that meat inspection and poultry 
inspection are set up under two administrative staffs. Are meat- 
inspection and poultry-inspection functions so different that it is 
necessary and advisable to set them up under 2 administrative staffs, 
1 under Agricultural Research and 1 under Agricultural Marketing ? 

Mr. Roserts. The meat- inspection service has traditionally been in 
the Agricultural Research Service for many years. It was transferred 
temporar ily to the War Food Administration during World War II, 
and at the close of the war it was placed again in the Agricultural 
Research Service. 

When the mandatory poultry-inspection proposal was under con- 
sideration during two sessions of Congress, there was considerable 
discussion about whether mand: itory poultry inspection should be in 
Agriculture or in Food and Drug, and, if in Agriculture, where it 
should be placed. There was a tremendous difference of opinion 
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in the Congress and in the Department and among the trade groups 
and others who were interested. 

In the draft of the bill that was finally passed, it was decided it 
should be placed in Agriculture, and that its placement there should 
be left with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

When the Secretary, on the passage of that bill, looked at the 
problem and was faced with the need for getting ‘the mandatory 
poultry inspection in effect by the statutory date, and since the 
nucleus of it would be the voluntary: work on poultry inspection that 
had been carried on, it was determined that, at least until we got it 
underway, it would be best to leave it where the voluntary inspection 
had been conducted. 

When the appropriation bill for 1959 was considered by the Appro- 
priations Committee in the House, they reported out a bill which 
consolidated the funds for these two services and suggested the 
Secretary consider consolidating them. 

That aroused a good deal of criticism from some Members of 
Congress, particularly those who had handled the Mandatory Poultry 
Inspection Act, and there was quite a discussion on the floor pro and 
con about it. 

When the appropriation bill got over to the Senate, the Senate took 
the position that poultry inspection should stay in the Agricultural 
Marketing Service and that meat inspection ought to remain in the 
Agricultural Research Service, and so reported on the bill in the 
Senate. 

The conference committee decided to leave it that way but to ask the 
Secretary to review the question again and see whether there were 
advantages that would result from the coordination or consolidation 
of these services. They asked the Secretary to report back to the 
next session of the Congress. That study is now being made. What 
the results will be, I do not yet know. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you knew more about that than I did. 

Mr. Roperts. It is a highly controversial issue, I assure you. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions, gentlemen / 

Mr. Secretary, you made the suggestion at the beginning of your 
statement or somewhere along in there that you felt conferences be- 
tween our staff and your Department were helpful in a lot of these 
matters, and since our time is so limited here as it is in all these hear- 
ings, I think it not only would be helpful but necessary that there 
be a lot of these conferences. 

Mr. Roserts. We will be glad to cooperate in every way. There are 
some complexities here, in the wage structure, and so on, that I do not 
think we could go into here. 

Mr. Davis. 1 want to say you have been very cooperative with our 
committee and with the staff, for which we are very grateful. 

Mr. Roserts. We will continue to cooperate in every way possible. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Of the reductions you propose, how many of these re- 
ductions will come from the corn referendum cutback ? 

Mr. Roserts. This did not take into consideration the corn referen- 
dum cutback. 
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Mr. Gross. Not at all? 

Mr. Roserts. No. But, as I stated before, the corn referendum re- 
duction will come primarily in the county association employees who 
were not involved in this reduction plan for Federal employees. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, and your asso- 
ciates, for the information you have given us. We will be in touch 
with you through our staff. 

The committee will meet at 10 a. m. tomorrow morning to hear the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Westand adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the committee adjourned until Thursday, 
December 4, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1958 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIvIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 213, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

Our hearing this morning is a continuation of the hearings that 
we have had all this week receiving reports from various Government 
departments as to the progress made in carrying out the program of 
this subcommittee and in carrying out the directive of the President 
for a reduction in personnel and improvement in manpower utilization 
procedures. 

One of the first principles of the program of this subcommittee was 
to urge departments and agencies, insofar as possible, to set a goal 
for reduction in personnel and to achieve that goal insofar as possible 
through attrition. 

We asked the departments and agencies to continue functional 
studies and surveys in order that the final result—the positions va- 
cated—would be the least important functions, and mostly those, in 
fact, which were not necessary at all. . 

The military departments were the only ones who were willing to 
come out four-square and tell us 4 years ago that they were willing 
to set a goal for reduction of personnel. Their goal at that time was 
70,000. They hoped to reach that goal within a year. Because of 
the world situation that was not possible but they continued to hammer 
away at the need for eliminating unnecessary positions. Today that 
goal has been reached and exceeded. They have reduced, in fact, by 
87,000. They have in addition reported to us that our defenses today 
are stronger than they were then and that a major part of this in- 
creased strength is the elimination of unnecessary positions, stream- 
lining their activities, and doing away with duplicate functions. 

They have also informed us that they are continuing this program 
of our subcommittee and hope to do even more along this line. 

I am going to ask that departments and agencies which have not 
cooperated and which have not set goals and which have not weeded 
out the unnecessary functions to start right from today and from 
this time on to do so. I intend to serve notice to the witnesses that 
will be appearing here between now and the end of our hearings on 
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Friday to come prepared, with the approval of the head of their de- 
partment and agency, to get behind the program which has demon- 
strated itself to be so thoroughly effective. 

We are pleased to have this morning representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, headed by the Honorable 
Elliot L. Richardson, Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Before the witness begins, I wonder if I could make 
a brief statement? I should like to associate myself completely with 
the statement made by the chairman. I should like to make the 
further observation that I noted yesterday reference on several occa- 
sions to the term “austerity” in their programing of personnel as far 

as the Department of Defense agencies were concerned. I regret to 
say that I saw no reference to the word “austerity” in the testimony 
yesterday afternoon, and I await with interest any evidence of the 
use of that term or the application of that principle by the subsequent 
witnesses before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Johansen. I appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Richardson, we are pleased to have you with us this morning. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I do, Mr. Chairman. Has it been distributed to 
the members of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I see a copy of it here. Thank you,sir. You may 
proceed to make your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY RUFUS E. MILES, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRA- 

TION, AND DAVID T. STANLEY, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 

MANAGEMENT POLICY 





Mr. Ricnarvson. Mr. Chairman, I am accompanied by Mr. Rufus 
E. Miles, who is sitting on my right, the Director of Administration 
for the Department of Health, E ‘ducation, and Welfare, and by Mr. 
David T. Stanley, sitting on my left, who is the Director of the Office 
of Management Policy for the Department. There may well be ques- 
tions, Mr. liaslaen, Ye the committee, which these gentlemen will be 
able to answer better than I can, and I would like to be able to cail 
upon them to do so. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; thank you. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. On behalf of Secretary Flemming, who regrets 
very much his inability to take part in your hearing, may I say that I 
appreciate very much the opportunity to meet with the committee and 
to present to you some of our experience and problems in the area 
of your interest. Our Department has been facing the problems 
enumerated by your committee in a period when we have been called 
upon to render ever-increasing services. It has been most diflicult for 
our resources to keep pace with our needs, 

Before getting into such detailed facts as the committee may wish to 
discuss, I should like to present a statement about the nature of our 
Department’s programs and problems. My associates and I are pre- 
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pared to discuss the points listed in the chairman’s letter of November 
4, 1958, in such detail as you desire, and will be glad to furnish other 
information. 

Although the committee is generally aware of the additional pro- 
grams which have been aeenssilaad by legislation as part of the mission 
of this Department, it may be useful to recapitulate with particular 
reference to developments of the last 3 years. This period saw the 
enactment of the following pieces of legislation, among others: 

1. The 1955 and 1956 laws which inaugurated the national health 
survey, the expanded water pollution and air pollution programs, and 
added extensive training responsibilities for professional nursing, 
practical nursing, and public health personnel ; 

2. Transfer in July 1955 of the Indian health program from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (Interior Department) to the Public Health 
Service; 

3. Legislation to enlarge and strengthen the role of the Food and 
Drug Administration is controlling the use in foods of pesticides and 
food additives; 

4, Legislation in 1956 to develop rural library services ; 

5. The Social Security Amendments of 1956 and 1958 which ex- 
tended old-age and survivors insurance coverage to millions of addi- 
tional people, inaugurated and then expanded the disability program ; 
increased benefits ; and made other basic changes ; 

6. The National Defense Education Act of 1958 with its provisions 
for grants, loans, and fellowships; and for increased research. 

Mr. JoHAnseN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JonanseNn. Is it a fair statement to say that while the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare undoubtedly has acquired 
substantially additional burdens through this legislation that with 
respect to some of it, and certainly with respect to the National De- 
fense Education Act, the Department, and particularly the Office of 

“ducation, lobbied to help secure the enactment of that legislation ? 

Mr. Rrcwarpson. I do not think I could agree, Mr. Johansen, that 
the Office or the Department lobbied in any strict sense of that word, 
as I understand it. We provided information to whatever Congress- 
men or committees were interested in receiving information about the 
background and justification for the administration’s recommenda- 
tions, as we would with respect to any other administration proposal. 

Mr. JoHansen. Well, certainly, you would not say that the Depart- 
ment or the Office of Education were in any way unfriendly to the 
enactment of that legislation ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would not; no, sir. The legislation embodied 
substantially the recommendations made by the Department and the 
President, and we were naturally interested in their being understood 
and, if possible, adopted by the Congress. 

Mr. Jonansen. Is it correct that a report containing information 
on the availability of private scholarships, including those that are 
not being utilized, was released by the Department, not during the de- 
bate on the issue, but after the enactment of the law? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I do not know, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. I would be very interested to have an answer to that 
question. 
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Mr. Ricwarpson. I would be glad to look into that. 

Mr. Jouansen. I would be very much interested in having an answer 
to that question for the record. 

(The information follows :) 


The Office of Education states that its publication, Financial Aid for Graduate 
Students—Fellowships, was published September 5, 1957. Another publication 
entitled “Undergraduate Students—Scholarships,’ was published September 25, 
1957. These were made avilable for the debate on the issue. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We did release all the information we had, based 
upon a survey of financial aid at institutions of higher education which 
had been going on for some months prior to hearings on that act, and 
during the hearings on the act. In fact, as I reeall it, we made it 
available to the Committee on Education and Labor at the time of our 
appearance before that committee, and I do not recall any subse- 
quent study, but I would be glad to look into it. 

Mr. Jonansen. I would appreciate it if you would check to de- 
termine whether there was such a report released. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would be glad to do so. 

Mr. Davis. Along that line, Mr. Richardson, and while we are talk- 
ing about the new programs that were placed upon the Department, 
do you have any existing programs which were stopped? While 
there are new programs being added on, are there any old programs 
which are being concluded and wound up / 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Not that I can think of in the recent 4 or 5 years. 
The administration has, as I am sure you know, recommended the 
turning back to the States of the programs of vocational education and 
waste-treatment construction on the basis of making available to the 
States at the same time a proportion of the telephone tax which could 
be used to finance those programs but, certainly, in recent years the 
pattern on the whole has been one of the conferring of new responsi- 
bilities upon the Department without significant eliminations of old 
ones. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it seems to be a trend in the Federal Government, 
and, as far as that goes, in the State and local governments also, that, 
once any kind of a program is ever instituted, it never is eliminated. 
It runs from then on, forever. 

Mr. RicHarpson. Well, there were, of course, depression and war- 
time programs in our field that were eliminated. There was a school- 
construction program during the depression and there was a college 
student loan program during the war. 

Those are examples of programs that were eliminated, but, by and 
large, while our programs have increased, it is also true, Mr. Chair- 
man, ‘that the relationship between Federal programs in the field of 
health, education, and welfare, outside of the old-age and survivors 
insurance, have not increased relative to State programs. In fact, the 
relative expenditure of Federal funds for these purposes is at exactly 
the same percentage of the total that it was in 1953, notwithstanding 
the dollar increase, because during that period the States and local 
communities have also increased their investment in human resources 
through education and social-service work, health research, and so on. 
Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 
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Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I am particularly happy to hear 
that acknowledgement in view of the record: that was built up in the 
hearings on the aid-to-education legislation—that the Federal Gov- 
ernment simply had to get into it because the States were defaulting 
on the job. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; that is correct. I would certainly like, if it should 
ever be possible, to have some information to go into these hearings 
that programs have been eliminated, resulting in the elimination of 
some positions. Now, these two that you did mention; did that cause 
elimination of any positions in the Department? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. You mean the vocational education and waste- 
treatment programs ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Well, those require legislation. 

Mr. Davis. Also, the scholarship program which you mentioned. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The one which we had during the war ? 

Mr. Jonansen. I think he is referring to the wartime measures and 
not the sewage-disposal program. 

Mr. Davis. No; the two programs he mentioned which have been 
eliminated. You know if that caused the elimination of any positions 
in the Department ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I would assume 
that it did. Perhaps Mr. Miles knows. His knowledge goes back 
much further than mine. 

Mr. Mies. Mr. Chairman, during the depression, the predecessor 
agency, the Federal Security Agency which later was converted to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, had in it the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration, both of 
which were abolished when they outgrew their usefulness. When the 
war came on and subsequently, as Mr. Richardson has pointed out, 
there were wartime programs which existed, and following the war 
they were abolished and the positions involved in their administration 
were likewise abolished. 

Mr. Davis. Well, actually, were some positions eliminated ? 

Mr. Mixes. There were at the time. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that is certainly encouraging. Now, Mr. Richard- 
son, I do not know whether you would prefer to do it now or take it 
up after you complete your statement, but, either now or then, I 
would like to have you indicate to the committee the number of addi- 
tional people required for each of the additional programs which you 
have outlined here. There are seven of them listed in your statement. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would be glad to do that at this point, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I am not sure I have it broken down in exactly the 
same pattern, but I am sure I have all the information here. I will 
not be able to do it in exactly the same order as they are set forth 
here. 

The National Defense Education Act has currently authorized a 
total additional number of 175 new positions. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Now, that is since the enactment of the legislation ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I am not sure what the number actually recruited 
is. That isthe number authorized. 
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Mr. Jonansen. Authorized and projected ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes; with the existing funds. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Had there been any additional prior to the enact- 
ment of the legislation in anticipation of that act ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. No. I should make clear that we have budgeted 
for the balance of this fiscal year an additional number above the 
175 to which I referred, which would bring the total by the end of 
this fiscal year, on June 30, 1959, up to 305. 

Mr. Gross. 305? 

Mr. RicHarpson. 305 new positions. 

Mr. Gross. Well, that 175 figure is out the window? It is actually 
305; is that correct ? 

Mr. RicHarpson. The 175 is the currently authorized number and 
the other number is the number budgeted for June 30, 1959. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Is that a “plus” over the 175 ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No; it includes the 175. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman, just to get it clear to me, there 
are 175 authorized now, and you mean, Mr. Richardson, you will go 
up to 305 when the new budget year begins? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. [ will ask Mr. Miles to explain the distinction. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. What I mean is you have 175 authorized now 
which you will fill, 1 presume, as you go along, and then come June 
30 you would have 305 ? 

Mr. Mixes. The situation is this, sir: We have funds appropriated 
now for 175 positions. When the Congress convenes in January we 
expect to ask for a supplemental appropriation for the balance of this 
fiscal year. This was apparently contemplated by the Appropriations 
Committee at the time when they considered the original request. 
They cut back the appropriation sharply from the original request, 
and in effect invited us to come back in January after we had deter- 
mined more precisely what our needs were, and then ask for a 
supplemental for the balance of the year. 

So, we will ask for the difference between 175 and 305 as a 
supplemental. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Then, the net result will be—if you get what you 
request—a total of 305? 

Mr. Mites. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, one other question at this point. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. How many people do you have in the Education Depart- 
ment now of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. 1,070 as of June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Gross. 1,070? 

Mr. RicHarpson. Wait a minute. I was reading the wrong figure; 
686 in the Office of Education as of that date. So, this would represent 
quite a substantial increase in the aggregate employment for the 
Office. 

Mr. Gross. I would say it would. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. What was the number and date again ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. June 30, 1958, 

The total employment of the Office of Education was 686. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. So, this would place it closer to the 1,000 mark 
total ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Chairman, going back to your question on ‘the. other items 
iven here, this may not be exactly comparable, but. the ‘increases 
in the Public Health Service to carry out the responsibilities are 
national health survey, 37; water pollution control, 347; air pollution 
control, 248; and training (1956 act), 27; making a total of 659. 

Mr. Davis. New positions ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. The transfer to the Department and the 
Public Health Service of the Indian health program brought: an ad- 
ditional 4,781 employees to the Department. That includes increases 
since the transfer. I have somewhere the actual figure transferred. 

Mr. Gross. That is what we want, the total transfers and then the 
increases. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The total number transferred was 3,574. That 
was on July 1, 1955. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. That was at the time of the transfer ? 

Mr. Ricrarpson. At the time of the transfer. The figure 4,781 
which I gave you was the number employed in the Indian health pro- 
gram as of June 30, 1958. As you realize, I am sure, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, the program was transferred to the 
Public Health Service for the reason that it was believed that it had 
been falling behind its overall responsibilities and needed to be 
expanded. 

r. Davis. Does the figure 4,781 include the 3,574 who were trans- 
ferred July 1, 1955? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Davis. And then 1,201 added to that since that time ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes, sir, 1,207. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 1,207. I believe it is. 

Mr. Jonansen. That is a 33-percent increase, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Why was it necessary to increase the number of em- 
ployees there ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Mr. Chairman, transfer was enacted by the Con- 
gress after receiving testimony from representatives of the Bureau of 
Indian A ffairs—Department of Interior, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and of various other groups, including In- 
dian tribes. The survey of health services for American Indians was 
made after the transfer at the request of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, 84th Congress, 1st session—Report numbered 228 
on 1956 appropriation. 

Mr. Davis. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, of course, remained in 
operation and retained all the functions it had prior to that time 
except this health program, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Davis. You would not know, I guess, whether there has been an 
increase in number of employees in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. It is fair to say, 
on the basis of the study of the whole Indian health program which we 
have made in collaboration with outside observers of it, that it does 
require or should have further gradual expansion over a period of 
time. 
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Mr. Davis. Can you give us just a brief rundown of what health 
services the Bureau of Indian Affairs was giving prior to this transfer 
and what improvements you have made since that time ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson, I have a prepared statement on that. 

Mr. Davis. Is that a part of your prepared statement here? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. It is not included in the statement you have, I 
would be glad to read it to you and then submit it for the record, or 
simply submit it for the record. 

Mr. Davis. Just highlight it at this point, and let it go in the record. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. All right, sir. 

First, let me describe the need for increases in staffing of hospitals 
as of the transfer. Prior to July 1, 1955, half of the hospitals had 
only one staff physician. 

Mr. Davis. How many hospitals were there ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Fifty-six. It may have been slightly higher than 
that at the time. Practically none of these hospitals were providing 
minimum hours of essential bedside care. Very few had a safe and 
efficient pharmacy program. 

No general hospitals, except those which had tuberculosis units, 
had medical social workers. Few maintained adequate medical ree- 
ords essential in proper diagnosis and treatment. Except in medical 
centers and tuberculosis sanatorium, and a few of the larger general 
hospitals, there were no dietitians to provide adequate dietetic and 
nutrition services. Nearly all facilities, includng staff housing, were 
obsolete, rundown, and inadequately equipped. 

Mr. Davis. How many patients would these hospitals have on the 
average ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The total patient load, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Davis. Per hospital. I want to get some kind of idea just what 
kind of hospitals these are. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I will ask Mr. Miles to comment on that. 

Mr. Mixes. For the most part, Mr. Chairman, they would average 
below 50 beds. They are small hospitals scattered all over the western 
part of the United States and Alaska. 

Mr. Davis. Are they pretty well filled to capacity ? 

Mr. Mires. Many of them are. There are a few of them in isolated 
locations that are not. We have been trying to close out ones where 
it was more economical to see that patient care was provided at a 
community hospital if community hospitals could possibly provide 
adequate service. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, I made a trip out to New Mexico and 
Arizona and observed at firsthand the provision of care for these 
patients, and I was amazed at the amount of time which these doctors 
and nurses put in voluntarily, away beyond what can normally be 
expected of anybody in terms of staying until 8, 9, and 10 o'clock at 
night to take care of patients who may walk 20 miles to a hospital or 
an outpatient clinic, and soon. They are very severely overloaded in 
many areas in terms of the provision of care. 

The morbidity and mortality rates of Indians when we took over 
the program were about the same as for the United States population 
in the 19th century, and we have been attempting to bring up the 
health status and bring down the mortality and morbidity rates. + In 
the last 3 years there has been marked improvement in the morbidity 
and mortality rates among Indians. 
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_ Mr. Davis. What do you refer to when you say “morbidity rates”? 

Mr. Mixes. Morbidity rates refers to the rates of illness, particu- 
larly with respect to communicable diseases, the percentage of the 
population afilicted with illness. ’ 

r. Davis. How does the efficiency of the operation of those -hos- 
pitals compare with hospitals of the military and Veterans’ Admin- 
istration ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We have a comparison, the ratio of employees to 
patients, Mr. Chairman, which I think is the only comparison. we 
have that would be at all meaningful, although there are quite sub- 
stantial differences in the character of the hospitals concerned, The 
number of employees per 100 patients in the Indian hospitals is 134 
to 100. In the Veterans’ Administration hospitals it is 147 to, 100. 
In the Public Health Service marine hospitals, the ratio is 133 to 100. 

Mr. Chairman, if you would like me to, I might go back to the 
question ait 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell us briefly where these 1,207 additional 
employees went? I do not mean where each one of them went, but 
I mean the functional areas to which they were sent. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Since the Indian health program was transferred, 
about half of the staff increases have been in professional personnel 
and auxiliary technical-service personnel. 

Mr. Davis. What do those terms include? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Nurses, laboratory technicians, and so on. 

Mr. Davis. Physicians ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Physicians in the first instance, and then their 
staff assistants. So about half of all the increase has been in the 
category of physicians, X-ray technicians, laboratory technicians, 
nurses—in other words, professional and semiprofessional people who 
have been used to build up the staffs of these hospitals. 

The number of hospital physicians has about doubled, enabling the 
Public Health Service to staff nearly all the Indian hospitals with 
at least two physicians. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of cases do you have in these Indian hos- 
pitals? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. A great many of them are cases of communicable 
diseases, including tuberculosis. Of course, there are a lot of acci- 
dent cases, just physical injury. There are cases requiring a .con- 
siderable amount of dental care to be rendered. 

Mr. Davis. Do you furnish that in the hospitals? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, in the outpatient clinics. 

Mr. Davis. Do they have dentists who also travel to the Indian 
communities ? 

Mr. Mires. I think they have a few trailers, yes. 

Mr. Sraniey. May I add something to that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. : 

Mr. Srantey. The dental program has considerable stress on pre- 
ventive functions, but it does relieve emergency situations in the 
hospitals. 

To go on a little more with your earlier question, the Indians in the 
hospitals have a much higher proportion of diseases that are not so 
much a problem to the white population any more, such as pneumonia 
and intestinal diseases which result from the housing and sanitation 
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conditions. A very large number of the patients, particularly in the 
eee suffer from bronchitis, bronchial pneumonia, and that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. Davis. Do they have typhoid fever ? 

Mr. Stantey. From time totime. This is not a major problem an 
more to the extent it used to be, although it takes a great deal of wor 
on the part of the sanitation group to keep it cut back. 

Mr. Gross. All of those diseases existed before you took over, did 
they not? 

Mr. Stanuey. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Yet the transfer of the Indian hospital care from the 
pe of the Interior to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was for the purpose of providing efficiency and economy, 
At least, that is the story the Congress was told when this transfer was 
made. It was designed to decrease personnel. Yet we find you in- 
crease the personnel by more than 1,000. Where is the economy ? 
There may be some efficiency, but where is the economy in the transfer 
from the Department of the Interior to your Department ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think, Mr. Gross, there are efficiencies involved 
in having the program administered by the Public Health Service, 
which is in a position to recruit physicians and assign 

Mr. Gross. Which is already in the business of operating the Public 
Health hospitals; is that not correct? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. So from the point of view of recruiting 
and assigning of personnel and centralized administrative functions, 
and so on, there undoubtedly have been efficiencies. On the other hand, 
the program as of its transfer required, and even today requires, ex- 
panded staffing simply to do a better job of providing health care to 
the Indian populations. It still is not a level of care which we regard 
as adequate for an arm of the Government charged with rendering 
public health services. 

Mr. Gross. Your costs have gone away up, have they not, since you 
assumed the program from the Department of the Interior ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I do not know whether they have gone up out of 
line with the increase in staff. 

Mr. Gross. You have increased by a third the number of employees, 
have you not? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Yes; that is true, Mr. Gross, and, as my testimony 
would later go on to point out, the survey made by the direction of the 
Congress in 1956 found that adequate public health services and medi- 
eal care of Indians and Alaskan natives would require gradual de- 
velopment of the program over 5 to 10 years to a level of $60 million 
or $65 million annually. The current rate is just over $40 million 
annually. 

So we believe the program should continue to be—— 

Mr. Gross. Of course, that could involve technicians, medicine, and 
everything else. It did not have to be applied to a one-third increase 
in personnel. 


{r. Ricuarpson. I think the main item of expenditure in the pro- 
gram is and would continue to be personnel. 
Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Chairman, at that point may I ask a question? 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 
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Mr. Jouansen. Mr, Secretary, I am perfectly willing to accept the 
statement that the action of the Congress in effecting this transfer 
did contemplate apparently improvement in the service and, therefore, 
did contemplate some increase in personnel. I want to be completely 
fair about that. But I find in the testimony given by.Mr. Luikart 
in November of 1955 before this subcommittee the statement that— 

Since taking over the program on July 1, we have added approximately 3,900 


people. I would like to interpolate and to explain that that includes the 3,400 
transferred from the Bureau of Indian Affairs— 


I assume that is approximately the 3,574 that you referred to— 


and an addition of about 500 since that time under authorities granted by the 
Congress. 

Even if we take your 3,574 and add the 500 referred to in the testi- 
mony 3 years ago, that represents approximately 4,000. I find the 
present figure used is 4,781, or a further increase of 781. 

I have two questions. No. 1, am I to understand that those still 
additional 781 were also under specific authorities granted by the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. To the extent that appropriations were provided 
on the basis of testimony to the Appropriations Committee that the 
funds would be used to staff additional positions. 

Mr. Jonansen. My further question is, since the increase by seven- 
hundred-and-some additional to the increase testified to 3 years ago, 
have we reached a leveling off point in the matter of increased person- 
nel, or is this process of further increases to be continued in 
perpetuity ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I would hope not in perpetuity, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHAnsEeN. Let us make it for a shorter time. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Of course, this is subject to overall budgetary 
considerations which may have an impact on the judgment as to what 
should be done in any given year, but in our judgment there should be 
continuing increases in the personnel of this program from now prob- 
ably through 1965. 

Mr. JoHAnsEN. In what aggregate number, would you estimate? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I shall a my associates if either one of them can 
supply that figure. 

r. JOHANSEN. I realize that probably would have to be a guess, 
but what would be the ideal goal that you would contemplate? 

Mr. Sran ey. Sir, using this $60 million to $65 million level of the 
program, which the survey of health needs of the American Indians 
estimated we should build to over a 5- to 10-year period, and assumin 
something like the present distribution as between personnel costs an 
other costs, this would mean a 40- to 50-percent increase. 

Mr. JonHansen. A 40- to 50-percent increase superimposed on the 
4,700? 

Mr. Mires. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. In other words, that would be 1,800. 

Mr. Mixes. That would be about 2,000 more people. About 6,700 
would be a fairly good guess. 

Mr. Jonansen. You speak of a survey on which that projected ideal 
is based. Was that onde by the Public Health Service? 

Mr. Sran.ey. It was made under the Division of Public Health 
Methods of the Public Health Service on direction of Congress, but 
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included personnel not only from the Public Health Service and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, but also some outside experts, including 

hysicians in communicable diseases. We can submit the report, if you 
ike, sir. It has a listing of the survey staff. 

Mr. Jonansen. Then we would entertain the hope that by 1965 it 
would level off at that poimt? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would hope that would be true. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield at ‘that point ? 

Mr. JoHansen. I am happy to. 

Mr. Davis. What report is that you said you would furnish ? 

Mr. Stan ey. It is a report of the health needs of American Indians. 
Iam sorry I do not have it here. We shall have to supply that. 

Mr. Davis. Would you send one to my office this afternoon. I 
would like to see that. 

Mr. Srantey. Yes, sir; we shall do that. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman, and I 
would be glad also to furnish for the record the statement which I 
quoted from briefly concerning the steps taken to improve health care 
of Indians since the transfer of the program to the Department. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PXPLANATION OF INCREASED EMPLOYMENT IN THE INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAM SINCE 
TRANSFER FROM DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


At the time of the transfer (July 1, 1955), health problems among Indians and 
Alaska natvies were in many respects similar to those found among the rest of 
the population a generation ago. 

Inadequate health services explained to a great extent this depressed condition 
of Indian health. For years, the Indian health program had been plagued by 
shortages of staff, poor and outmoded facilities, and lack of adequate supplies 
and equipment. 

Perhaps the chief argument in support of the transfer was that it might ease 
the staffing problems of the Indian health program. The PHS has within its 
organization the variety of medical and related competencies needed hy the 
Indian health program. Moreover, within the Public Health Service and other 
units in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, well-developed 
machinery exists for collaboration with State agencies in health, welfare, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and related activities.’ 

Involved in the transfer of the Indian health program from the Department 
of the Interior were 3,574 health employees. By September 1958, the total Public 
Health Service Indian health program staff numbered approximately 4,800—an 
increase ef approximately 1,226 empl6yees. 

To move toward accomplishing the basic purpose of the program—raising the 
health status of Indian and Alaska native beneficiaries to a level comparable 
with that of the general population—necessitated correction, as rapidly as 
possible, of gross staff shortages in all program areas. 

Hospital staff increases were needed to raise the personnel standards to at 
least a minimum, thus improving quality of care and economy of operation: 

1. Half of the hospitals, prior to July 1, 1955, had only one staff physician; 
2. Practically none were providing the minimum hours of essential bed- 
side care; 

38. Very few had a safe and efficient pharmacy program; 

4. No general hospitals, except those which had tuberculosis units, had 
medical social workers ; 


1 No reliable figures are available as to the actual number of administrative staff in the 
Domenteneat of Interior which supported this program and were not transferred to the 
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5. Few maintained adequate medical records, so essential in proper 
diagnosis and treatment ; 

6. Except in medical centers and tuberculosis sanatoriums, and a few of the 
larger general hospitals, dietitians were not available to provide adequate 
dietetic and nutrition services ; 

7. Nearly all facilities, including staff housing, were obsolete, rundown, 
inadequately equipped; many were actually unsafe and a health and safety 
hazard to patients and employees. Limited staff and resources resulted in 
minimal maintenance over many years and severe deterioration. 

Preventive services are the key to the greatest improvement in the level of 
Indian health. To provide these services has required increases in staff in basic 
eategories of public health and the addition of staff in essential, professional, 
and technical categories which previously were not available in the program. 

1. Sanitary conditions on many reservations were nothing short of primi- 
tive, particularly with respect to water supplies, sewage and waste disposal, 
control of fly and other insect-carrying diseases. Less than one-third of the 
Indian reservations and Alaska villages had even minimum sanitation staff 
coverage. 

2. The Indian health program, prior to the transfer, employed no com- 
munity health education workers to demonstrate and help interpret to Indian 
people in their homes and communities, and in field clinics, the benefits of 
health services. 

8. Similarly, other essential health services were either entirely lacking 
or lagged far behind those available to the general population. Particularly 
notable and requiring staff to take rapid positive steps were: maternal and 
child health services, nutrition, medical social service, preventive dentistry, 
and casefinding and control of communicable diseases. 

The transfer involved taking over the administrative functions of a complex 
operating program and the responsibility for maintaining well over 900 buildings 
located principally in isolated areas. The BIA personnel responsible for these 
functions had also provided services to all BIA programs—education, welfare, 
land, roads, building construction, etc.—and were not identified specifically with 
the health program, hence not transferred as health personnel. Consequently, 
it was essential to make immediate provision for such services in order that 
health activities under PHS could be continued without interruption. 

Well over half of the staff added since the transfer are personnel in professional 
and auxiliary, technical categories. Some specific examples of what this expan- 
sion in health staff and their activities has brought about include: 

1. The number of hospital physicians has almost doubled, enabling the 
PHS to staff nearly all Indian hospitals with at least two physicians. 

2. The number of other professional and technical hospital staff—nurses, 
pharmacists, medical social workers, dietitians, laboratory and X-ray techni- 
cians, medical record personnel and others—likewise increased, thus making 
it possible to provide a greater volume of care and also give better assurance 
of improved quality of care, 

Evidence of improved volume and quality or service is demonstrated by— 
Admissions to PHS Indian hospitals increased by nearly 30 percent; 
Outpatient services provided by hospital staff have increased by 33 percent; 
Through the addition of medical social service staff in 1 area, it was 

possible to effect the release from hospitals of 250 patients with certain 
chronic conditions who no longer needed expensive, highly specialized 
medical and nursing care; 

Twelve Indian hospitals are now fully accredited by the joint committee 
on accreditation—five additional since the transfer. 

Expansion of the field health staff has resulted in expansion of existing activi- 
ties and the introduction and development of entirely new services. Specifically: 

Field health services have been extended on a regular basis to 70 stations 
and satellite locations in the United States (outside of Alaska) where no 
services had been provided in the past. Several hundred Alaska villages are 
now receiving a variety of field health services such as sanitation, tubercu- 
losis treatment and control, public health nursing, and dental care; 

Outpatient medical services increased by 34 percent at 18 health centers; 
a similar expansion has taken place in health centers located at BIA board- 
ing schools; 

, Sanitation service has been extended to 60 percent of the Indian popula- 
tion ; 
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Visits to dental clinics have increased 50 percent ; 

Addition of 24 new community health workers, where none had been 
employed previously, is demonstrating to Indians in their home communities 
benefits of modern health care and preventive services, 

In addition to the increases in staff for the direct provision of health serv- 
ices, it was necessary to add staff for maintenance of the health buildings and 
for the new activity in the health program—modernization of facilities and 
planning and directing new construction of staff housing, hospitals, and other 
field health facilities. 


Mr. Davis. Had you finished, Mr. Johansen ? 

Mr. Jouansen. I have at this point, except to observe that while I 
want to be fair with the American Indian, I worry sometimes about 
the fiscal health of the American taxpayer. I worry about the prob- 
lem of whether we ever reach a leveling off in these personnel in- 
creases, because we are always dealing with an ideal which seems to be 
a flying ideal. You never catch up with it. The ceiling seems to be 
unlimited. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Of course, it is dangerous to try to pin down the 
future, but it is, I think, relevant in this connection to a out that 
with respect to the health care of Indians and particularly with re- 
spect to sanitation pregreme which would eliminate or substantially 
reduce communicable diseases, we are talking about the application of 
known health maintenance methods and prevention techniques which 
are ae in most communities of the United States. We are talk- 
ing about levels of hospital care and adequacy of hospital a by 
comparison with other known hospitals. So what we are talking 


about here is a gradual buildup to present-day standards in both re- 
spects as those standards are applied in other segments of the com- 


munity. 

Mr. JouHansen. May I ask one further question. Do you have or 
could you supply for the record any figures showing the relative in- 
crease in administrative personnel as against the increase in func- 
tioning personnel in the sense of professional people who are actually 
and directly contributing to the health of the Indians. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. We would be glad to do that. 

(The information supplied follows :) 

It is not possible to arrive at an exact figure. The reason for this is that ad- 
ministrative services for the Indian health program prior to the transfer were 
organizationally integrated for all Bureau of Indian Affairs’ programs such as 
education, welfare, health, law and order, etc. One month after the transfer 
(August 1, 1955), the Public Health Service had 172 administrative people on 
its rolls in the Indian health program. As of September 30, 1958, it had 222 
employees in administrative activities: Personnel, finance, supply, property, and 
other general services. This increase was not as great proportionally as the 
total increase in personnel of the Indian health program over the same period. 

Mr. Jonansen. Would you know offhand whether that increase has 
been proportionate or disproportionate in either direction ? 

Mr. Srantey. I think, sir, it would appear disproportionate for 
this reason 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Disproportionate in which way? High? 

Mr. Stantey. It would appear high, because under the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs when they ran. the Indian health hospitals, there were 
many administrative services rendered from the offices of the reserva- 
tion superintendents and the area directors to the Indian hospitals. 
Upon the transfer, the Bureau of Indian Affairs no longer provided 
those services, and the Public Health Service established a system of 
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six area offices to supervise the Indian hospitals and health centers 
and to provide those administrative services which could not be pro- 
vided directly in the hospital and the health station because of their 
small size. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Does that testimony not raise a very serious ques- 
tion as to the administrative and management validity of this trans- 
fer? Iam not now talking about the health service, the professional 
service. I am talking about the administrative aspect that you have 
to create two jobs where there was one. 

Mr. Srantey. I think, sir, we could not answer that without: analy- 
sis of the effect both upon the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Pub- 
lic Health Service. We are not in a position to do that. 

Mr. JouansEn. Do you think there is some reduction in the Bureau 
of Indian A ffairs’ administrative staff as a result of this? 

Mr. Stantey. I do not know offhand. 

(The information follows :) 

There was a reduction of 68 administrative employees in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs as a result of the transfer of the program. 

Mr. JoHansENn. I think this committee would like very much to 
know, because it goes to the hesrt of the whole problem that this com- 
mittee is dealing with. You make a transfer and you immediately 
spawn forth another vast horde of administrative offices. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. Gross. One thing or the other must be true. Either the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was doing an awfully poor job or you are loadin 
in a lot of fat. One or the other must be true. I do not see how it sald 
be otherwise. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I think the reports of the committees which con- 
cluded that a transfer should be made would show their estimate of 
the quality of the service being rendered at that time, but I think it 
would be fair to say that it was concluded that there were required 
substantial improvements in the character of the program, and that 
those might be achieved more efficiently on balance through transfer 
of the program to the Public Health Service. 

Mr. JoHansen. Was the committee which recommended to the 
Congress the transfer of this agency apprised in advance of that recom- 
mendation that there would be new administrative organizations set 
up to administer it ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I do not know, Mr. Johansen. Do you know? 

Mr. Srantey. I donot know. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. We will look into that question at the same time 
we inquire into the matter of staffing at the Bureau. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The committee was not specifically advised that new administrative organiza- 
tions would be established. It was clearly indicated, however, in information 
furnished the committee by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that supervisory and administrative services previously provided the Indian 
health program by the Bureau of Indian Affairs would have to be provided after 
the transfer by the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Jonansen. I think this goes to the whole question of whether 
we shall have any effective birth control on more and more administra- 
tive positions. I think this is a perfect example of the problem we 
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are trying todeal with. I am not speaking critically of you gentlemen. 

I am addressing myself to a problem which seems to be increasingly 
tting completely out of hand as far as the President of the United 

States the Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress are concerned. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I havea few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Are you talking about Indians on reservations ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, by and large. There is some slight spillover 
in ee communities. 

r. Lestnski. Has not their population been increasing ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The population has been increasing in the South- 
west quite markedly. Mr. Miles may know more about the overall 
picture than I do. 

Mr. Mrs. It has been increasing, as Mr. Richardson said, pri- 
marily in the Southwest. It has not been increasing fast. It is 
relatively stable. 

Mr. Davis. What is the estimated population now of the Indians 
involved in this program ? 

Mr. Mites. Approximately 360,000, I think, sir. 

(Corrected estimate follows :) 

With reference to Mr. Miles’ estimate of 360,000 Indians served by the Indian 
health program, the following corrected estimate is supplied : 

Total, United States and Alaska 


United States, excluding Alaska 
Alaska 


Indians 


Aleuts 


Mr, Lestnsxi. You have added almost 5,000 more people? 

Mr. Mixes. We have added about 1,200 in addition to the 3,500 who 
were transferred. 

Mr. Lestnsxti. That is over 5,000. 

Mr. Muxs. The total number of personnel that we now have is 
about 4,700. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. That is roughly 1 to 7. 

Mr. Mixes. No. Yousay roughly 1 percent ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. One to seven. 

Mr. Mus. No, it is about 114 percent, about 1.5 to 100. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Are not the Indians going more and more into the 
private ownership of property, developing of their own homesteads, 
and so forth ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. There has been some migration of Indians from 
their reservations. In some cases, Indians have voted to sell tribal 
lands. By and large, with certain exceptions, our responsibilities 
extend only to the provision of health care for reservation Indians. 
That population in the aggregate has continued to grow. In the 
Southwest it is growing much faster than the general rate of popu- 
lation increase. 

I think it is important again to emphasize that even today the 
eneral level of Indian health is shockingly low. I think it has been 
airly compared to the general level of health of the population of the 

country as a whole as of about 1900. It is a matter for congressional 
determination and public policy generally what should be the re- 
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sponsibility of the Department. We were given the mission, as we 
understand it, of trying to raise the level of health care of the Indians 
from the era of 1900 to something more closely approximating the mid- 
20th century. Therefore, we have been gradually trying to do that. 
To do it requires increases in expenditures and personnel. This 
would be true even if the population were remaining static. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. The Indians are the wards of the Government, is 
that not correct? Are they not likewise citizens of this country? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes; they are citizens. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Do you find a lack of enthusiasm to help themselves, 
a lack of initiative, or what is it now? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think there is a considerable variation among 
tribes and groups and reservations. I think it fair to say that in- 
creasingly Indian communities show an appreciation of the value of 
education, of the value of adaptation from the point of view of the 
best interests of the community as.a whole to the modern manner of 
life and modern occupations. is varies some even in the Southwest. 
The Indians vary sharply from one reservation to another in the 
degree to which they feel that they want to be a part of modern 
United States civilization and the degree to which they want to cling 
to their ancestral way of life. 

In either case, we regard it as our responsibility to try to provide 
reasonably adequate medical care. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi1. Mr. Chairman, whether the program goes far 
enough or too far is not the point. The point in my mind is that by 
caring for the Indians as we have all these years, to me the program 
to date indicates that we have carried them too far already. 

Mr. Ricwarvson. That is a matter for determination by the Con- 
gress and the American people. We are simply seeking to carry out 
what we consider to be our present mandate. 

Mr. Davis. How many doctors do you have now in this program of 
Indian health ? 

Mr. Sranixy. We do not have that with us, sir. I will make a 
guess, and we can submit something for the record. It seems to me 
it is something in the neighborh of 200 physicians in the Indian 
health program. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would submit that for the record, and also 
the number of nurses. 

(The information requested follows :) 

As of September 30, 1958, the Division of Indian Health had 244 physicians 
and 838 nurses, including public health nurses. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know how many you plan to have? You said 
you were expecting to expand this program to $60 million or $65 mil- 
ion; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srantey. That is the recommendation of this survey report, sir. 

Mr. Davis. By what year? 

Mr. Srantey. The report read something like this: Over a 5- to 10- 
year period. And the report was submitted at the end of 1956. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know how many doctors you plan to have in the 
program at that time? 

Mr. Strantey. No, sir; the report might show that. 

Mr. Davis. Or nurses. I believe you said you plan to double the 
number of doctors, did you not, Mr. Richardson ? 
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Mr. Ricwarpson. I said we had on the whole doubled the number 
of doctors since the program was transferred. 

Mr. Davzs. You have already done that ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson, Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Do you plan to increase the number still further? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We would plan to increase it further. I do not 
know that we have any definite projection of that. Of course, this is 
subject to annual budgetary determination as to what the rate of ex- 
pansion or increase should be. ' 

Mr, Davis. Do any of these Indians provide their own medical care, 
hire their own doctors and their own nurses, without coming to the 
Federal facilities ? 

Mr, Ricuarpson, I think some of them do. I do not think that is.a 
very widespread practice, though. ae 

Mr. Davis. This is a program, then, which contemplates furnishing 
all the medical care and treatment which the Indian tribes need; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Yes. 

Mr, Davis. Without any assistance from them on their part? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. That is substantially true. 

Mr. Mixxs. May I comment on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Muzs. The objective of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and of 
our Department is to try to make the Indians as nearly self-sustaining 
as possible in the sense of developing adequate education and adequate 
health, so in the course of time they will be able to become integrated 
into total community activities and no longer be simply dependent 
wards of the Government, 

Mr. Davis. What is being done to make them self-sustaining, either 
in medical care or education? You say that is the goal. What is be- 
ing done to achieve that goal ? 

Mr. Mires. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has stepped up very 
mormeely its program of education. They have built a a on reser- 
vations, but they have, even more, provided funds for the construction 
of schools off the reservations. 

Mr. Davis. How will that make them self-sustaining That merely 
increases the expenses of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Mires. They provide additional funds to local communities so 
the school districts themselves can assume the basic responsibility of 
providing the education with some help from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis. Do you call self-sustaining merely being able to turn 
the money over to them and let them spend it, or do you call self-sus- 
taining their providing the money for themselves? 

Mr. Mires. I would say we have to go through a transition period 
in which the Federal Government has to continue for a number of 
years to provide a substantial part of the total cost, both of education 
and health, so that an Indian or Indians in general will be able to 
compete with other laborers and other employees in terms of being 
able to support themselves in industry, agriculture, and so on, off 
reservations. 

Mr. Davis. What indications have there been up to this point that 
you are achieving anything toward the goal of self-sustaining? 
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Mr. Mires. It is a long program, and the first thing which has to be 
done is to teach many of the Indians who are either illiterate or have 
no sense of sanitation habits, for example, to provide themselves with 
just minimum self-care in terms of avoiding infectious diseases, wash- 
img themselves adequately, and soon. You have to start almost from 
seratch with many of these. 

Mr. Davis. We started from scratch, though, many years ago, and 
right now all that is being done is just to increase Federal spending, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Mites. No, sir; I would not say so. I think we are making 
progress. There has been marked progress in the reduction of disease. 

Mr. Davis. I am talking now about your statement that what you 
are working toward is to make them self-sustaining. 

Mr. Mites. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. There is no evidence that they have become self-sustain- 
ing in anything that I can see from this testimony. 

Mr. Mites. I think they tend to know more now about how to take 
care of themselves and avoid disease. 

Mr. Davis. I understand you may have given them some more infor- 
mation, but I was referring to your statement that the program was 
intended to make them self-sustaining. If you intend to do that, 
I want to know what progress has been made and where, and I have 
not seen anything yet that there has been even the slightest progress 
made. The period of transition that you refer to seems to be that we 
just annually increase the Federal funds. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. At that point, if the chairman will forgive me, are 
these Indian schools, and particularly the ones off the reservation, 
segregated ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No. The Indian schools off the reservations are 
not segregated. I think there is an Indian technical trade school in 
Utah to which Indians from a number of reservations are sent, many 
of whom do not speak English at all when they are sent there. But 
the community schools attended by Indians in the neighborhood of 
reservations are not segregated. 

Mr. JouaNnsEN. Those on the reservations are segregated ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. They are only by virtue of the fact that there is 
nowhere else for them to go. 

Mr. Gross. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Will you state again the total number of Indians ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. 385,000. 

Mr. Gross. How many of those live on reservations ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I do not know. I think that total is the total of 
reservation Indians. 

Mr. Davis. That includes the Aleuts and the Eskimos, does it not? 

Mr. Mies. Yes, and it also includes the Indians who are imme- 
diately surrounding the reservations. It does not include the ‘frac- 
tional-blood Indians who are living some distance away. 

Mr. Davis. How many Aleuts and Eskimos does it include? 

Mr. Mires. The number of Aleuts and Eskimos served by the 
Indian health program is 17,500 Eskimos and 4,000 Aleuts. 

Mr. Gross. The Sac and Fox Indian Reservation is in the district 
I represent in Iowa. Many of those people work outside, many miles 
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away in packing plants, tractor factories, and so forth. Do you pro- 
vide health service for the people who work in those factories? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I believe we do; yes. 

Mr. Stantey. We have a rule, Mr. Gross, in our regulations that 
if they live on the reservation—these are not the exact words—and 
if they are Indians, and there is something in there about if they 
are medically indigent, we take care of them. 

Mr. Gross. If they are medically indigent? 

Mr. Stantey. I think that isthe term. 

Mr. Gross. These people would not be indigents. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Then do they pay ? 

Mr. Mires. They are supp to. 

Mr. Stantey. They are supposed to pay. 

Mr. Gross. But do they ? 

Mr. Sranter. There are difficulties in making collections from some 
of the tribes. 

Mr. Gross. Of course, there are. Yet you do not have a breakdown 
of those who live on reservations and those who do not. 

Mr. Rircwarpson. Oh, I think we do; yes. We just do not have it 
with us. 

Mr. Jonansen. Do you have any figures which indicate the pro- 
portion of the Indian and other populations involved in this service 
who are in the indigent category, not who are in the hard-to-collect 
category, but who are in the bona fide indigent category ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I am not sure how good our data are on that 
score. 

Mr. Jowansen. I would think that would be some of the very fun- 
damental data as to the need for this program with its expanding 
scope we have heard described here today, or is this a socialized, 
federalized medical service without reference to financial need ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. We might be able to find and furnish some in- 
formation with respect to the number of Indians who have off-reser- 
vation jobs and the number of Indians who have significant cash 
income. 

(The information follows :) 

No estimate is available of the proportion of the “eligible” Indian population 
which resides at all times on the reservations, or is gainfully employed off the 
reservation; nor of the proportion which is medically indigent. Much of the 
Indian employment is seasonal in character—e. g., agriculture, lumbering, fish- 
ing—and results in temporary periods of off-reservation residence. For those 
having a more permanent-type employment, whether on or off the reservation, 
family income is generally very low. For example, although no overall data 
are available on determined medical indigency in the Indian population, the 
special Indian census of 1950 (made as a part of the United tSates census) 
indicated that half of the Indian families had incomes below $1,000 per year, 
and that 90 percent had incomes below $3,000 per year. 


Mr. Ricwarpson. Certainly the great majority of Indians are peo- 
ple who still live in rather primitive circumstances with very small 
cash income, if any. These services are designed basically for that 
group of Indians. How much potential there is in the way of col- 
lecting for services on a fee basis I am not sure, but we will be glad 
to get what information we have. 

Mr. Gross. A substantial number of these Indians do not live on 
the reservation. Is that not correct? 
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Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. I am talking now about American Indians and not 
Alaskan Indians. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I am sure there is a large number who do not 
live on reservations, and it may be that the figure I have used—— 

Mr. Gross. Thev pay for their own medical services. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We do not, with a few minor exceptions, provide 
medical care for Indians who do not live on reservations. 

Mr. Jowansen. Is the figure you have given us the figure of the 
American Indians for whom you do provide care under this service 
or does it include Indians in that category who when you do provide 
care for them are selfsustaining through their own employment? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I simply am not familiar enough with the total 
involved to answer that question, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Are there not whites and colored in this country who 
are in as bad a shape if not worse than the Indians? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I am sure there are some. There is no com- 
parable relationship with respect to Federal programs—— 

Mr. Jonansen. Not yet. 

Mr. Lestnski. That was in my mind, Mr. Johansen. 

One further question: These Indians vote, do they not? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I believe they do. They are entitled to vote. I 
don’t know how many of them do. 

Mr. Davis. Does the Federal Government furnish food and cloth- 
ing for the Indians, also, as well as medical care? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. There are programs of assistance to needy Indians 
administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Davis. Does that include furnishing food and clothing? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Iam not sure. I don’t know. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know, Mr. Miles? 

Mr. Mixes. I am not very familiar with that program, sir. 

Mr. Gross. There are 47,000 people in the District of Columbia 
getting surplus food. 

Mr. Davis. You talked a while ago about making the Indians self- 
sustaining in health and education. The program is to be expanded 
up until the year 1965 to the point where it will cost $65 million. 
What is proposed to be done then—drop it ? 

i Mites. It is presumed after that date it would gradually taper 
off. 

Mr. Davis. You say that would then be the maximum amount to 
be spent on them ? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. You think it will gradually taper off after that? 

Mr. Mires. We are hopeful. 

Mr. Davis. Have any plans been made to taper it off after that 
point? 

Mr. Mires. No, sir. What we would actually have to do would 
be to reduce it as the situation evidenced the possibility of doing so. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, it is all in the vale of speculation right 
now ? 

Mr. Mrizs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Right now, the concrete steps which are being taken 
are to increase the cost of it ? 
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Mr. Ricwarpson. I think the question you just raised could be 
much better answered by the Department of the Interior, which has 
general supervision of policies directed toward the assimilation of 
Indians on a basis comparable to the rest of the population and is 
administering for this purpose the education programs, job-training 
programs, the development of agricultural skills and handicraft tech- 
niques, and so on. 

Mr. Davis. They could not give the information I want, because I 
want this information from your Department. What I am getting 
at is this: Is the Health, Education, and Welfare Department mak- 
ing plans to give a program of what might just be called socialized 
medicine to the Indians from now on? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. All I could suggest by way of an answer, Mr. 
Chairman, is that we would be prepared, and assume we would con- 
tinue, to give the same kind of responsibility for health and care of 
the Indians so long as Indians are substantially in their present 
situation. 

If the programs being encouraged to get the Indians on a more self- 
supporting basis gradually succeed, then the need for us to render 
health care at the expense of the general taxpayer would, presum- 
ably, decline. We don’t know how rapidly that process will occur. 

Mr. JonHansen. Might I make the observation that, in view of the 
testimony here and the record in developing self-sufficiency in this 
program, I am terribly discouraged about our progress in prospects 
around the globe where we are trying to make all the underprivileged 
people in the world self-sustaining. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any other programs of medical care which 
approximate this Indian program, and what is the attitude of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare with reference to 
putting this country on a plane of socialized medicine along the line 
that England has adopted ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. First, Mr. Chairman, the only other program of 
direct hospital care that we provide, other than through the Clinical 
Center in Bethesda, is through the marine hospitals, as they are gen- 
erally called, including the hospitals for narcotics patients at Lex- 
ington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex., and for leprosy patients in 
Louisiana. 

The patients for whom we render care in all of these hospitals are 
patients for whom we have been given some kind of statutory respon- 
sibility. In the marine hospitals, the largest single group of patients 
for whom we provide care are merchant seamen for whom our respon- 
sibility to do so dates back to the establishment of the Public Health 
Service in 1798. 

Mr. Davis. Do they contribute to that program ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I do not think they 4o. 

Mr. Davis. Is it financed entirely by Federal funds ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Davis. How many beds are provided in that program ? 

Mr. Stantey. There are 6,565. 

Mr. Davis. How many hospitals are there ? 

Mr. Srantey. Sixteen hospitals, including the narcotics hospitals 
and the leprosarium. 
Mr. Davis. How many narcotics hospitals? 
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Mr. Sranuey. Two, but they do take other types of neuropsychi- 
atric cases. These are the hospitals at Lexington, Ky., and Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Mr. Davis. You have one leprosy hospital] in Louisiana, then? 

Mr. Srantey. That is right. 

Mr. Becxworru. I have a case I was interested in with respect to 
hospitalization. This boy apparently is a peacetime soldier. He was 
hurt in a car wreck. Are you precluded from taking that kind of 
case ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We might provide emergency care, but we are 
precluded from providing continuing care. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You would be in a position to give him emergency 
treatment ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Beckworrn. What standards have to be met in order to give a 
person like that emergency treatment ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. It is difficult to answer, in general, but I would 
suppose if there is some indication that without immediate treatment 
his life or long-term health would be endangered. If that did not 
appear to be the case, I would imagine the admissions officer at Public 
Health Service hospitals would suggest that he be taken somewhere 
else. 

Mr. Cornett. I would like to go back to point No. 1 of your state- 
ment, because there is extreme interest in it. I wonder if either of 
these gentlemen could give us a general picture of what is hoped for 
in the fields of water and air pollution? In other words, some of us 
have the opinion that we are dhnwuet in need of a crash program in air 
pollution, make a study of industrial gases, fumes from automobiles, 


and such things. Without getting into detail and taking too much 
time, I wonder what = project in that field ? 


Mr. Ricwarpson. Mr. Corbett, I can only answer in a very general 
way. Mr. Miles might be able to supplement this. First, on air 
pollution, we had a national conference recently which made a number 
of recommendations, including the recommendation that the present 
air-pollution program of research grants,.and so on, be extended. 
Secretary Flemming announced he would seek extension of that pro- 
gram. It was also recommended at the conference that the appro- 
priations ceiling be removed and that the limitation in its duration in 
time also be removed. 

We have not yet reached any definite decision with respect to 
those recommendations. 

We have also under review at the present time departmental rec- 
ommendations with respect to appropriations for the program. I am 
not in a position to inform the committee as to the probable outcome 
of that review. 

Mr. Corzetr. There is no research program presently underway ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. There is; yes. I would like to say just a little 
about that. The Sanitary Engineering Center, operated by the Public 
Health Service in Cincinnati, has been considerably expanding its 
work in the field of air pollution in total appropriations, over the 
last 3 or 4 years. They are initiating a comprehensive series of studies 
with respect to the components of automobile exhausts, for example, 
and they are stepping up their consultative and advisory services to 
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communities throughout the country, their air-sampling programs, 
and so on. 

Mr. Corzett. I imagine it was about 10 years ago I introduced an 
appropriation bill for this particular project and was told at the time 
by the Bureau of the Budget that they had ample funds, which then 
amounted to about $25,000, or some insignificant amount. What is 
budgeted in fiscal 1959 for this ? 

Mr. Migs. For air pollution 

Mr. Corserr. For air pollution, particularly. 

Mr. Mus. It is $4,012,000. 

Mr. Corzerr. On water pollution you do not have so much of a 
job of research, and so on. It is a matter of carrying out what you 
already know in that field, is it not ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. There is need for research, too, Mr. Corbett, par- 
ticularly with respect to industrial wastes which are extremely diffi- 
cult to identify in water. There are well-established techniques not 
requiring comparable research effort with respect to organic wastes, 
but when it comes to industrial detergents and other industrial wastes 
it is difficult. 

For example, the people in Cincinnati will show you a distillate and 
a sample of water from the Ohio River or any of a number of other 
rivers in the United States and a tarry, odoriferous residue at the 
bottom of a jar. They are having difficulty finding out exactly what 
the components of that residue are and lack the techniques required 
to trace those components back to their industrial sources. 

They further lack techniques for filtering these substances out of 
water. This is true generally of detergents. There are places in the 
United States where you can take a bottle of the local water supply 
after it has been through a waste treatment procedure, shake it up and 
get foam at the top. 

Well, these are problems which do require research, and they are 
getting research. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Detergents are made from a combination of salt, 
lime—and coal for heat. They are also part of the structure of the 
earth and therefore detergents would not ae the water, would they ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. It may not. This is one of the things that also 
requires research. 

The effect on health of small amounts of chemical substances is 
one of the things which itself is not well known. It is one of the 
things that enters into legislation passed by the Congress last 
summer with respect to food additives. It is the same kind of 
problem. 

Mr. Corsert. Is there an attitude on the part of the Department 
that the amount budgeted in the fields of air and water pollution are 
reasonably adequate for the work that can be carried on now or is this 
one of the areas in which lack of money is an extreme handicap? I 

emphasize the word “extreme.” 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I think we would say, without getting into the 
question of future budgetary levels or the rate of buildup, that the 
increases in expenditures in these fields in recent years have been at a 
rate about as rapid as could effectively be absorbed considering avail- 
ability of trained personnel, and so on. We have wanted to proceed on 
a sound step-by-step base. 
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I think we would say that irrespective of what specific share of the 
total job is assigned to us that the job as a whole does need and does 
require over the next foreseeable future period very substantially 
increased investments. 

Mr. Corsetr. I like that answer from the point of view that this 
is not one of those things that will be solved by simply appropriating 
more millions of dollars. Your appropriations have to keep step 
with your ability to proceed with the available personnel. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Exactly. 

Mr. Jonansen. Since we are talking about air pollution I would 
like to clear the air on one point because our time is running out. I 
have taken the liberty of skipping ahead in Mr. Richardson’s pre- 
pared statement, Mr. Chairman. I want to ask questions on this point 
without fail. 

In your statement, you say: 


We have also been implementing the Bureau of the Budget’s order for a 2- 


percent reduction below the level of employment originally projected to be nec- 
essary. 


| T notice in connection with the September directive of the President 
or of the Bureau of the Budget that in the letter to the agency heads 
there appears this statement : 


The goal which the President desires to achieve will require that employ- 
ment levels for 1959 be at least 2 percent below those that can be reasonably 
financed from appropriations for the current year. The goal should be achieved 


by not filling vacancies as they occur and by withholding establishment of new 
positions. 


I would like to ask whether the statement you make of a goal of 2 


percent reduction below the level of employment originally projected 
to be necessary is consistent with the stated objective of the President 
which was 2 percent below those employment levels that can be rea- 
sonably financed from appropriations for the current year ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I do not think we intended any different signifi- 
eance in that language, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. Which course are you following? In my judg- 
ment there is a very substantial difference between a 2 percent cut in 
what is projected for the new fiscal year and a 2 percent cut in the em- 
ployment levels made possible under the appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. It is a horse of a completely different color. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Might I ask again the distinction between appro- 
priations for the current year as distinguished from what? 

Mr. JoHansEN. As distinguished from the projected expenditure 
and I am using your terminology, as distinguished from the level of 
employment originally projected to be necessary. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes; I would agree. I think that sentence is per- 
haps misleading. I think if we meant by “originally projected to be 
necessary,” the program projection in the Department, we would be 
showing a much greater percentage of reduction. 

Actually we do mean to refer to the language of the President’s 
letter and we have taken steps to come as close as we could to reducing 
employment at least 2 percent below that which could reasonably be 
financed from appropriations for the current year. 
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Mr. Jowansen. Can you cite some figures which show the number 
of such decreases, the dollar amounts involved, and where in the 
Department those decreases are being effected ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. I have quite a long statement on that which 
I could submit for the record. 

This statement has some gross dollar figures, and then for each 
agency of the Department it has numbers of jobs and percentages. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Could you give us a recap or at least a total of the 
number of fewer jobs that you anticipate or that you now have or 
expect by the:end of June 30 of this year to have by reason of follow- 
ing the President’s directive ¢ 

Mr. Ricrarpson. We estimate a reduction of 684 employees alto- 
gether and a dollar savings of $2,303,000. 

Mr. Jonansen. Do I understand correctly that that means that the 
total oer force of the Department will be that many fewer than 
when ! 

Mr. Ricwarpson. That many fewer than the number that could 
reasonably have been financed out of current appropriations. 

Mr. JonansEen. Does that mean that you are now financing out of 
current financing, or prior to this order, fewer positions than the ap- 
propriations authorized or permitted ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. This is actually being effectuated by a policy of 
not filling vacancies. In essence, the plan we have adopted calls for 
filling only 3 out of 4 vacancies until the 2-percent reduction has been 
achieved. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Have you made some accomplishment on that since 
the order? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Jouansen. Or is this projected ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No; this policy went into effect as soon after the 
order came out as it could be worked out. There are variations in 
its application as applied to specific agencies, and we have excepted 
certain of the activities of the Department, with the approval of the 
Budget Bureau, from the application of this ponty. 

Mr. JonansEen. You spoke of a 684 figure ! 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Jonansen. That is contemplated by June 30? 

Mr. Rrowarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Jowansen. Of that contemplated total, how many already 
have been eliminated under this policy since the issuance of the Presi- 
dent’s directive ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I don’t think we have the figure in that form. 
The difficulty is that the total employment of the Department would, 
with current appropriations, be significantly higher as of June 30, 
1959, than it was on June 30, 1958, so that this 684 really means we are 
just not increasing quite as much as we could increase with appropria- 
tions available. 

Mr. JoHaAnseEN. The letter from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget also contains this statement : 


Each agency should submit monthly reports beginning November 1 indicating 
the actions taken and the results achieved. 
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Has such a report, if it is a proper question and I do not want to 
invade any of the Departments, but if such a report has been sub- 
mitted what does it show ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We have submitted such a report. 

Mr. Srantey. We submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget on October 24 a letter detailing the Department’s financial 
plan for the fiscal year including application of the 2 percent policy. 

Mr. Jonansen. This says this report should indicate actions taken 
and results achieved. Does the report indicate any results achieved ? 

Mr. Srantey. Not as of that date, sir. This was 8 days after the 
Secretary established the policy to which Mr. Richardson referred. 

Mr. Jowansen. As a result of the application of this 2-percent pro- 
gram will there be actually few net employees as of June 30, 1959, 
than there were on June 30, 1958? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No; there will not. There will be fewer on June 
30, 1959, than there would be if we utilized total current appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. JoHanseEn. I suppose half a loaf is better than none. 

Mr. Gross. In your statement you indicate a program to review 
job vacancies and indicate the number of jobs abolished as a result of 
the reviews. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I don’t think we can give a total that would really 
be responsive. The Department’s reviews and management surveys 
result in reorganizations that are designed to achieve efficiency and 
economy, but all this has been going on in a period of expanding de- 
partmental responsibilities. 

Mr. Jouansen. Might I interrupt right at that point to make a 
point in the record? It may very well be true that this is all going 
on in the course of expanding activities. It may be very well true 
that the net result of these expanding activities imposed by the Con- 
gress is a net increase in employment. However, I do not see how 
that fact negates the fact that there can be jobs eliminated, that there 
can be positions eliminated, and I think the fact that there is a need 
for an increase of tota] employment underscores the importance of this 
reduction and elimination of needless jobs, and the one thing this com- 
mittee has been searching for from these Departments is some evi- 
dence of any of these positions being elminated. Let us forget about 
imposed additional responsibilities and the increased net employment. 

, cond like to be able to put into this record somewhere some 
testimony as to specific jobs that were eliminated. 

I hope to serve on this committee long enough to see that done. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Earlier, before we got into Indian affairs, we 
were getting into information that would be helpful to me, and that 
is the number of new employees it took to fill these new jobs which 
Congress has given you to do. We never did finish that. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No; we did not. 

Mr. CunnincHam. I would like to get that information, if I may. 

We were on No. 3, legislation to enlarge and strengthen the role 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. One more question before we get into that. 

As the author of the amendment to the Pay Act which called for 
absorption of these costs, the fact that I am the author of that is 
the reason for my great interest in finding some evidence that some- 
where we got one job abolished. I just wanted that in the record. 
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Mr. Ricuarpson. I think we should try to give you, on the basis 
of some of our management studies, some concrete illustrations on 
this score, and we would be glad to do so. 

(The information follows :) 


The following are a few examples of positions abolished in recent years in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
The Office of the Executive Secretary, Office of the Secretary, was abolished 


in fiscal year 1956. Six persons were separated, and eight persons reassigned 
to other duties. 


Employment in the Office of Internal Security, Office of the Secretary, was 
reduced from 24 at the end of fiscal 1955 to 12 at the end of fiscal 1958. 

Seven boat crew positions and four station guard positions in foreign quaran- 
tine activities were abolished at the Rosebank Quarantine Station, Staten 
aioe N. Y., during fiscal 1957. The salaries for these positions amounted to 

Seventeen positions in the Bureau of State Services, Public Health Service, 
dealing with the administration of overseaseas health programs of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, were abolished during fiscal years 1957 
and 1958. 

Two sections performing similar work in areas of program development and 
grants to States were consolidated in one braneh of the Division of General 
Health Services. As a result 2 public health adviser positions were abolished 
in fiscal 1957 with annual salaries amounting to about $15,000. 

Twelve positions in the venereal disease program were abolished in the 
Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga., during fiscal years 1957 and 1958 
as a result of the transfer of this program from headquarters and its consoli- 
dation at CDC. 

On position, publications editor (GS-9), in the Division of Public Health 
Methods, Office of the Surgeon General, was abolished during fiscal 1958. In 
addition, the following positions in that division were abolished during fiscal 
1959: Statistician (GS-13); administrative assistant (GS-5); clerk (GS-5) ; 
and tabulation project planner (GS-5). 

During fiscal year 1955, the Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas, Office of Education, completed 57,979 work units with a total staff of 
148. During fiscal 1958, the division completed 63,534 work units with a total 
staff of 136. While the reduction-in-force totaled 7 positions, the actual saving 
was an additional 13 positions, taking into consideration the increased workload. 


However, I would like to indicate the difficulty of the problem by 
reference to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and 
this is true of the Department as a whole. 

In toto, our stiilorymnigint has increased substantially less rapidly 
than our appropriations, regarding the appropriations as a rough 
index of our total responsibility. 

In the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, the workload 
which is measurable—and we could furnish to the committee studies 
that would demonstrate this—has increased at approximately twice 
the rate that employment has been increased. 

Mr. Jonansen. With automation, that certainly should be true. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. In Baltimore, I think we have the most highly 
evolved adaptation of automatic data-processing equipment that there 
is anywhere, and a great deal has been done to evolve and develop its 
use for that program, and yet the responsibilities of the Bureau as a 
whole have expanded. 

You can find places where the jobs of people who used to do a job 
by hand which is now done by machine were abolished. In those 
cases, people were transferred to new functions. That kind of illus- 
tration we can certainly provide throughout the Department and we 
would be glad to do so. 
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Going back to Mr. Cunningham’s request that I continue the sum- 
mary of employment increases brought about by new programs, in the 
case of the Food and Drug Administration the total increase from 1955 
to 1958, June 30 in both cases, has been an increase of 347 positions, 
increase from 1,039 to 1,386. That is not wholly brought about by 
the legislation referred to. This increase is part of a program of 
gradual expansion of Food and Drug personnel, including enforce- 
ment personnel recommended as the result of a survey of 1954 by a 
citizens committee to study the program of the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Mr. Gross. Are you overlapping with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in this food additive business / 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No. By and large, the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in conjunction with us concerns misrepresen- 
tations with respect to the efficacy of drugs and medicines. They 
have jurisdiction over false advertising. We have jurisdiction over 
labeling of aCe and over applications by drug manufacturers for 
rg in effect, for the use of new drugs with respect to their 
safety. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I would like to get this information before I 
leave. May I have those figures first, please? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Total increase in the Office of Education during 
the same period was 140 jobs. This program is administered by the 
Office. Fifteen people were involved in this increase attributable 
tothe rural library program, out of the total of 140. 

Mr. JoHansen. That figure is included in the Office of Education 
increase ? 

Mr. RicHarpson. Yes. 

Social-security amendments resulted in an increase of 4,807 posi- 
tions, an increase from 17,766 to 22,573. Here again it should be 
made clear that the increase is not wholly attributable to the amend- 
ments to the extent that the growth and maturity of the program as 
more people became entitled to benefits would have created a larger 
number of claims even without the amendments. I don’t have a 
breakdown between the two. 

No. 6 of my statement you already have. 

As to No. 7, the figure I can give you would relate wholly to the 
National Institutes of Health, where in the 3-year period I referred 
to the increase has been 2,414, an increase from 4,/28 to 7,142. Of 
course, the increase during that period in the volume of grants ad- 
ministered by the National Institutes of Health in dollar terms has 
been very much more rapid in terms of percentages. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I want again to make very sure of my understand- 
ing of this statement. Do I understand that this paragraph in your 
statement is substantially in error? (See first paragraph, p. 290.) 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes; it is certainly ambiguous. 

Mr. Mites. The reason the words originally were included is simply 
this: In the case of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
which is the largest bureau of the Department, the social-security 
amendments placed upon the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance a heavy workload which was not financed by existing appro- 
priations and which will require a supplemental appropriation in 
order to carry out fully the amendments. In other words, we are 
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now operating on what is technically called a deficiency apportion- 
ment in that agency; in other words, the Budget Bureau has ap- 
proved the adding of personnel in anticipation of a supplemental 
appropriation. 

They have a very carefully worked out workload budget in the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and the Budget Bureau 
reviewed that very carefully. The result was that they approved the 
estimated number of personnel required for the Bureau, but we have, 
in effect, required the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance to 
reduce 500 positions below what is projected to be needed under that 
workload budget. 

Mr. JoHansen. What I am trying to find out is whether I am de- 
luding myself that the amendment I offered in the pay bill will actu- 
ally result in any dollars-and-cents savings to the taxpayers. It was 
the intent of that amendment that the increased cost of personal 
services incident to the pay increase would not become, entirely at 
least, or would become to a minimum extent, an added drain on the 
taxpayer. In your judgment, is the policy which the Department is 
following in implementing the Executive order accomplishing that 
result ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I think it would be fair to say that it is. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Is it accomplishing it in the sense that the net cost 
to the taxpayers will be less because of jobs and job positions being 
eliminated ¢ 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Jonansen. And you would be able to supply for the record the 
number of such eliminations? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes. I do have quite a detailed statement on 


that which I would be glad to furnish at this point. 
Mr. JonanseNn. I would like to have it put in the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 
IMPLEMENTATION OF BUDGET BuREAU CALL To Hortp 1959 EMPLOYMENT LEVELS 


AT Least 2 Percent BeLtow THOose THAT CAN Be REASONABLY FINANCED 
From 1959 APPROPRIATIONS 


POLICY 


On September 9 the Director of the Budget Bureau informed the Secretary 
that the goal which the President desires to achieve in obtaining maximum ab- 
sorption of increased civilian pay costs and promoting greater efficiency “‘* * * 
will require that employment levels for 1959 be at least 2 percent below those 
that can reasonably be financed from appropriations for the current year.” 

On September 16, after consultation with his principal staff and operating 
agency heads, the Secretary established the following policies for the implemen- 
tation of this requirement throughout the Department during fiscal year 1959: 

1. The employment reduction policy be applied throughout the Depart- 
ment except for specifically excepted cases. 

2. That exception to the employment reduction policy be granted to— 

(a) Staff engaged in patient care activities, 
(0) Organizations responsible for new legislation without commen- 
surate increase in staff. 

8. That the policy be applied by restricting the filling of current and an- 
ticipated vacancies to 8 out of 4 until a 2 percent reduction in authorized 
staff levels has been achieved. 

4. That the savings realized by the application of this policy be adminis- 
tratively reserved as saving. 
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Implementation 
We have prepared a forecast of our employment during this fiscal year based 
on this policy. The plan calls for filling only 3 out of 4 vacancies until the 2 per- 
cent reduction has been achieved ; however, in some areas the entire reduction is 
being applied by eliminating existing vacancies including new positions. 
The activities which are exempted from the 2 percent reduction below employ- 
ment than can be reasonably financed from our 1959 appropriations are— 


Patient care activities 

(1) Staff of Public Health Service hospitals and outpatient clinics. 

(2) Staff of Indian health hospitals and field health stations. 

(3) St. Elizabeth Hospital. 

(4) Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Exception for these activities is based upon— 

(1) The nature of their workload does not readily lend itself to deferral or 
reprograming; and 

(2) Each of these areas of the Department’s activities has been extensively 
studied and found to be seriously understaffed. Statements made by outside 
experts in most of the studies indicate that the present staffing levels are danger- 
ously low. 


New legislation 

(1) Office of Education. 

(2) Children’s Bureau. 

(3) Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Inasmuch as each of these organizations has been giyen substantial increased 
responsibilities without commensurate increase in authorized staff it was de- 
termined that they be excepted from the employment reduction policy. In the 
case of the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1958 increased and changed their work, including a 
requirement in both bureaus that they establish an advisory committee. No 
supplemental funds have been made available and it was determined that we 
would not seek deficiency apportionments. Since they must absorb these addi- 
tional costs and responsibilities, it is determined that they be excepted from the 
employment reduction policy. In the case of the Office of Education they are 
confronted with implementing the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
The Congress in the closing days of the session appropriated less than half of 
the needed additional funds for staff to administer this program but invited 
us to come back when Congress reconvenes. We propose to submit a supple- 
mental appropriation request when Congress reconvenes. It has been determined 
that we will not request apportionment on a deficiency basis. Under these cir- 
sumstances, it is believed that it would seriously impair the administration of 
the new educational program to apply the employment reduction policy. 


Self-supporting activities 


(1) Food and Drug certification program. 

(2) Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 

(3) Revolving and management funds. 

z (4) Staff engaged in work for other agencies or concerns on a reimbursable 
asis. 

(5) Staff financed from allocations from other Government agencies (for ex- 
ample, ICA and OCDM). 

Our forecast of employment for the nonexempted activities of the Department 
is that at the end of fiscal 1959 there will be 41,292 employees on the rolls as 
against 41,971 employees that could reasonably have been financed from our 
1959 appropriations for those activities. This is a reduction of 679 employees 
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or 1.62 percent below the levels that reasonably could have been financed. This 
breaks down as follows for the nonexempted activities of the Department: 


Nonexempted activities 




















| 
| Estimated year-end | Reduction 
| employment 
| 
| That 
That could | 
Actual have been | Number | Percent 
reasonably | 
financed 
See UGS ee » seein De 1, 285 | 1, 311 | 26 1. 982 
OF Bibercehtebsited ths. tenintadsisbindssdteven ia 177 | 180 | 3 | 1, 667 
ae ee a ee ee 13, 738 | 13, 854 116 | . 837 
Re Ea ee Te as Se LiL Labbe chabert Shbcceancctces® | 25, 399 | 25, 918 | 519 | 2.002 
Ua iii k kite all cect ct sda 693 | 708 | 15 | 2118 
TEE, cntnctnEnekdbsinndhbedddidian biiicnsensoe 41, 292 41, 971 679 | 1. 618 


The exempted activities will account for an estimated actual year-end employ- 
ment of 18,594 employees as against 18,599 that could have been reasonably 
financed. The difference of 5 positions is in St. Dlizabeths Hospital which, 
although exempted, has decided to leave five positions vacant for which funds are 
available throughout this fiscal year. 

The Department totals, therefore, come to estimated actual year-end employ- 
ment of 59,886 employees as against 60,570 that could have been reasonably 
financed. This is a reduction of 684 employees, or 1.13 percent for the Depart- 
ment as a whole. 

From the standpoint of dollar savings, it is estimated that $2,303,000 will be 
saved as a result of this policy. This is 0.73 percent of the total of $314,062,302 
for personal services (object 01) available to the Department in 1959, and 1.04 
percent of the $220,819,460 for personal services available in 1959 for the non- 
exempted activities of the Department. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS BY OPERATING AGENCY 


1. Food and Drug Administration 




















Por 
Exempt Nonexempt Total 
Employment could be financed _.............22.--2222-22222L. | 165 1,311 1, 476 
Estimated year-end employment ---_-.___.....-- Sarton . 165 | 1, 285 1, 450 
Reduction: | 
RN oa eoe: Lk ahi «ds ide hadbbnddba sponte muse aliens sie elias | 26 | 26 


I oasis eps dcilins dink digs eben te aaa ke pacha cian A 1. 98 | 1.76 
i | ' 


The exempted positions are those financed from fees charged for pretesting 
and certifying the safety and efficacy of certain specified antibiotic drugs, the 
safety and potency of insulin, and the safety of coal tar colors; for supervisory 
inspection to seafood packers who voluntarily request it; and for the establish- 
ment of safe tolerances with respect to residues of pesticide chemicals. This is 
a self-supporting activity. The entire reduction of 26 positions in the non- 
exempted activities will be absorbed between now and the end of the year through 
attrition. 

2. Freedmen’s Hospital 














Exempt Nonexempt Total 
Employment could be financed................-...-..------.- CE societtraeiccents 838 
Estimated year-end employment. _..................-...-...- EE Etdeiiceskstannan 838 
dct hi aketbiibhonnenteiisatatbsedennssensantid © Binwkndssnceuns 0 





This is a patient care activity exempted from the reduction requirement. 
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8. Office of Education 





Exempt Nonexempt Total 


Employment could be financed 
Estimated year-end employment 


Reduction 


This is an exempted activity under the policy (implementation of new: legisla- 
tion—the National Defense Education Act of 1958). 


4. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


Exempt Nonexempt 


Employment could be financed 
Estimated year-end employment 


Reduction: 


3 
1.67 





The total of 180 employees that could be reasonably financed includes 20 mem- 
bers of public advisory committees that will be in session at the end of the year. 
(Advisory bodies on rehabilitation programs include, for example, the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation, established under the 1954 Vo- 
eational Rehabilitation Act to review applications for research and demonstra- 
tion projects and make recommendations to the Secretary ; and the Committee on 
Training, to advise the OVR regarding teaching grants and traineeship applica- 
tions). 

If the reduction of 3 employees were to be compared with the total permanent 
staff of 160 employees that could have been reasonably financed, the reduction 
would come to 1.9 percent. 

5. Public Health Service 


Exempt Nonexempt Total 





Employment would tw Gamnen... aS 12, 243 | 13, 854 26, 097 
25, 981 


Estimated year-end employment. -_---_-.-. seweecesaus 12, 243 13,738 


Reduction: 
Farrier anaesagit cmb : ; 116 116 
en . 84 44 





The exempted positions are those under medical care appropriations (11,662), 
those engaged in work for other agencies on a reimbursable basis (567), and those 
engaged in the operation of commissaries at narcotic hospitals (14)—a self- 
supporting activity. 

The reason that the reduction for the nonexempted activities does not come to 2 
percent is caused by special considerations relating to employment financed by 
appropriation accounts for the NIH. The forecast for the NIH provides for a 
gradual increase by holding employment to levels of 2 percent or more below what 
could be reasonably financed for the period September 30, 1958, through February 
1959. After that, employment will rise until by June 30 it will be approyimately 
at the level needed to carry out the program for which the Congress increased the 
1959 budget estimates. Savings in 1959 will offset pay increases. In addition, 
$9,006,000 has been placed in reserve. The forecast holds the balance of employ- 
ment in nonexempted activities close to 2 percent below what could reasonably be 
tinanced. 
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6. St. Elizabeths Hospital 





Exempt Nonexempt Total 





Employment could be financed _-__- seiwehthaekorkianinnemine 
Estimated year-end employment 





Reduction: 


Percent 





While SEH is exempted under the policy, it has decided that it can leave 5 
positions vacant for which funds are available throughout this fiscal year. 


7. Social Security Administration 


Exempt Nonexempt Total 








Employment could be financed 1, 007 125, 918 26, 925 
Estimated year-end employment 1, 007 2 25, 399 26, 406 


Reduction: 
y 519 
1.93 


1 Includes 25,852 in BOASI and 66 in the Office of the Commissioner. 
2 Includes 25,334 in BOASI and 65 in the Office of the Commissioner. 

In the case of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, year-end 
employment that could have been reasonably financed has not been used. The 
number of positions shown in the President’s budget for BOASI (including the 
proposed supplemental) is 25,852. This is based on workload calculations result- 
ing in peak employment (in terms of man-year equivalents) occurring at different 
times during the year in each of the Bureau’s divisions. The number of posi- 
tions in BOASI that could reasonably be financed at year-end (25,460), there- 
fore, does not correspond to the number of positions in the President’s budget. 
The attached table shows the reduction of 518 from the 25,852 positions in the 
budget, to the actual peak employment of 25,334 in the Bureau. 

The exempted activities in SSA include: 


Children’s Bureau 

Bureau of Public Assistance 

Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 

OASI advances and reimbursements 
Allocations from other agencies (ICA) 

White House Conference on Children and Youth 


The first two of the above are exempted because these activities are required 
to take on substantial additional unbudgeted workloads arising from the 1958 
amendments to the Social Security Act. In addition, each of these two bureaus 
has been required to finance advisory committees established by the 1958 amend- 
ments for which no budgetary provision was made in 1959. 

In the case of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, no appropriated funds 
are involved, since the total cost of that Bureau is defrayed from fees charged 
for services. The next two activities (reimbursements and allocations from 
other agencies) likewise are self-sustaining. 

The White House Conference on Children and Youth is a temporary appro- 
priation for a specific nonrecurring purpose, and the work program is subject 
to a legislative deadline. 
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8. Office of the Secretary 


Exempt Nonexempt 


Employment could be financed 
Estimated year-end employment 


Reduction: 


Percent 


The exempted positions include: 


‘Working capital fund 

Allocations from ICA and OCDM 

Advances and reimbursements 

White House Conference on Aging 

‘Office of the Secretary, salaries and expenses 


The first three of the above are exempted because they are self-sustaining 
activities. The reimbursement item, incidentally, is from the Labor Department 
in payment for services performed for its Bureau of Employment Security with 
respect to the administration of merit-system provisions contained in the Un- 
employment Compensation Grant-in-Aid Act. 

The White House Conference on Aging (act of August 29, 1958) is a specific 
nonrecurring activity, and the work program is subject to a legislative deadline. 
The activity cannot be completed with the six employees in the current appro- 
priation, necessitating a supplemental request for three additional positions. 

“Salaries and expenses (Office of the Secretary)” is exempted because the 
absorption of increased workloads by the staff authorized in the 1959 budget 
precludes any reduction. 


BuREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Schedule of estimated peak employment, by division, with planned absorption of 
2 percent reduction in employment as reflected in fiscal year 1959 financial 
expenditure plan 
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Office of Appeals ‘Council 

Office of Director 

Office of Information. -..............--. 

Health services. 

Training daa” 

Management planning services i 
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Personnel 

Claims control 

Claims policy 

Field cperations.. 

Division of the Actuary... 
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Total budgeted positions 
Less 2 percent absorption oe 





Positions reflected in financial expendi- 
ture plan -_ ‘i 


1 Represents 22,557 permanent positions in budget plus 2,764 permanent positions in proposed supple- 
mental. 

2 Represents. full-time equivalent of other positions expressed in man-years from the object schedule of 
the budget plus proposed supplemental. 
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Mr. Jonansen. You understand what we are trying to accomplish? 
The Budget Director speaks of the need for Spartan economy in the 
Government. Iam anxious to see the degree of Spartan economy we 
are actually accomplishing—and Spartan cooperation. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. You mentioned that you have 2 groups in the Health; 
Education, and Welfare Department—1 for the labeling of drugs and 
1 for false advertising. Isthat statement right ? 

Mr. Ricwarpvson. No, Mr. Chairman. I said that this represented 
roughly the division of responsibility between ourselves and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The Federal Trade Commission has juris- 
diction over false advertising. We have jurisdiction over labeling; 

As you may know, there was a very heated controversy over a num- 
ber of years in the thirties with respect to the question of whether the 
Food and Drug Administration should be given responsibility both 
for the branding and labeling of drugs and also over advertising. The 
result was a splitting of these functions, 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I can’t see the reason for the splitting. I should 
think it should be in one agency, in view of the similarity. 

Mr, Ricuarpson. I fully agree with you, personally. I think it 
should be in one agency. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Because you have, actually, a duplication of similar 
work. 

Mr. Richardson, I have a number of questions which I shall pose to 
you for your consideration to be answered for the record, and your 
testimony will be considered as read to its completion. 

Mr. Gross. What do the questions deal with ? 

Mr. Lestnsxkt. Shall I read them? 

Mr. Gross. No. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. JoHansEen. May I ask the indulgence of the chairman for one 
final question along the line of questioning which I was pursuing 
earlier ? 

Mr. Lestnski (acting chairman), You may proceed. 

Mr. JoHansen. Am I to understand that there will be moneys not 
spent which have been appropriated as a result of this 2 percent, and 
am I to understand that these will then, in consequence, be a turning 
back to the Treasury of those moneys? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, sir, with the—— 

Mr. Mixzs. No. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. When you take into consideration the supple- 
mental you referred to, that would be true, would it not? 

Mr. Mus. No, sir, because what will happen will be that the 
amounts of money which are projected to be saved as a result of this 
policy will go toward a reduction in the supplemental which is asked 
for in connection with the Pay Act. 

Mr. Jowansen. In other words, you mean legislatively the money 
is yet to be appropriated ¢ 

Mr. Muizs. Yes, sir; there will be a supplemental for the whole 
Government in the spring. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. To offset the deficiency ? 

Mr. Mies. For the Pay Act. In other words, to the extent that it 
is possible for deparments and agencies to absorb costs of the Pay 
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Act, those absorptions will reduce the amount of the Pay Act request, 
and therefore the—— 

Mr. Jonansen. And that is because the appropriation is not yet 
made ? 

Mr. Mires. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Lestnski. Mr. Gross. 

Mr Gross. Mr. Richardson, a few years ago Cresap, McCormick & 
Paget, management consultants, made a report of their studies on the 
administrative management of HEW. Did this report result in the 
reduction of manpower / 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would like to ask Mr. Miles to answer that ques- 
tion, Mr. Gross. He was Director of Administration at the time. 

Mr. Mitzs. No; it did not result in a reduction of manpower. They 
made some rec ommendations with respect to improving management 
within the Department, but they found that the staff in many areas 
was as small as it could possibly operate effectively, and in some areas 
they recommended actual increases in staff. 

Mr. Gross. What did this report cost the Department? 

Mr. Mires. Lhave forgotten. I can enter that in the record. 

Mr. Gross. Would you put it in the record, please, sir ¢ 

Mr. Mires. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. How many of your employees were assigned to work 
with this consulting firm? Have youany idea? 

Mr. Mixes. Ona full-time basis, you mean ? 

Mr. Gross. On any basis. 

Mr. Mixes. Well, they interviewed a good many people. 

Mr. Gross. How many of your people were assigned to work with 
them ¢ 

Mr. Mixes. There may have been 1 or 2. I would have to check on 
that. There certainly were not very many. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The cost of the survey by Cresap, McCormick & Paget was $30,000, not inelud- 
ing services of DHEW employees assigned to the survey. The number of em- 
ployees so assigned was three, plus secretarial help for them as required. 

Mr. Gross. Has this company hired any of your employees ¢ 

Mr. Mies. Well, in 1955 they hired Mr. Luikart, who was with 
the Department at that time. He is no longer with that company. 

Mr. JouAnseNn. He isthe witness I quoted earlier, I think ¢ 

Mr. Mixes. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. The subcommittee has received information which states 
that the Public Health Service has permitted employees to retire and 
then reemploy the retired employees on a contract basis to continue 
the work which they did before retirement. Is this done in your 
Department ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I would like to ask Mr. Stanley if he can answer 
that. question, Mr. Gross. He has worked with the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. Sranuey. I know of no cases of this, sir. Do you have any 
more detail or 

Mr. Gross. Well, we have been informed that the incumbent in the 
position of monograph editor in the Division has retired, or soon will, 
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and that there is a plan to rehire this person on a contract basis, 
although there is a qualified employee already on the rolls in the same 
office. 

Can you provide us with some information on that ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. 

Mr. Gross. But, you have no knowledge of it as of now ? 

Mr. Srantey. No, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The Public Health Service has no plan to rehire on a contract basis a retired 
monograph editor. In fact, the position referred to has been abolished. 

Mr. Gross. Are you presently hiring any outside consulting firms 
to do the work that we are paying your personnel people to do? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. No. Well, I would like to say, first, Mr. Gross, 
that we would not hire any outside firms to do the work that we 
thought people on our payroll could do just as well. I am not aware 
that we are employing any outside consultants at the present time 
at all. 

Mr. Mires. Outside consulting firms? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Consulting firms; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Management, or anything else? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No; we employ a good many outside individual 
consultants from time to time, but we are not, so far as I know now, 
employing any management firms whatsoever. 

Mr. Gross. Why do you hire these outside people ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Well, for example, if the question applies to indi- 
vidual consultants—— 

Mr. Gross. Let us take the firm of Cresap, McCormick & Paget. 

Why did you hire them ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Well, this was shortly after the new administra- 
tion had come into office. Mrs. Hobby was Secretary. The Depart- 
ment had been recently established as a Cabinet department. Most 
of the staff of the Department consisted of people who were career 
public servants, many of whom had been in their jobs a long time, and 
many of the Presidential appointees were new to Government or at 
least new to these programs, and to the management of a large gov- 
ernmental establishment. Ithink it was felt that an outside firm of 
expert management consultants could give an objective look at the 
management structure and techniques of the Department and, per- 
haps, come up with suggestions that the career people, who had been 
there a long time had simply overlooked, because they had been close 
to the job for so long. 

Mr. Gross. Well, then, this career business does not mean too much, 
does it, if career people somehow forget the jobs that they are sup- 
posed to administer, and the work they are sunposed to do, and are 
not in touch with it for various reasons. There is something wrong; 
is there not ? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Mr. Miles on my right, I would say, speaking as 
an appointive official who is serving presumably only a limited period 
of time in the Government, I think I can say from what I have learned 
is probably one of the most highly respected experts in administrative 
management in or out of Government. He has made this discipline 
his life’s work, and yet I think he would say that there are things 
and there are problems on which he and his staff can benefit from thie 
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objective review of an outside group employed to consider that par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr. Gross. What do you mean by an objective review? Cannot 
your own people do an objective review ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. They can, and they do, and I think, as my testi- 
mony indicates at a number of points, they are continually engaged 
in efforts to find ways of improving the efficiency of the management 
of the Department, and they are constantly recommending to the 
operating agencies and assisting them in carrying out improvements 
in administrative structure and management methods. 

On the other hand, let me give an example of our use now of an 
outside agency which happens to be a Government agency. We have 
called upon the General Services Administration to review the meth- 
ods that we use in the handling of mail—to consider the question, 
for example, of whether the number of steps taken and the desks that 
the mail crosses and the number of hands that touch it have been 
reduced to the minimum necessary to handle the mail properly and 
efficiently. This is the kind of thing that GSA, on a governmentwide 
basis, makes a specialty of, and they can come in and give us some 
good ideas, and they have been doing this throughout the Government. 

Mr. Gross. I have no particular quarrel with calling in some other 
agency of Government to help you. I have no particular quarrel 
with that, but what I am quarreling with is this business of employ- 
ing outside consultants. For the life of me, I cannot understand why 
these agencies of Government have to go out and hire people to come 
in and tell them how to run their business when we are paying people 
within the various departments and agencies to do the job. We ought 
to do one thing or the other: Either get rid of the personnel and 
management people in these various departments and agencies and 
go out and hire the work done, or quit hirins; the outsiders to come 
in. Since Mr. Flemming has come into the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare only recently, may we anticipate that you are 
going to hire another consultant firm ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I know of no plans presently to do so, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. You predicated the other one on the fact that Mrs. 
Hobby had just taken over. I wondered if another change in the 
hierarchy of the Department would cause this to happen again. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I should say that she came in on the heels of a 
change in administration, as well as into a department in which 99 per- 
cent of all the employees were career employees before the adminis- 
tration took over. I think she felt that we ought to take a cold look 
at how efficiently this operation was being run, and that she could 
rely more confidently upon outsiders to do this than she could rely on 
the people already there doing the job. 

Mr. Gross. Well, somebody took a real warm look at it, because your 
employment has been going up and up, has it not? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I think the answer is the fact of the inability of the 
new department heads to take the views of the employees in the Fed- 
eral Government who have been there many years and know the job 
well. 

On top of that, there is the inability to accept suggestions from 
those who have been in the Department for many years. I believe the 
consultant firms are often hired for the purpose of covering up the 
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ignorance or inexperience of those taking over the Department. 
Therefore, the outside consultant is used to gloss over and to show 
the new top official how to run the Department. They are hiring these 
consultant firms to lay the groundwork for them. Therefore, it is 
easier for them to carry out their job. I could be wrong in my as- 
sumption, but that is the way it strikes me. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Mr. Chairman, I have just two things I would like 
to observe—I do not know of any member of this committee who has 
been more critical of witnesses and of departments—but I think a 
generalization which implies there has not been a willingness on the 
part of both old and new top administrative officials to learn from 
the people within their own department is an unwarranted inference. 
I do not associate myself with it at all, Mr. Secretary. 

I would like to ask a question which is a reverse English on this 
matter of consultants. Is there any departmental policy with respect 
to the granting of consultant service by members of any of the agencies 
of the Department on a remunerative basis? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Is there a policy of granting the consultant 
services ? 

Mr. JoHansen. Of the Department’s approving the individual ren- 
dering consultant services by persons who are Federal employees un- 
der civil service or who are Federal employees by appointment, thus 
affording consultant service on a fee basis? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. If I understand the question correctly, I do not 
think that any Federal employees in our Department, appointive or 
career employees, render outside services on a fee basis. 

Mr. Mixes. No. 

Mr. JoHaANsEN. If there were, would it be approved as a matter of 
policy ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, I suppose I ought to qualify that by saying 
if a man is a lawyer by profession, and some friend comes to him to 
ask him to draw a will, he might do it in the evening, or something 
like that. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. If he were an expert in some educational field, would 
he b2 at liberty to render service under contract for remuneration ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No. 

Mr. Mires. He would be if he did it on his own time. For example, 
if he took annual leave. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. In other words, it must be on his own time? 

Mr. Mires. It must be on his own time. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. Under annual leave or out of office hours ? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JonHAnsen. Thank you. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Richardson, I believe I have made the necessary 
comments prior hereto. Some of the questions that I have turned over 
to you have already been asked and answered, and the staff will elimi- 
nate those which have been asked. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. May I make one request, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Lestnski. Surely. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. In my prepared statement, in reading it, I would 
have asked to have inserted in the record the first page of the Depart- 
ment bulletin entitled “Management Notes” containing a message from 
Secretary Flemming with respect to the general subject of adminis- 
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trative management. I would like to have that message appear fol- 
lowing that point in my testimony. j 

Mr. Lestnsx1. At this point in the record we shall insert your com- 
plete statement, including Secretary Flemming’s message. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Extiotr L. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on behalf of Secretary Flemming, 
who regrets very much his inability to take part in your hearings, may I say that 
I appreciate very much the opportunity to meet with the committee and to pre- 
sent to you some of our experience and problems in the area of your interest. 
Our Department has been facing the problems enumerated by your committee 
in a period when we have been called upon to render ever-increasing services. 
It has been most difficult for our resources to keep pace with our needs. 

Before getting into such detailed facts as the committee may wish to discuss, 
I should like to present a statement about the nature of our Department’s pro- 
grams and problems. My associates and I are prepared to discuss the points 
listed in the chairman’s letter of November 4, 1958, in such detail as you desire, 
and will be glad to furnish other information. 

Although the committee is generally aware of the additional programs which 
have been prescribed by legislation as part of the mission of this Department, 
it may be useful to recapitulate, with particular reference to developments of 
the last 3 years. This period saw the enactment of the following pieces of legis- 
lation, among others: 

1. The 1955 and 1956 laws which inaugurated the national health survey, 
the expanded water-pollution and air-pollution programs, and added ex- 
tensive training responsibilities for professional nursing, practical nursing, 
and public-health personnel. 

2. The transfer in July 1955 of the Indian health program from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (Interior Department) to the Public Health 
Service. 

3. Legislation to enlarge and strengthen the role of the Food and Drug 
Administration in controlling the use in foods of pesticides and food 
additives. 

4. Legislation in 1956 to develop rural library services. 

5. The Social Security Amendments of 1956 and 1958 which extended old- 
age and survivors insurance coverage to millions of additional people, 
inaugurated and then expanded the disability program, increased benefits, 
and made other basic changes. 

6. The National Defense Education Act of 1958, with its provisions for 
grants, loans, and fellowships, and for increased research. 

7. Appropriation of greatly increased sums to finance research in medicine, 
particularly affecting circulatory diseases, mental health, and cancer. 

Three of these activities—the social-security amendments, the transfer of the 
Indian health program, and the increased appropriations for the National 
Institutes of Health—account for about 81 percent of the Department’s increase 
in employment during the period 1955-58. 

With the addition of these new activities to programs in which economical 
administration was already being practiced, staff increases have been inevitable. 
Yet we have consistently applied a disciplined and prudent approach to the 
planning, financing, and staffing of our activities. In order to bring to bear 
on our operations the most expert and objective knowledge available, we have 
undertaken in recent years a succession of studies by experts from outside 
the Government, 

In 1954, for example, the firm of Cresap, McCormick & Paget analyzed the 
administrative management functions of the Department and recommended 
some organizational changes. These functions were found to need some 
strengthening and expansion. 

In 1955, the Freedmen’s Hospital Study Commission reported to the Secretary 
its recommendations for the proper direction, organization, and financing of 
Freedmen’s Hospital, including the key recommendation that the hospital be 
made a part of Howard University. 
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In the same year, the Secretary received a detailed report from the Citizens 
Advisory Committee on the Food and Drug Administration, conducted with the 
assistance of the management consultant firm of Cresap, McCormick & Paget. 
This report recommended a threefold to fourfold increase (over a 10-year 
period) in resources devoted to food and drug law enforcement, as well as 
strengthened procedures within the Food and Drug Administration. 

In 1956, the Surgeon General requested teams of outstanding physicians and 
other experts in hospital administration to review the operations of five Public 
Health Service hospitals. Their reports demonstrated that the staffs of these 
hospitals were pursuing their objectives in dedicated fashion, but that plant and 
equipment needed improvement and that the staffs required expansion. 

The survey of health needs of American Indians, made at the direction of 
Congress in 1956, found that adequate public-health services and medical care 
for Indians and Alaska natives would require gradual development of the 
program over 5 to 10 years to a level of $60 million to $65 million annually. 

Another group of experts from outside the Government made a survey of St. 
Elizabeths Huspital in 1957, and its report to the Department recommended an 
increased supervisory scientific staff, strengthened nursing and administrative 
staffs, and augmented laboratory and community service programs. 

In 1958, a group of leading private insurance experts and other businessmen 
reviewed the operations of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Social Security Administration. In its report, this group, headed by Mr. Rein- 
hard A. Hohaus, vice president and chief actuary of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., stated that they were “impressed with the effective and competent 
manner in which the staff of the Bureau appeared to be managing their responsi- 
bilities” and that “the quality of the staff compares quite favorably with the 
staffs of corresponding business organizations.” It recommended further studies 
in the fields of electronic data processing. These studies have been included in 
broader projects that were already being conducted by the Bureau. 

In this connection, it is illustrative of the Department’s efforts toward effi- 
ciency that the composite workload of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance increased 201 percent from 1950 to 1958, while the number of personnel 
increased only 108 percent. Thus, the workload increased almost twice as fast 
as the personnel. 

Another group of distinguished consultants, headed by Dr. Stanhope Bayne- 
Jones, studied needs for medical research and training and recommended a 
large-scale, steady expansion, with substantial Federal financing. 

Other recent studies have included the White House Conference on Education, 
chaired by Mr. Neil McElroy, and the work of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School under Mr. Devereux Josephs. Both groups 
emphatically recommended a strengthened role for the Office of Education. 

Most of these studies I have mentioned have focused upon the Department’s 
progress toward its program objectives. They have tended to show the need 
for allocation of larger resources to these programs. 

These outside studies have been supplemented by a variety of internal program 
and management surveys which have sought specific procedures and measures 
to achieve best utilization of staff and most effective administration. These 
activities have been summarized in the quarterly reports the Department has 
made to your committee, which has shown a consistently positive interest in 
this method of scrutinizing operations. These internal management studies 
have varied greatly in scope and detail, depending upon the particular situation 
analyzed and the staff time available. They have ranged from a comprehensive 
study of the Bureau of Medical Services of the Public Health Service, which 
consumed approximately a year, to a detailed investigation of mail control 
procedures requiring only a few days. Essentially the same approach has been 
taken in all of these studies: analysis of the organization, resources, and methods 
used for achieving clearly stated program objectives. As a result of these 
surveys, which were made in accordance with the Secretary’s clear and emphatic 
policies of delegation and decentralization, we have done much to make adminis- 
trative authority and supporting staff services more effective. For example, 
such studies have been the basis for reaching conclusions as to where to establish 
a district office of the Food and Drug Administration; how often to require 
certain financial reports in the Public Health Service; where overtime work 
should be approved for employees of visa-examining stations in Europe. In 
short, many organizational and program decisions, both major and minor, are 
based upon systematic management analysis. 
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At this point in my statement I would like to insert in the record a message 
from Secretary Flemming that appeared in the October 1958 Department bulletin, 
Management Notes. 

Secretary Flemming’s message follows: 


“A MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


“Effective public administration depends upon having definite program objec- 
tives which are clearly understood, and upon having an organization which is 
geared to translate those program objectives into prompt and effective action. 
It is my understanding that Management Notes is devoted to the exchange of 
information and ideas which will serve particularly the purpose of improving 
the ability of the various parts of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to translate program objectives into prompt and effective action. I am 
very happy to be asked to convey to its readers a few of the thoughts on the 
subject of management which grow out of my experience in Government. 

“As I look back over previous experiences, I am confident that adherence to 
the following concepts can contribute to the effective and economical manage- 
ment of our Department’s activities. 

“Responsibility for management, and for its improvement, must rest with 
operating personnel charged with program results. 

“I strongly believe in placing broad responsibilities on operating officials. 
It is my firm view that responsibility should be delegated as far down the line 
as possible, subject to clear policy directives and periodic evaluations to assure 
that actions taken are in accordance with approved policies. Reliance must be 
placed on the men and women who face our day-to-day operating problems if 
management is to be responsive to program needs. Inherent in this, of course, 
is responsibility for improved management. Only as persons responsible for 
getting a program job done are alert to the importance of greater efficiency and 
effectiveness can real management improvements be made. 

“Management improvement methods should be adapted to the needs of the 
particular agency and its programs. 

“In a large organization with varied programs, such as ours, the methods 
used to develop and apply better ways of carrying out our program responsi- 
bilities must of necessity be adapted to the nature and needs of the particuiar 
unit and activity involved. Though generally the same management principles 
guide us in our identification of problems and in our approach to solutions, there 
is no panacea that can be imposed from above. That is another reason I ex- 
pect the line official responsible for program results to be accountable for im- 
proved management. 

“The use of well-qualified management analysts to assist operating officials 
is essential to successful management improvement efforts. 

“Although effective management is necessarily a responsibility of line officials, 
staff assistants whose full-time concern is the analysis of management per- 
formance can be invaluable. Line officials are heavily burdened with super- 
visory and program responsibilities; they often need assistance in analyzing 
management problems. A management analyst can help in identifying such 
problems, recommending solutions, and planning for the implementation of the 
desired solution. In addition, systematic management analyses and appraisals 
will disclose emerging problems, permitting their resolution before they have 
grown to major proportions. 

“A system of work planning, project scheduling, and progress reporting is an 
important element in good administration. 

“A system of work planning and reporting promotes orderly and systematic 
improvement of management throughout an organization. It enables adminis- 
trators to check on progress toward planned objectives. It also provides an 
opportunity for the exchange of information throughout the organization so 
that productive ideas can be used to advantage wherever they are applicable. 

“It is my firm conviction that, to a very marked degree, continue faith in 
our democratic institutions depends upon the effectivness and the promptness 
with which the responsibilities of our Government are discharged.” 

Secretary Flemming’s support of this concept, and other aspects of his manage- 
ment philosophy, are stated in his message in this issue of our brief management 
newsletter which we are making available to the committee. 

We have not relied solely upon expert studies, whether by outside professionals 
or by our own management analysts. We have also established continuing con- 
trols to achieve economy and prudence in our operations. The budget and appro- 
priation process itself is, of course, one of the most effective guaranties of eco- 
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nomical operation. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and his 
top staff spend a very large amount of time to budgetary reviews of all the pro- 
grams of the Department. The Budget Bureau and the Appropritions Commit- 
tees also go over our budget with a fine-tooth comb. There is little opportunity 
in this process to hide what is sometimes called fat. 

We have also been implementing the Bureau of the Budget’s order for a 2-per- 
cent reduction below the level of employment originally projected to be neces- 
Sary. We are making progress toward this objective except in two areas where it 
has been determined that the application of this rule would seriously impair 
operations: 

1. Personnel engaged in patient care activities ; and 
2. Organizations faced with increased responsibilities by reason of new 
legislation but without commensurate increase in authorized staff. 

Further control is assured through application of the Secretary’s policy on 
economical administration, based on the President’s directive to review civilian 
job vacancies. This requirement, together with the requirement in section 
1310 (d) of the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1952, requires all those with 
appointing authority within the Department to adopt a “let’s stop and examine 
this” approach before any vacant position is filled. 

Your committee, Mr. Chairman, has devoted attention to changes in the classi- 
fied grade structure of the departments and agencies. These changes, in our 
case, have utterly failed to keep up with the growth in size, complexity, and pace 
of the Department’s responsibilities. 

To look at one impressive case in point, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance is the biggest insurance operation in the world and an outstanding 
example of use of advanced technology in administration. The Bureau is paying 
out more than $9 billion in benefits this fiscal year to over 12 million persons. 
Yet is has only four supergrade positions. This is plainly inadequate. 

The committee is aware, of course, of the studies and findings which led to 
the establishment of the classification grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 as part 
of the Classification Act of 1948. It is extremely disturbing to think of the effect 
upon important Government programs if this legislation had not been enacted. 
This act and other legislation authorizing supergrade positions have afforded only 
a little relief in a situation that has been most difficult. We are clearly at a dis- 
advantage in competing with commerce and industry for valuable professional 
and executive skills. Meanwhile, our program responsibilities have increased, as 
I have pointed out, and we have been obliged to recognize the larger loads our 
executives are carrying. The resulting compression in the upper levels of the 
Classification Act salary structure is inequitable to many of our personnel, as 
I pointed out to your committee last June, and even further relief is needed. This 
is one task awaiting the Joint Commission on Civilian Employee Compensation 
proposed by the President. 

In general, it seems to me that the present salary levels of executives are not 
nearly enough when considered against the responsibilities we have laid upon 
them. 

As a citizen, I feel a strong sense of indebtedness for the dedication with which 
Government officials attack vast problems without adequate compensation either 
in money or in appreciation. 

Again may I say that I appreciate this opportunity to share our experience with 
you. My colleagues and I shall be glad to answer your questions or to provide any 
further information you may require. 


Mr. Lestnsk1. We also have a number of questions we would like to 
ask you, but, due to time, I will delegate the staff to forward the ques- 
tions to you for answering and then they can be inserted in the record 
later. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, sir. 

(The questions and answers follow :) 

Question: “Since 1955 HEW employment has risen 36.7 percent. Why?” 

Answer: 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASE IN TOTAL PAID EMPLOYMENT, JUNE 30, 1955, AND JUNE 30, 1958 


The total paid employment of the Department increased from 40,405 on June 30, 
1955, to 55,234 on June 30, 1958. This was an increase of 36.4 percent (14,829 
employees) in overall Department employment. 
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Summary analysis 


Righty and nine-tenths percent (12,002 employees) of the Department’s total 
increase was concentrated in three activities: The expanded program of old-age 
and survivors insurance, the transfer and expansion of the Indian health program 
from the Department of the Interior, and medical research at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

Thirteen and two-tenths percent (1,952 employees) of the total increase was in 
other health programs of the Department (the remainder of the Public Health 
Service and St. Elizabeths Hospital). 

The remaining 5.9 percent (875 employees) was spread among the rest of the 
Department’s activities (Food and Drug Administration, Office of BEducation, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, other programs in the Social Security Admin- 
istration, and the Office of the Secretary). 


Analysis of major increases 


The increases in the first group, accounting for about 81 percent of the Depart- 
ment total, breaks down as follows: 

(1) Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance——An increase of 4,807 em- 
Ployees (32.4 percent of the Department total) was necessitated by workload 
increases resulting from the 1954 and 1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Act and the act of 1956 (Public Law 81) extending OASI insurance coverage to 
military personnel. This legislation has extended coverage to approximately 
10,900,000 additional people (2,850,000 military and 8,050,000 other), broadened 
insurance coverage, established a disability freeze, provided disability insurance, 
increased insurance benefits, changed the retirement test, and lowered the entitle- 
ment age for women. 

Such frequent and major changes in the law have required administrative 
attention to be centered on the rapid-fire training of new as well as experienced 
personnel, the prompt preparation and distribution of revised policy instructions 
and procedures, the engineering of procedures for economically and effectively 
handling large peaking of and continuing workloads, and on the immediate dis- 
tribution of information to the public on its new rights and responsibilities, 
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1 Total paid employment on June 30, as re sented to the CSC on SF 113. (This includes part-time as 
Well as full-time personnel, and those paid from transferred funds as Well as from HEW appropriations.) 

2215 of this increase represents the National Library of Medicine, which was transferred to the PHS 
on Oct. I, 1956, with 209 emplc yees. 
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The composite measurable workload of the Bureau in fiscal year 1958 re- 
flected a 51-percent increase over 1955. During the same period, the average 
employment increased from 16,363 to 23,297, an increase of approximately 42 
percent.’ 

The 51-percent increase in workload in relation to the personnel increase of 
only 42 percent means that 94 people in 1958 produced as much as 100 did in 
1955. This increase of about 6 percent in productivity per employee was ac- 
complished during a period when new staff were being employed and trained, 
amendments to the law required rapid and complex revisions of administrative 
policy and procedures, and insurance coverage was broadened to additional mil- 
lions of people. 

It should be noted that the 1958 amendments to the Social Security Act (Public 
Law 85-840) will necessitate further increases in Bureau employment. These 
amendments increased benefits by about 7 percent, provided for payments to 
dependents of disab'ed persons, increased the wage base and the social-security 
tax, and changed eligibility requirements for the disabled. 

In this current fiscal year, therefore, the Bureau estimates it will need approxi- 
mately 3,000 additional employees, of which approximately 500 will be tem- 
porary employees. Overtime will be used to avoid the necessity of employing 
an even larger staff during the peak-load periods in 1959. 

(2) Indian health program (PHS).—An increase of 4,781 employees (32.2 
percent of the Department total) has resulted from the transfer of the Indian 
health program from the Department of the Interior on July 1, 1955, and the 
expansion of the program since that time. Three thousand five hundred and 
seventy-four employees were transferred to the PHS with the program, and 
1,207 have been added with the program’s expansion to close the serious gap 
between the health status of the Indian and non-Indian populations, particu- 
larly with respect to preventable diseases. 

An extensive survey of the health needs of Indians, undertaken with funds 
made specifically available by the Congress for that purpose, shows the need 
for expanded health services to Indians. It places heavy stress on preventive 
services and on making use of State and local facilities wherever possible. 

Since the program was transferred, both admission to Indian hospitals and 
outpatient preventive and therapeutic services have increased by 30 percent; 
steps are alse being taken to improve the quality of service. In many reserva- 
tion areas, State or local health services available for Indians are either extremely 
limited or nonexistent. State and local community facilities are, however, util- 
ized wherever possible and feasib'e. Contracts are now in effect with 32 State 
and local health departments, 4 State and local welfare departments, and the 
Alaska Department of Health for the provision of public health services, and 
with 270 community hospitals for medical care, and also with numerous private 
clinics, physicians, and dentists. 

About $79.50 was spent per capita in fiscal year 1958 for health services for 
Indians in the United States as compared to an estimated $108.00 per capita 
for the total civilian population. 

(3) Medical research at the National Institutes of Health (PHS).—An in- 
crease of 2,414 employees (16.3 percent of the Department total) was required 
by the expanded programs of medical research carried on at the NIH. While 
NIH employment on June 30, 1958, was 51.2 percent above June 30, 1955, em- 
ployment, the 1958 appropriations for NIH (exclusive of funds for grants for 
construction of research facilities) were 160 percent above appropriations for 
1955. 

The NIH conducts both fundamental and clinical research of the major diseases 
affecting man; supports similar research at universities, medical schools, and 
other institutions; lends support to those institutions for the initiation or ex- 
tension of research training facilities and to individuals capable of pursuing 
a research career or of undertaking further studies in various medical specialties 
in which there is a shortage of manpower. The Institutes comprise one of the 


2 Average employment rather than the number of personnel in a pay status on the last 
day of the fiscal year has been used for this comparison. ‘Average employment” used 
here is the average number of employees on duty during the year plus the equivalent 
number of man-years of overtime. During the fiscal year 1958, the Bureau had an average 
staff of 21,772 personnel and in addition there were performed 1,525. man-vears of over- 
time. Thus, paid employment represented 23,297 productive man-years. Because of the 
large amount of overtime performed, the comparison of year-end employment is not 
meanineful. If, however, end-of-year employment had been used, the increase in pro- 
ductivity per employee would have erroneously shown an increase of 19 percent rather 
than 6 percent. 
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largest research centers in the world. Through the Division of Biologics Stand- 
ards, it is responsible for administration of controls designed to insure the purity, 
safety, and potency of the Nation’s biologicals, and for research leading to their 
improvement or to the development of new biologicals. Research grants made 
by N-H are now responsible for the support of approximately one-half of all 
medical research conducted in this country. 

Some samples of the areas in which this additional personnel has been em- 
ployed are: 

(a) About 750 at the Clinical Center, opened in July 1953, which pro- 
vides extensive research facilities, including 510 beds for clinical research 
patients ; 

(b) About 550 employees in the National Cancer Institute primarily for 
the expanded cancer chemotherapy program ; 

(c) About 375 employees at the National Institute of Mental Health for 
research on the treatment of mental illness; and 

(d) About 250 employees on research to find better methods for the 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of neurological and sensory disorders. 

The remaining 500 additional employees were required in connection with 
the almost fivefold expansion of support for the research and training programs 
administered by the Institutes, for the administration of the considerable in- 
crease in grant funds for the support of extramural research, and for the 
expanded operations of the remaining Institutes and the staff offices and divi- 
sions supporting NIH activities. 

With respect to the second group, accounting for a little over 13 percent of 
the Department total, over half (1,032 employees, 7 percent of the Department 
total) occurred in the Bureau of State Services, PHS. New legislation ex- 
panding the water-pollution and air-pollution programs (Public Laws 84-660 
and 84-159, respectively) necessitated the employment of about 50 percent of 
the BSS increase. The remainder of.the increase was employed principally 
on expanded programs of the health of the aged and chronic diseases, radio- 
logical health, communicable-disease control, and accident prevention. 

The other increases in the PHS (i. e., in the Bureau of Medical Services— 
except Indian Health, Freedmen’s Hospital, National Library of Medicine and 
Office of the Surgeon General, coming to a total of 730 or 4.9 percent of the 
Department total) were concerned primarily with activities under the Medical 
Facilities Survey and Construction Act of 1954 (Publie Law 482); new health 
training programs, including graduate training of professional health personnel 
and advanced training of professional nurses under the Health Amendment Act 
of 1956 (Public Law 911) ; special studies on water fluoridation; and the trans- 
fer of the Armed Forces Medical Library to PHS as the new National Library 
of Medicine (Public Law 84—-941)—the library was transferred on October 
1, 1956. 

The remainder of the increase in the second group was at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, with 190 additional employees over the 3-year period. A recent study 
of the hospital by outside experts concludes that the hospital is seriously 
understaffed. The increase over the past 3 years has been required primarily 
because of increased demands on staff time due to the higher average age of 
patients, the use of advanced psychiatric knowledge and tranquilizing drugs in 
patient treatment, and the operation of a new admissions building with addi- 
tional facilities for patient treatment and services. 

The third group, accounting for 5.9 percent of the Department total, consists 
of the increases in the rest of the Department. The largest increase in this 
group was in the Food and Drug Administration, resulting from a planned 
program to strengthen the enforcement of the Federal food, drug, and cosmetic 
laws. This need was pointed up by the citizens advisory committee that studied 
the FDA and its responsibilities. It recommended in 1955 that there be a 
threefold to fourfold expansion over a 10-year period of the Administration’s 
resources for food and drug law enforcement. The Congress has recognized 
this need by increasing the Administration’s appropriation by about 80 percent 
since 1955. 

New or expanded programs in other agencies of the Department account for 
the balance (3.6 percent) of the increase. For example, over three-quarters 
of the increase in the Social Security Administration (exclusive of BOASI) was 
in the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions for examining and supervising Federal 
credit unions as their number and size have increased. The expenses of the 
Bureau, incidentally, are paid entirely from fees collected from the credit unions 
for services rendered. Increases in the Office of Education have been required 
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by new laws for the expansion of vocational education (Public Laws 84-911 
and 1027), for the improvement of practical nurse training (Public Law 84 
911), for the extension of public library services in rural areas (Public Law 
84-597), and the expansion and extension of the Office’s educational and sta- 
tistical program. The National Defense Education Act of 1958 will require 
further expansion of the Office’s staff. Programs of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation have grown as a result of the vocational rehabilitation amend- 
ments (Public Law 83-565). These amendments authorized relatively large 
increases in Federal grant-in-aid to States for rehabilitating the disabled, as 
well as new grant programs for research and demonstration projects and for 
training and traineeships. Grant funds appropriated in 1958 were about twice 
the 1955 appropriation. Staffing the new grant programs alone required one- 
half of the personnel increase during this period, while the remainder were 
needed to strengthen the field service providing assistance to the expanding 
State agencies. In the Office of the Secretary, the greater portion of the in- 
crease has been in the field. This additional staff has been necessary to pro- 
vide administrative services to the Department’s expanded programs in the field, 
and because of increased workloads in the surplus property utilization, grant- 
in-aid audit, and State merit systems programs administered through the 
regional offices. The General Counsel’s: staff in the field was also increased by 
10 positions to render legal services to these new programs. 

Question: “Prior to the establishment of the Department of HEW in 1953, 
several of your present departments were at that time independent agencies. 
What has been done to avoid overlap and duplication among the agencies?” 

Answer: 

(a) Clarification of organizational status of agencies of the Department 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare was created by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan 1 of 1953. Under provisions of Public Law 13, 88d Congress, the plan 
became effective on April 11, 1953. The plan abolished the Federal Security 
Agency, created by Reorganization Plan 1 of 1939, and transferred all functions 
of the Federal Security Administrator to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and all components of the Agency, to the Department. 

When the Federal Security Agency was established, July 1, 1939, certain com- 
ponents of the Treasury, Interior, and Labor Departments were transferred to 
it, as well as a number of independent units, as follows: 


Agency Transferred from 


Office of Education Department of the Interior. 
U. S. Employment Service * Department of Labor. 
Public Health Service Department of the Treasury. 
American Printing House for the Blind (Fed- Do. 

eral functions only). 
National Youth Administration Works Progress Administration. 
Civilian Conservation Corps Independent. 
Social Security Board (including public as- Do. 

sistance, unemployment compensation, and 

old-age and survivors insurance programs. 
i a  eecheien National Employment Council. 
Radio Service?” Do. 

1 Became part of the Social Security Board. 

2 Became part of the Office of Education until abolished in 1940. 

Under Reorganization Plan 4 of 1940, the Agency’s organization was further 
expanded, as follows: 

Agency Transferred from 

Food and Drug Administration Department of Agriculture. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital Department of the Interior. 
Freedmen’s Hospital Do. 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf (Federal Do. 

functions only). Do. 
Howard University 


During the war years, 1941-45, the Agency, because of its responsibility for 
safeguarding health, fostering education, and promoting social and economical 
security, became the center around which numerous war activities were de- 
veloped. The threefold responsibility of the Administrator, as head of the 
Agency, Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, and Director of the Office 
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of Defense, Health, and Welfare Services, indicates the role of the Agency during 
this period. Virtually all of the wartime organizations of the Agency were 
liquidated by July 1, 1946. 

During the war years, two significant changes took place which are reflected 
in the current organization of the Department. Public Law 410 of the 78th 
Congress set up as permanent bureaus of the Public Health Service the Office 
of Surgeon General, the Bureau of State Services, the Bureau of Medical Serv- 
ices, and the National Institutes of Health. Second, the expansion of the Vo- 
eational Rehabilitation Act in 1943 resulted in the establishment of a separate 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

In the immediate post-World War II years, 1946-47, the Agency underwent a 
number of significant organizational changes as follows: 

Agency Transferred from 
Children’s Bureau Department of the Interior. 
Bureau of Employee’s Compensation____ U. S. Employees Compensation Com- 
mission. 
Division of Vital Statistic Department of Commerce. 


In addition, during this period the Social Security Board was abolished and 
the Administrator delegated to the new Commissioner of Social Security the 
responsibility for the old-age and survivors insurance, public assistance, unem- 
ployment compensation programs, and for the programs of the Children’s Bureau. 
The Surgeon General was delegated responsibility for the vital statistics func- 
tions which were set up as the National Office of Vital Statistics. The new Com- 
missioner for Special Services was delegated responsibility for the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation, and a newly established Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board (and the Office of Community War Services until it was termi- 
nated in 1947). In this immediate postwar era, two new staff offices were 
created: Federal-State Relations, to coordinate grant-in-aid audits and per- 
sonnel practices; and Interagency and International Relations, to improve rela- 
tions with national and international groups. 

Between 1948 and 1950 a number of changes took place. In 1948, United 
States Employment Service was returned to the Federal Security Agency from 
the Department of Labor, the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions was transferred 
to the Agency from the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the Agency 
established 10 regional offices and an Office of Field Services to coordinate their 
activities. These regional offices replaced 13 regional and territorial offices of 
the Social Security Administration, 8 district offices of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, 7 regional offices of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the field 
establishments of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, United States Em- 
ployment Service, and Children’s Bureau. Under the Agency regional setup, 
central housing was provided for regional offices, and central fiscal, payroll, per- 
sonnel, and general services were provided. In 1949, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, which included the unemployment-compensation and employ- 
ment-services functions, was transferred to the Department of Labor. In 1950, 
there were transferred to the Agency from the General Services Administration 
the responsibilities for assisting overburdened local school districts and for 
making grants and loans for water-pollution control. The school-assistance pro- 
gram was assigned to the Office of Education and the responsibility for water- 
pollution-control grants and loans was assigned to the Public Health Service. 
Also, the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation and the Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board were transferred to the Department of Labor. This same year, 
also, the Office of the Assistant Administrator for Defense Activities was estab- 
lished. Also, the Office of Special Services was abolished because it was an un- 
necessary layer, and the Food and Drug Administration and the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation henceforth reported directly to the Administrator. 

Since the Department was established in April 1953, there have been several 
organizations transferred to it. In July 1955, the Indian health program was 
transferred to the Department from the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Secretary has delegated the responsibility for this 
program to the Surgeon General, who has established the Division of Indian 
Health to administer it. In October 1956, the National Medical Library was 
transferred from the Department of Army. It has been constituted the National 
Library of Medicine and placed in the Public Health Service. 
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(b) Measures to avoid overlap and duplication 


The responsibilities of the operating agencies of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are so widely diversified that it is not possible to identi- 
fy activities which actually overlap. There are, of course, activities or pro- 
grams affecting the same general subject areas, such as the increasing number 
of elderly people in the population, activities related to grants-in-aid to States, 
activities affecting international relations, civil and defense mobilization activi- 
ties, and health and medical activities. 

The Office of the Secretary of the Department includes officials and staffs 
responsible for coordination and direction of such activities in order to assure 
unity of effort and avoidance of conflicting or duplicating activity. Examples 
of such officials and staffs are the Assistant to the Secretary for Health and 
Medical Affairs, the International Activities Coordinator, the Defense Coordina- 
tor, and the Special Staff on Aging. 

In addition, the Office of the Secretary furnishes such administrative services 
as are best provided centrally for reasons of economy and convenience. The 
Department has thus established a central office for legislation, a General 
Counsel’s Office, a central security office, and an administrative office. As one 
specific example of administrative services provided centrally to assure ef- 
fectiveness and economy, the Department has established a working capital fund 
used for interim financing of supply, reproduction, statistical tabulating, and 
drafting services. Under this arrangement, operating agencies purchase goods 
and services from the working capital fund as required. From the point of view 
of the Office of the Secretary, which is the agency which provides services under 
the fund, it is able to hire qualified technical and other personnel and to stockpile 
materials and supplies in anticipation of the demands of the agencies for goods 
and services. This arrangement is conducive to better control over the cost of 
providing such goods and services. From the point of view of the agencies, 
the working capital fund permits them to obtain goods and services as needed. 
Thus the agencies obtain them more efficiently and cheaply. 

The establishment of the regional offices of the Federal Security Agency 
(now the regional offices of the Department) is an outstanding example of a 
step to avoid overlap and duplication. Originally, each part of the Federal 
Security Ageney conducted its field work separately through separate regional 
or district offices. Most of these were combined into a single integrated system 
of regional offices with an initial estimated saving of $500,000 per year. This 
saving was possible through (1) common use of staff facilities serving all agencies 
in such fields as grants-in-aid audits, merit-system administration, personnel 
management, financial management, procurement, and other office services, and 
(2) joint use of space and equipment. 

Each regional director of the Department, in addition to supervising these 
central services and the surplus property utilization program for his region, 
represents the Secretary in providing leadership, coordination, and evaluation of 
field program activities of the operating agencies. Thus, he provides a central 
point of coordination in dealing with the public and with groups that have 
occasion to work with the Department. Despite the fact that these regional 
offices are operated on minimum budgets, they have achieved a higher degree 
of consolidation of varied field program offices than is found in any other 
executive department. 


Question: “The 85th Congress, 2d session, created a student loan fund for 
college students. HEW’s Office of Education plans to hire 100 people to imple- 
ment this act. How did you estimate this number?” 

Answer : The witnesses furnished for the record during the hearing a statement 
entitled “Impact of National Defense Education (Act) Upon Employment in 
Office of Education.” These increases were estimated on the basis of analytical 
planning of activities required to implement the act, and are reflected in budget 
justifications prepared in the usual manner. These determinations have been 
subject to intensive review by the Office of the Secretary and the Bureau of 
the Budget, and allowances for new positions have been tested by comparison 
to similar existing programs in the Office and other agencies and depart- 
ments and have been found to be both reasonable and conservative. With 
specific reference to the student loan activities, it is estimated that the fiscal 
year 1959 employment of the student loan section will be 24 positions. 
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Question : “How many employees do you currently have on the rolls in GS-13 


“9” 


and above‘ 
Answer : As of June 30, 1958: 


NN tirerq eect a marie wen eeeeas I, 109 | GS—17_-_--.--~---~-.--.-----.- 9 
No ingens cdo aig a lagsereinva pe iplinaien 468 | GS-18... 2. ooo 5 
NP a inlS cates arres cn cetenpe erie nace 206 cst 
Fhe deter ae cain danee sau 24 "BOtW a assis ih ele 1, 822 


Question : “What is ratio of employees in GS-13 and above to permanent em- 
ployees* of your Department?” 
Answer : As of June 30, 1958: 


(a) Full-time employees, GS-13 and above___...--------- 1, 822 \ ratio 1:24 
All full-time Classification Act employees__.._.._---- 44, 330 ee 
6d) Bell-time, / GS-13, ant above.._.._....u... +4 1, 822 | 
All full-time employees, including wage-board and > ratio 1:30 
PHS commissioned officers...u.... 2c te 53, 985 J 


Question: “What determines the increase for an individual in grades GS-13 
and above?” 

Answer: In general, the increase for an individual in grades GS-13 and above 
is based on evaluation of his duties and responsibilities in accoruance with pub- 
lished classification standards and precedent decisions of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Since there are not enough supergrade spaces for those positions which 
would be properly class.fied at GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, additional factors are 
given consideration, such as especially outstanding contributions by individual 
incumbents, length and quality of their Federal service, and possibility of loss of 
their services because of competition from non-Federal employers. 

Question: “After an upgrading, do you assure yourself that the new duties are 
performed? How?” 

Answer: An employee is not upgraded until he is carrying on new and addi- 
tional duties to justify the increase in grade. In addition, once each year, the 
supervisor with the help of the personnel office is required to review each posi- 
tion under his supervision to see that the work assigned to the position coincides 
with the work described on the position description for the position. 

Question: “What guidelines are used to measure the degree of responsibility 
necessary to justify an upgrading?” 

Answer: Published classification standards (or precedent classifications, if 
there are no published standards) are the guidelines for determining whether 
a change in responsibility warrants an upgrading. The position as a whole is 
reviewed against classification standards to determine whether the new respon- 
sibilities of the position warrant a change in grade. 

Question: “When a position is upgraded because of new job responsibilities, 
does the immediate supervisor of the upgraded position have increased or de- 
creased responsibility ? 

““(a) Is the position of the supervisor upgraded ? 

“(b) Does this upgrading relieve the supervisor of additional responsibility? 

“(c) How is this reflected in his job grading structure? 

“(d@) What determines the degree of responsibilities necessary for the promo- 
tion of the supervisor?” 

Answer: When a position is upgraded because of new responsibilities, the 
immediate supervisor may or may not have increased or decreased responsi- 
bility. Any change in responsibility may or may not be sufficient to affect his 
grade. In each case of this kind, the effect on the supervisor’s job is studied and 
evaluated. (See answer to question 5 above.) In actual practice, in very few 
instances, if any, is the supervisor's responsibility increased significantly by an 
increase in a subordinate’s responsibility alone. 

Question: ‘When a position is upgraded, does this affect the subordinate posi- 
tion to the upgraded position? 

“(a) Are the subordinate positions upgraded? 

“(b) Does the subordinate position have increased or decreased responsi- 
bilities? 





3 The answer is in terms of full-time employees (i. e., permanent and temporary employees 
on a full-time basis). 
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“(c) How is this reflected in his job structure? 

““(d) What determines the degree of responsibility necessary for the promotion 
of the subordinate position?” 

Answer: When a position is upgraded because of new responsibilities, the 
subordinate positions to the upgraded position may or may not be upgraded. 
Here again the positions have to be examined and evaluated. Only if increased 
responsibility of any subordinate is sufficient to warrant change in grade is the 
change made. 

Mr. Lestnski. We appreciate your coming before us today, Mr, 
Richardson. 

I want to assure you that the purpose of our questions is simply 
to find out what is going on in your Department and to try to assist 
you to correct matters if we possibly can. We are glad to have you 
and Mr. Miles and Mr. Stanley here before us. 

This afternoon we shall hear the Honorable George T. Moore, 
Administrative Assistant Secretary, Department of Commerce. We 
shall meet at 2 o’clock. 

The meeting is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene at 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

We are pleased to have this afternoon representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Hon. George T. Moore, who is Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, will be the principal witness, and I understand, 
Mr. Moore, you have some of your associates with you. 

Mr. Moore. Indeed I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. We are very glad to have you here with us this after- 
noon. I understand you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Moore. I have, and may I read it, please ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; we will be glad to have it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE; ACCOMPANIED BY CARLTON HAY- 
WARD, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, AND OSCAR NIELSON, DIREC- 
TOR OF BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Moore. May I introduce, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Carlton Hay- 
ward, who is Director of our Personnel, and Mr. Oscar Nielson, who 
is Director of our Office of Budget and Management. 

It is just about 2 years since I appeared before you to discuss what 
we in Commerce were doing in furtherance of the administration’s 
manpower utilization program. At that time we also discussed what 
was ahead of us in terms of program changes and their effect on our 
manpower requirements. I suggest that it would be appropriate and 
of interest to this committee 1f I summarized for you some of our 
progress on this very important responsibility of ours to get the 
assigned tasks completed with a minimum of manpower and cost. 

Other commitments prevent Secretary Strauss’ appearance before 
youtoday. He has asked me to convey to you his deep personal interest 
in reducing the cost of Federal expenditures and holding Federal 
employment to the absolute minimum. He views the rising employ- 
ment with concern and intends to give this subject very high priority 
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in the operation of current programs and the planning of future 
activities, 

We in Commerce feel this responsibility most keenly. During the 
past several years we have had some rather substantial expansions in 
a number of our program areas. Our employment necessarily had 
to be increased. ape ahead we see more employment as we ap- 
proach the peaks of the approved program expansions. So we realize 
there can be no relaxation in our efforts to further management im- 
provements and that we must remain alert to hold increases to the 
minimum. 

In December 1956, when we last reported to you regarding our 
manpower utilization program, our employment was 47,162. Our 
most recent figures show our employment to be 58,301. This is as 
of October 31, 1958. What brought on this increase of 11,139 em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Davis. You have asked a good question right there. 

Mr. Moore. Well. I hope this 1s a good explanation. 

Examination of the figures discloses that the program of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration accounts for the largest part of this in- 
crease, that is, 9,493. The Bureau of Public Roads shows an increase 
of 1,160. The Census Bureau increased 522. These 3 bureaus total 
11,175 additional personnel. 

Two years ago we discussed the trends which all pointed to a con- 
tinuation of the rapid growth in all phases of the aviation industry. 
We forecast that jet aircraft—larger and faster than any passenger 
planes then in use—would be put into service by 1959. We discussed 
the effects of these developments in terms of new air navigation aids, 
an improved air traffic control system, new or improved airports, 
need for increased vigilance to insure safe and reliable air travel— 
all translating themselves into additional demands on the services of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. To meet this challenge, a Fed- 
eral airways plan was established and approved by the Congress. 
The effort of the CAA to fulfill this plan is heroic. We admire and 
are very proud of the progress being made there. 

It is a little over 2 years ago that the Bureau of Public Roads em- 
barked on the 13-year highway construction program, as approved by 
the Congress, representing the biggest peacetime public works proj- 
ect of any type in the country’s history. As you know, this is a pro- 
gram for the construction and improvement of roadways, including a 
41,000-mile Interstate Highway System of 4 to 8 lanes to link every 
city of 50,000 population or more. The annual rate of Federal par- 
ticipation now stands at almost $3.5 billion, as compared to the $800 
million rate 2 years ago. While this program has been expanded 
better than 400 percent, the employment increase for the Bureau of 
Public Roads has been less than 30 percent. I want to assure this com- 
mittee that the staffs of the Department and the Bureau of Public 
Roads have worked most diligently to hold the employment to the 
absolute minimum. This program has not as yet hit its peak. 

The Census Bureau is gearing itself peaposaiieg to taking the 
Eighteenth Decennial Census. This will constitute the largest statis- 
tical activity ever undertaken in the United States. This area isslated 
for very large increases in employment during the next 2 years. We 
now have 762 personnel assigned to this work. At its peak in 1960, we 
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will have approximately 180,000 persons working directly on this 
census. 

We have pluses and we have minuses in our other bureaus. They 
balance themselves off rather closely so that overall the other eight 
principal bureaus in the Commerce Department show a net reduction 
of 34 positions. In the interest of conserving time, I will not go into 
this in detail unless some member of this committee wishes me to do so, 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I have requested of the Census Bureau an estimate 
of the number of people in my own district, and I received a negative 
reply. I see you have 762 personnel. Recognizing the fact that you 
cannot take a census of the area directly because of lack of personnel, 
you do that type of work by taking a running scale of the people in 
the respective areas of the country ; do you not 2 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Lesinski, I do not believe I quite understood that 
question. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. In 1950 the Bureau of the Census took a census of 
my district, and it was 525,000. I happen to know that in Texas—in 
Mr. Thomas’ district—they took an estimated census, and it turned 
out to be 1,028,000. The question is this: 

Can you make a similar approximation of the people in my own 
district? They said they could not give such information to me. 

What are these 762 people doing, then ? 

Mr. Moore. They are planning for the Eighteenth Decennial Cen- 
sus, these 762 people, and working in the planning and development 
steps, making out the indexes and mapping out the areas to be sur- 
veyed, and so forth. This is all preplanning work which is so neces- 
sary in putting this great number of people to work. 

I do not know whether or not, in Mr. Thomas’ district, the district 
paid for that census under the supervision of the Census Department. 
We have taken some censuses like that. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. I happen to know that in 1950 in 1 area in my dis- 
trict the population was 90,000, and now the estimate is 130,000. 
These figures that I was asking for would not be accurate, as you 
know, and as I know, but at least I thought you had some means of 
giving an estimation of a district. 

Mr. Moore. May I please give your question to the Bureau of the 
Census, and see if they cannot get an estimate for you, if that is what 
you wish? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I would appreciate it very much if it is possible. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question at 
this point. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. I glimpsed through the statement and I wonder in 
view of this reference to further detail if it is out of order at this time 
to ask the following question : 

I do not see any further reference later to the application of the 
Bureau of the Budget directive of September 9 with respect to the 
2 percent reduction of positions. Are you able at this point to answer 
th: $ ee or do you refer to it later? 

_Moore. I refer to it a little later, sir. 

.. JOHANSEN. Well, we will wait until then. Thank you. 
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Mr. Moorr. May I go on, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Do you take up somewhere further along in your state- 
ment the seutncteedin the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Moore. I have that information here; yes, sir, and I can give 
it to you. 

Mr. Davis. I mean do you cover it further along in this statement? 

Mr. Moore. No; not in the statement with the figures. 

Mr. Davis. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Moore. Every technique that we are aware of is being em- 
ployed to bring about effective and efficient manpower utilization 
and economy. Our budgetary process involves rigorous examination 
and analysis of proposed programs. After funds are appropriated, 
we follow through with periodic review, reporting, and evaluation of 
the work being ‘done and make adjustments in the program as are 
deemed appropriate. Systematic management improvement efforts 
are being made. A manpower utilization committee has been estab- 
lished at the Department level, and manpower teams have been es- 
tablished within each of the bureaus with the objective that no ares 
or opportunity for better utilization of staff is overlooked. This 
Department and its bureaus have for some years relied heavily on 
work measurement techniques. Firm hiring restrictions have been 
established and maintained throughout the Department. 

These and similar management actions have produced some very 
solid results. The most obvious deficiencies were quickly corrected. 
Within the first 2 years under this administration, the Department 
of Commerce reduced its personnel by 12,225, or a reduction of almost 
20 percent. The search has been continued to ferret out the less 
obvious. We are also diligently pursuing the development and appli- 
cation of new technological and different approaches to improved 
management. 

Each year we put out a report of how new discoveries, better use 
of the old, and continuing efforts toward streamlining the organiza- 
tion and cutting waste all combined to help the Department achieve 
a greater degree of efficiency and economy in providing its services to 
the public. The report for fiscal year 1957 recites in its 58 pages 
many hundreds of such accomplishments. 

We have before you today the report for 1958 which just came off 
the press this morning, and I believe every member of the committee 
has that report. 

As you know, pursuant to the President’s directive, the Bureau of 
the Budget has called for plans to effect a 2 percent reduction in em- 
ployment levels. This Department examined this matter and found 
that in some areas such a reduction would necessitate curtailment of 
important programs. Notwithstanding, in the spirit of the overall 
objective, this Department plans to make every effort to achieve this 
reduction. 

Mr. JonHansen. At that point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
question. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. Would you elaborate upon those plans? 

Mr. Moorr. Yes; I would be very, very glad to. The 2-percent re- 
duction in planned employment will be accomplished through the 
foliowing methods 
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Mr. JoHansen. Excuse me just a minute. I missed two words. 
Did you say “in planned employment” ? 

Mr. Moore. In planned employment. This will be accomplished 
through the following methods: 

First, we will use the attrition method. As a vacancy occurs we 
will not fill it unless the position is of the type that we cannot do 
without. There are in each organization key positions for fulfillment 
of assigned programs. Others apply to critical employment having 
defense, national welfare, public safety, or regulatory aspects which 
must be met. Vacancies which may occur in these positions we will 
fill. 

Second, within the total of new positions which have been au- 
thorized by the Congress through its appropriations process, we will 
not fill as many positions as is necessary to stay within the 2-percent 
reduction figure. The goals will have to remain fiexible because 
there is no accurate way to forecast just where and how such attrition 
will be experienced during the next 7 months. 

Third, if the attrition and not filling authorized new positions still 
falls short of the 2-percent goal, we may need to resort to reductions 
in force. Actually, we do not expect that this will be necessary. In 
any event, our objective is that by June 30, 1959, we will have 1,156 
fewer personnel on our rolls than originally projected. Dollarwise, 
we are assuming that savings on these positions will average 4 months’ 
salary per position which would mean a cost reduction of not more 
than $2,365,000. On an annualized basis this would amount to ap- 
proximately $7 million. 

Now, would you like me to go into detail, by Bureau? 

Mr. JoHansen. In a moment. The one thing that I want to get 
clear—and please do not think me ungrateful for even half a loaf— 
is No. 1, that you anticipate the bulk of the 2-percent reduction that 
you do accomplish would come in the modifying and curtailing of 
projected programs under the current year’s appropriation by pro- 
grams involving employment and where that employment has not yet 
occurred ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; and a certain amount of it will come through 
that means, but not all of it, though. Nor, do I think that will be 
the major part. The major part will be through attrition. 

Mr. Jonansen. The major part would be through attrition of pres- 
ent jobs? 

Mr. Moore. Of present jobs; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonansen. Of presently existing positions? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHansen. Well, I will be most gratified if that is true, because 
the thing that has disturbed me, in view of some of the testimony 
here, is that the Bureau of the Budget order seems to be interpreted as 
instituting paper cuts. It has been my hope that the 2 percent would 
be actual reductions in the existing positions through the nonfilling of 
vacancies. 

As I recall it, Mr. Chairman, we once entertained in this committee 
a grandiose hope of seeing that accomplished in that area to the 
extent of 10 percent. 

Mr. Davis. We still entertain that hope and we are still driving 
for it—that the agencies and departments will cooperate with us. I 
think it is one of the most outrageous and absurd situations we face 
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today. We had here in the early part of this year almost as many 
Federal employees as we had at the time of the peak of the Korean 
war. We had 2.6 million then, I believe, and we had about 2.4 million 
in the early part of this year. 

Mr. JoHansen. I share the chairman’s view. I hope what the wit- 
ness says will come to pass. And I hope there be a realization that 
the very fact that Congress apparently—and I think in many in- 
stances ill-advisedly—is creating additional Federal functions necessi- 
tating additional employment—that very fact makes it all the more 
imperative that we have some of these reductions in existing person- 
nel and job positions elsewhere. Otherwise, we are fighting a hope- 
lessly losing battle, 

Mr. Moorr. May I say at this point that Classification Act positions 
during the year ending June 30, 1958—now, these are jobs abolished 
in the Department of Commerce—amounted to 607, involving 75 
GS-13 and above, and 532 below GS-13. 

That is what you are talking about; is it not? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Those jobs have been actually abolished ? 

Mr. Moore. They have been abolished. 

Mr. JoHaNsEN. Would you be so good as to furnish for the record 
a list of those jobs, if you can? 

Mr. Moore. May I say that that would be most difficult. We do 
not actually have the people to go back and list job by job. That 
would take a large staff. These records are accurate. I have other 
reports that we have sent in. If you search a job out, that is harder, 
but we know these have been eliminated and abolished. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Please understand that I am not questioning your 
word. However, how do you know that net figure without being 
able to identify the job? 

Mr. Moore. The figures used in this presentation are reported an- 
nually to the Congress, pursuant to the Whitten amendment, which 
requires that positions be reviewed annually for necessity and ac- 
curacy of grade and pay level. That report we send in every year. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But, my question is this: Where do you derive the 
information for that report ? 

Mr. Moore. Excuse me just a minute. I will pass that on. 

Mr. Haywarp. This is accumulated monthly, sir, and consolidated 
at the end of the year. 

Mr. JoHanseN. When you figure it on a monthly basis, how do you 
get the total figure without getting the identifiable jobs? 

Mr. Haywarp. We can identify most of the positions in grades 13 
and above, but we do not keep them separate in grades 1 to 12. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Then your various subdepartments and agencies 
simply send in a figure; is that correct ? 

, Hayrwarp. The various bureaus certify to the figure; that is 
right. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I was just perplexed as to how they were identified, 
and how en got the figures without identifying the jobs actually 
eliminated. 

Mr. Harwarp. The jobs could be identified, but it would take a lot 
of work and searching through the records in order to do it. 

Mr. Moore. In the BDSA, one of our Bureaus, there were 39 posi- 
tions eliminated, grades 13 and above. In the Bureau of Foreign 
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Commerce there were 3 eliminated in grade 14, and 4 eliminated in 
grade 15. Now, I have got increases, too, you understand that. 


Mr. JoHansen. I suspected that would be the case. 
Mr. Moore. In the Office of the Secretary—well, I am not trying to 
kid you. 


Mr. JoHansen. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Moore. In the Office of the Secretary, 1 grade 14 was elim- 
inated, 10 grade 15’s, and 1 grade 16. I have those records by grades 
in gr ades 13 and above. 

Mr. Jouansen. I would be happy to have those in the record, be- 
cause as I observed this morning, I have been looking for some defi- 
nitely identifiable jobs and positions which had actually disappeared. 
1 would be happy to have those in the record. 

Mr. Moore. I would be very glad to insert that in the record, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


List of 75 positions in GS—13 and above, abolished during fiscal year 1958 


Business and Defense Service Administration: 


Industrial specialists is Sues ime Lieeeest an. vast Topas re a 
Pomcats on TOON StRR ks oss og de ie wd awnd wend Slate $4 -uialstin game hs oe 1 
Fiscal economist (tax)................... Katee Parieckeiales Ao lx di ti 1 
Assistant to Deputy Administr: stor _ Skene e Peete 1 
rncustry Gnnlvate.. 20.22. elke she 2 drs ba ee oO iG gel ee 
Fiscal and financial economist__.._._..__--_--..--_- pies E nty fle fe Greet l 
I ok l 
AIR UNI no oe opin S tie wan chee ce ne l 
Information specialist pe Saat om 1 
ses es itt den maartebetechentt 6 esc sews l. 40 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce: 
Assistant Director, Office of Export Supply__.._.-.-.--________ 1 
Special assistants - - - aid’ ous COs Le a aes <t 2 
Special Assistant to D irector, ics. hen le cat nics & Se ictic vista! S, ed = gt 1 
International economists. -~...........-..---- -_-____ sendehicetecinal todas eine Ss > 
Commodity industry analyst__----_--- bra: Suseeieer wane dak mmece 1 
Eee it ei. i bah latices ad Sh 4 7 
Coast and Geodetie Survey: 
a oe a A acs cen wo ictal ae Pas i earner ey bern pent ee ae oo 9 
Cartographer - - - ----- Pe i ad Sif. A I 
tel J. ocnn pal toner ie «teks oes mceeteld aoe encark dd ~ « wanes 44% 3 
Maritime Administration: 
Investigator (general) _................-- S ee SHATLE 684k l 
En fOrugian Crt. 622s bce + sewed aes ons cs wd eck Lc 1 
nO i Bi ati Sid ust anasto sce th BS win em amen ete ot = i 
Assistant Chief, Employme ent Pranch.____---_-_- Bethe Ah annals 1 
Civil engineer (property and supply) -- : ny — 1 
Foreign representative (ship repair and maintenance) __ ____- I 
Naval architect _ - - - ica at bin bidet cm bd 1 
Training officer__-_- - Soe eee <5 ~------------ = - manna --- L 
nove. 252 : snc eS ate ttihahe » alte ttlhag Bit non en ene 8 
Office of Business Economics: 
Business eeonomist. — -_- - 1 
Administrative officer Seen . 1 


Total _ ~~ b in 2 
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List of 75 positons in GS-13 and above, abolished during fiscal year 1958—Con. 


Office of the Secretary: 
Trede fait tmanawers.. 2. de ooo Sk OU a SLO, ol 6 Sow ad ch 
Director, Design Division.........-.------------- ; a a eeevenecestican 
Associate Director 
Assistant Tinmeetor. . 22. - foe open cnc cased pi eae wageotap se ageres 
Industrial contacts and procurement officer 
Confidential assistant to Assistant Secretary 
Special assistant to Secretary 


| tt et et et et CD 


= 
bo 


Lote. SHAG ORS SE i 


| 


National Bureau of Standards: 
Asaociate Director for Testing. .....-....<---<<+ 
Photographic technologist 


Beals oe 

Weather Bureau: Assistant Chief for Technical Services__---------------- 

Mr. Becxwortn. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Are those jobs that have been decreased, did the 
decreases come primarily by retirements or quitting or transferring? 

Mr. Moore. A change of positions. I mean change of programs. 
Many of our increases and decreases, frankly, are all tied to our pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Are what? 

Mr. Moore. Tied to our programs. 

Mr. Beckwortu. But, back to my question, I assumed that those 
jobs which Mr. Johansen was talking about were held by people. 

Mr. Moore. Indeed they were. 


Mr. BeckwortH. Now, when the —— left, my question is this: 


Do they generally leave as a result of retirement? How many would 
you say retired ? 

Mr. Moore. I do not believe we have that figure with us. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Just an approximation. 

Mr. Moore. Very few, really, compared to the total. There were 
very few retirements. 

Mr. Beckwortu. How many would you say have quit as distin- 
guished from retirement ? 

Mr. Moore. Not too many quit. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Now, then, I assume they transferred ? 

Mr. Moore. We have transferring between the bureaus and so forth; 
yes, sir, where we can use the people. 

Mr. Becxworrn. There were a good many of those ? 

Mr. Moorg. Oh, quite a few transfers; yes, naturally. 

Mr. Beckxwortn. But, if they did not quit and did not retire, they 
are still on the payroll. 

Mr. Moore. Well, we have had some reductions in force. Then, we 
have also had programs which we have had to put our people into. 

Mr. BeckwortH. You see what I am driving at; do you not? 

Mr. Moore. I know what you are driving at. If we had not had any 
increases, I do not know what our picture would have been, but it would 
si og have been at least that many jobs discontinued. But, we did 

1ave in our Department marked increases in programs where we had 
to use our available people. We wanted to use them. 
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Mr. Becxworru. Is it fair, then, to conclude that that 500, if that is 
the number—what was that exact figure ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I would have to look at it. I believe it was 607. 

Mr. Beckworru. That probably does not mean at all that that many 
people are off the payroll ? 

Mr. Moore. No; but it does mean that we have not hired another 
607 and put them on, 

Mr. Becxwortn. I get your point. But, they are not off the pay- 
roll, or most of them; is that right? 

Mr. Moore. I do not think they are. 

Mr. Beckxworru. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully direct a question 
to the distinguished chairman, because I share the hope that he has 
with respect to the 10 percent. But in view of this sort of testimony 
which I respect as being completely honest and frank and which is 
relatively more encouraging than some we have had here, how long 
deferred must this hope be? Is there ever going to be any net reduc- 
tion of 1 percent, much less 10 percent ? 

Mr. Davis. When we see as we have seen here this week, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, for instance, showed a reduction within a 3-year 
period of more than 87,000 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Net. 

Mr. Davis. Net positions. It demonstrates that there can be sub- 
stantial reductions if the people will work at it. There is no more 
important agency in the Government than the Defense, particularly 
the Army, and their work is as important and I would say in some 
respects far more important than some other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, but they have demonstrated that they can reduce personnel by 
that sum and do a better job and provide more security. It is an 
outstanding example. If the President will continue to hammer on 
it, and if we continue to hammer on it and if we can get a reasonable 
measure of cooperation from the agencies and the personnel people, 
I do not think it is at all impossible to achieve that objective of 10 
percent. As far as I am concerned I intend to keep trying and I 
know you do. 

Mr. Jowansen. I do indeed, but the thing is that we hear about 
“austerity” and have figures to back it up in the military, while in 
the nonmilitary departments we never hear the word, and we never 
seen any evidence of it. 

Mr. Lestnskxi. Mr. Moore, of the six-hundred-and-seven-some-odd 
“eee that you have found or positions that you have done. away 
with, out of what total number of people or the total employment of 
your Department were they from ? 

In other words, you have added on since, and I appreciate that. 
But I want to clarify your position. So, I am asking the gration. 

Mr. Moore. May i give that by bureaus above grade 13 ¢ 

Mr. Lestnsxr. All right. 

Mr. Moore. In BDSA, 39. 

Mr. JoHansen. What is that agency ? 

Mr. Moore. The Business and Defense Services Administration. 

Mr. Lestnskr. What percentage would that be in that Department? 

Mr. Moore. That is against a total of 212 in grade 13 and above. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. In other words, it would be roughly about 12 
percent ? 
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Mr. Moore. Let us see. No; it would be about 20 percent. In the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce we had a reduction of 5 against 114. 

Mr. Lestnskt. That is about 4 or 5 percent; is it not? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; about 4 or 5 percent. 

In the office of the Secretary we had a reduction of 8 against 156, 
which is a little less than 6 percent. 

Now, those were net decreases which I called to your attention. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. In other words, Mr. Moore, in all confidence, in your 
report you say that you would have in the established bureaus a reduc- 
tion of maybe 6 or 7 percent or, maybe, it might be about 10 percent on 
the average because while you have a 5-percent reduction in 1 and an 8- 
percent reduction in the next 1, in the third 1 you have a 20-percent 
reduction. So, the average of the old established departments repre- 
sents a decrease of about 10 percent; is that right? 

Mr. Moore. No; I do not think it will average anywhere near that. 
It will come closer to something less than 2 percent. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Less than 2 percent ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnski. On the average 2 percent ? 

Mr. Moors. No; I say I think less than that. 

Mr. Lestnsxk1. On the other hand you have increased employment in 
other areas because of congressional actions? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; indeed we have. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Therefore, you have decreased the number of em- 
os in your agency wherever it was possible and you have actually 

ecreased them, but due to the fact that Congress has passed certain 
laws you had to increase the overall number of people ? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, yes; we have increased the overall number of people, 
particularly in those three areas where we have had all our increases. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. So, I think the gentleman should be complimented in 
trying to do what this committee wants him to do. 

Mr. Moore. Well, I would say that the men in the Department of 
Commerce—and I am not talking for myself now—have really tried 
to do a job in this area, and I am particularly proud of them. They 
have worked diligently. 

They have set up these manpower committees, the impetus for which, 
I think, we can give full credit to your committee. The overall one in 
the Department, and the manpower utilization committees in each 
bureau are diligently working. 

I think they have worked over 90 surveys and currently are working 
on 40 surveys just in individual areas. However, I want to say to:you 
that it is harder now than it has ever been. As you continue working 
in this broad field, those areas become smaller and smaller where you 
can get results. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Therefore, your efforts have been in the right direc- 
tion. The effects have been due not alone to your personal efforts 
but to congressional action, but I still say the gentleman should be 
commended for his attempt to bring the figures down. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question or two? 

Mr. Moore, it seems that one of your biggest reductions has been in 
the Maritime Administration. How do you account for that? You 
had 4,050 employees in 1957, and 3,543 in 1958. 
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Mr. Moore. We have two different sets of figures. We have the 
full-time employment and then we have the ones in which we have 
part time. Ter many of our reductions, and particularly I think 
in Maritime, are really part-time, not full-time, employees who came 
off. The appropriation decreased and we had really fewer people. 
These are the people who preserved the reserve fleets, mostly in the 
area of the preservation of the reserve fleets. 

Mr. Gross. What are you saying now—that if you do not get the 
money, you cut the employees Is that it? Is it that simple, that 
if Congress does not appropriate the money you will get rid of the 
employees ? 

Mr. Moore. Sir, it almost comes down to that. 

Mr. Gross. Or are you saying that you phased out a program? You 
have quite a substantial reduction there, and I would like to find out 
how it came about. 

Mr. Niexson. Mr. Congressman, I think if you have this schedule 
in front of you—I think it is the same schedule that I have here— 
you will note that in 1955 it is 4,874. 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Mr. Nietson. Figures are also shown for 1956 and 1957. If you 
look on the second page of this report, you will note that these figures 
include seamen, Maritime Administration. In 1955, there were 1,536; 
in 1956, 1,522: 813 in 1957; and down to 425 in 1958. These particular 
figures are included in the reports that are submitted to the committees 
and the Civil Service Commission, but they include the seamen who 
are on board ships that are operated by our private operators. So 
you can see that there has been a decline here from the period 1955-58 
of a substantial number as reported here. 

Mr. Gross. That I understand perfectly, but is this a phased out 
program ? 

Mr. Nrierson. The actual program in terms of the shipping, yes, 
this is a phased out program. 

Mr. Gross. Then that leads to the next question: Have you phased 
out any other program and, if not, why not ? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Gross, in relation to that particular program, I 
think we would have to take individual bureaus here and discuss them 
with you as far as phasing them out. I do not recall at the moment 
any particular other program that has been phased out. 

Mr. Gross. I will give you one. Last year you put on quite a propa- 
ganda lobbying act over in the Department of Commerce in behalf 
of the continuation of the Trade Agreements Act. Do you remember 
that ? 

Mr. Nretson. I remember the trade agreements proposal; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You carried on quite a propaganda program over there, 
You do not need to agree to that. I am saying it. What happened to 
those employees that you put on the job to go out and propagandize 
the country in behalf of the Trade Agreements Act? What hap- 
pened to those employees? Where did they go? 

Mr. Nrextson. Mr. Congressman, in connection with that particular 
project to which I think you have reference, I cannot say at this point 
that the Department engaged in a propaganda device. Any employees 
who worked on this particular project of obtaining data, information 
with respect to the foreign-trade aspects of our programs, came from 
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bureaus within the Department. There may have been a few instances 
where some employees were borrowed from other agencies. 

Mr. Gross. Yes; but you had employees in your own shop over 
there. I can give you the number of them, according to the hearings 
before the Appropriations Committee. But what happened to the 
employees who were used for this specific purpose? They must have 
been surplus around the Department of Commerce someplace and in 
other agencies. 

Mr. Nretson. I think, Mr. Congressman, they again went back to 
their particular jobs which they were detailed from for this particular 
purpose. 

Mr. Gross. They did not have much to do or else they could not 
have spent the time they did over there propagandizing the country 
in behalf of the extension of the Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. Jonanson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gross. I will gladly yield. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. What happened to their particular jobs from which 
they were detailed during the time they were engaged in this other 
activity ? 

Mr. Nietson. To give you a specific answer with respect to thiat, 
Mr. Congressman, I am afraid I would have actually to see who the 
individuals were and what type of activities or jobs they were on at 
that time. 

Mr. Jonansen. I think the committee would like to see that. 

Mr. Gross. You had one Assistant Secretary who spent all his time 
on that job. I believe his name was Williams. Am I correct? Did 
you not have an Assistant Secretary by that name? 

Mr. Nretson. He wasthe Under Secretary. 

Mr. Gross. Yes; I guess that is the title. I do not know whether 
that is higher or lower than an Assistant Secretary, there are so many 
of them around here. What happened to his job when he was carry- 
ing on this propagandizing activity ? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Congressman, the Under Secretary of any depart- 
ment, of course, engages in the overall direction and supervision of the 
entire department. 

Mr. Gross. He is flexible, in other words. 

Mr. Nretson. This covers all programs of all agencies. So this 
particular program which you are mentioning is just one of the many 
functions he has to carry on. 

Mr. Gross. That one has been phased out, but I still do not have 
the answer to my question of how you could pick up these people and 
pull them in to do a particular job, take them away from their regu- 
ber jobs, if they were important, to do this job and apparently still 
keep them on the payroll. 1 do not understand how you manipu- 
late employees that way. Either you have a lot of fat that you can 
draw on at special times for special purposes, or something is wrong 
somewhere. 

Mr. Moore. May I say just one word? We will take just one job 
that you talked about, an Under or Assistant Secretary. I think you 
will find he was down at his office Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays 
and nights. 

Mr. Gross. You mean he was carrying on this job while he was 
on leave? 
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Mr. Moorg. No, but he was working long hours to keep his work up. 

I know how we have to do some of those things. 
ae Gross. I do not doubt that he was working long hours all 
right. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Is there any way to determine how many Commerce Department 
employees were engaged in this propaganda effort to which Mr. Gross 
has referred ? 

Mr. Niexson. Mr. Chairman, we did supply the Appropriations 
Committee, as I recall, with a statement with respect to this, and I 
think we would be very happy to supply this committee with the same 
information that we did the other committee. 

Mr. Davis. Would you like to have that, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. It is pretty voluminous, I suspect, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I would be very much interested to know how many 
there were, who they were, identification of the positions they occu- 
pied, and how long they worked on this particular project. 

Mr. Nietson. Wecan supply that to the committee. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ProPLE EMPLOYED ON TRADE Impact STupIEs 


Information concerning the number of people employed on trade impact studies 
was furnished on June 26, 1958, to the House Committee on Appropriations, and 
appears on page 504 of the House hearings on the supplemental appropriation 
bill, 1959, as follows: 

“From the time that work on trade impact studies was started, a total of 38 
personnel were assigned at one time or another to this work. Some of these 
personnel worked for a few days, others worked on a part-time basis, while 
some have worked full time on the project since its beginning in January 1958. 
Personnel were detailed or loaned for work on this project without reimburse- 
ment to the agency as follows: Commerce, 20; Labor, 8; State, 3; Agriculture, 
3; Defense, 2; Treasury, 1; and Interior, 1.” 

Mr. Lestnskr. I have one question here. I happen to know per- 
sonally of the big backlog in the Patent Office, and therefore I must 
commend you for the increase in employment of over 600 pece’s. 

I would like to ask a question on this point. Would the Secretary 
be opposed to transferring the Patent Office jurisdiction to the Justice 
Department ? 

Mr. Moore. Under the jurisdiction of the Justice Department ? 

Mr. Lestnski. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. I think certainly the Secretary would be opposed to it, 
because I believe it belongs in the Commerce Department. It was put 
in there to develop trade and commerce. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. The reason I am asking this question is very simple. 
The fact. is that oftentimes the individual who has invented the item 
is not protected, and by its being in the Justice Department he would 
have the protection of the Justice Department. 

Mr. Moore. I thought that the patentee had complete protection 
under our patent laws, and we have patent attorneys aside from other 
attorneys. : 

Mr. Lestnsx1. They have protection to the extent that a patent is 
possibly issued, but someone else takes it over and develops it and uses 
the patent for his own use by making it a little different, and therefore 
the patent is no protection. 
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Mr. Moore. But he has certain rights within the courts if he feels 
that is true. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I have found the biggest trouble in the Nation today 
is the fact of the inability of an inventor to protect his own patent 
because of the lack of funds to protect himesl We are losing many 
ideas and thoughts in this Nation because the inventor as such is not 
given the full protection. 

Mr. Davis. Wherever the Patent Office might be, I do not think the 
Department would undertake to protect against infringement on 
patents. That would be a matter for protection in the courts, 
wherever the Patent Office was. 

Mr. LxstNski. People would have more protection in the Justice 
Department. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. May I make an observation? I think sometimes 
we get off into another field here and we neglect the purpose of our 
hearing. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I appreciate that. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. We are getting into matters of policy, and I do 
not think these gentlemen were summoned here for that purpose. 
This morning when we had a real opportunity to do some questioning, 
we did not get anywhere because we were talking about policies “ah 
involve the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In this particular presentation 
there are matters concerning the tremendous expansion of the CAA 
and all of the money which is being put into that. I personally think 
the Government ought not to be in that field to the extent that it is; 
that industry ought to be assuming a greater share of that now that 
they are on their feet. But that is a matter of policy, and I do not 
think it really benefits this committee to get into it, because if we do, 
we shall neglect what we really have been called here to do, 

Mr. Davis. That is a very sound statement. As chairman of the 
subcommittee, I do not want to appear arbitrary and I try to give 


every member the opportunity to question the witnesses about mat- 


ters in which they are interested. Of course, the responsibility rests 
on the member not to drag it out and not to get off on irrelevant sub- 
jects. 

Proceed, if you please, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, sir. 

The committee has asked us about our review of job vacancies. As 
we have previously testified, since July 5, 1955, the Department has 
required that no vacancy in any position could be filled by the employ- 
ment or detail of an additional employee until a determination was 
made that— 

(a) the position represented by the vacancy cannot be elim- 
inated ; 

(6) some existing employee cannot be shifted to cover the 
vacancy ; 

(ce) increased efficiency, better utilization of personnel, or 
changes in standards and policies of the Department will not 
make possible the above objectives. 

The Department requires that these determinations must be made 
personally by the head of a primary organization unit or by officers 
designated by him in charge of major organization units in the de- 
partmental service and in the field services. We also require that each 
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determination be documented in the form of a certificate by the- 


responsible official. 

Turning now to the matter of changing grade structure, I would 
first like, Mr. Chairman, to address myself specifically to the situation 
in the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s average grade level increased between the fiscal 
years 1953 and 1958 by less than four-tenths of a grade, which I sub- 
mit does not indicate a wholesale indiscriminate upgrading of posi- 
tions. Furthermore, I believe it is worthy of note that during this 
same period we were able to give deserving grade promotions to a 
substantial number of airport and airways traffic controllers in the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, highway and bridge engineers in 
the Bureau of Public Roads, meteorologists in the Weather Bureau, 
and patent examiners in the Patent Office, in accordance with revised 
standards approved by the Civil Service Commission upon recommen- 
dation by the Department. 

The merits of these upgradings are referred to in more detail later 
in my statement. At this point, however, I wish to point out to the 
members of this committee that none of these upgradings would have 
been authorized had there not been a showing of genuine and substan- 
tially greater demands for knowledges, abilities, and capacity for 
growth on the part of the employees involved in order to satisfactorily 
accomplish the new or expanded and more complex program activities, 
to keep pace with technological developments, or to cope with the ac- 
celerated tempo of operations of their agencies. To disregard these 
developments would have placed the Department and its primary 
organization units in the indefensible position of failing to recognize 
and honor one of the basic principles of the Classification Act system. 

I believe that the upward trend throughout the Government in 
numbers of positions in grades GS-13 and above is due in considerable 
degree to a change in grade level concepts that was brought about by 
the Classification Act of 1949. Under the criteria in the law as it 
existed prior to that time, the top levels, GS-15 and GS-14 (and 
their equivalents, P-8 and P-7), were reserved for the heads and assist- 
ant heads, respectively, of bureaus and comparable organizations, and 
this in turn had a depressing effect upon the grade levels of imme- 
diately subordinate positions. This was changed, however, by the 
Classification Act of 1949 which not only added to the grade structure 
the three new levels identified as GS-18, 17, and 16, but also revised 
downward the old definitions for the GS-15 and GS-14 levels. Conse- 
quently, since that time the agencies moved up to GS-15, GS-14, and 
even to GS-13, those positions which necessarily had previously been 
held to lower grades so long as they conformed with the criteria of the 
1949 act and applicable standards issued by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

In the Department of Commerce the above-described change no 
doubt has had a considerable impact on the number of positions in 
grades GS-13 and above which has steadily increased over the years 
dating back to 1950, except for 2 intervening years when reductions 
occurred. 
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I will now give the highlights of these changes in grade structure 
and explain the reasons for the changes. 

Except for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the highest number 
of positions in GS-13 and above since the creation of the Department 
existed on June 30, 1952, on which date the Department had 3,330 
positions in GS-13 and above. ‘This was an increase of 1,338 positions 
over June 30, 1950. Most of this increase resulted from the creation 
within the Department, pursuant to the Defense Production Act, of 
the new agency known as the National Production Authority. 

Due to curtailment as well as change in the nature of some of the 
Department’s programs, the number of positions in grades GS-13 and 
above shrank in the fiscal year 1953 and again in the fiscal year 1954, 
when the lowest point since 1949 was reached. The largest single 
factor that contributed to this reduction from 3,330 positions in 1952 

0 2,267 positions in 1954 was the abolishment of the aforementioned 
National Production Authority, which at its peak had a total personnel 
population of nearly 5,000. Its residual functions were absorbed in 
the comparatively modest organization known as the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, which was simultaneously created. 

You will note from the above statement that the trend of the grade 
structure, both upward and downward, was directly and very substan- 
tially related to the addition, abolishment, expansion or contraction 
of organizations and programs. Although it cannot be shown as 
vividly or precisely for subsequent periods, it is nevertheless a very 
important reason for much of the upward trend in the number of 
positions in GS-13 and above in later years. 

Mr. Jonansen. Could you say how many positions in grade 13 and 
above there are in the Business and Defense Services Administration ? 
I think it would help clarify the contrast which you make. 

Mr. Moore. Today, as I said, there are 212 GS-13’s and above in 
our Business and Defense Services Administration. 

As of June 30, 1958, we had in the Department a total of 3,863 
positions in GS-13 and above, as compared to the aforementioned low 
point of 2,267 on June 30, 1954. The net increase of 1,596 positions 
is a substantial ee but it is considered justified. Approxi 
ms ately 62 percent of the positions involved in this increase are in 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Bureau of Public 
Roads, while about 23 percent are in 3 of our scientific bureaus, 
namely, the National Bureau of Standards, the Weather Bureau, and 
the Patent Office. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, may I ask at this point, have you made 
a detailed study of the reasons for the 178 GS-14 positions and the 
51 GS-15 positions in the Commerce Department last year? 

Mr. Moors. I do not have the reasons with me why ie were cre- 
ated. sit were mostly new programs and new responsibilities, I 
would say. If you wish a breakdown in addition to that 

Mr. oe I would like to have it. 

Mr. Moore. I turn my head every once in a while to see if they are 
making notes of these requests. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


Instead of reporting only on the 178 additional GS-14 and 51 additional GS-15 
positions, there is furnished below a statistical breakdown by bureaus and a 
brief narrative explanation of the need for all of the net increase of 623 
positions in GS-13 and above in the fiscal year 1958. All of these positions were 
reviewed as to need as well as justification for the approved grade level. 


Net changes over 


Bureau or Office: June 30, 1957 


Business and Defense Services Administration_...._...._..-...-_____ —39 
Oren. OF Witeken (COMING «4 sinieth ono oo td occ die is bk ceeewem —5 
Nid ceteris bh arn meet engeeicige gene ahd geirsenaniy mien een espe Meni anna +41 
COVE AUTO EIe DOUG RUIO. 9 cin ncaa natoceeawanonewube. +398 
er I IL UF sal bi eee eda +8 
Se ny mI oat CL, teh diacie enna enilenenas ddan beens +138 
a ee I I i hbo hed eicscciphln there Sled Somat thsi iw ip scbes +1 
a FI Ni Sine betes niin erphes bqutcbniak nips Getbenenwammbsiows —8 
i clan cohen ntnelinstl tanec ybedh tp-caierin shinee rstrsh Linnea Lnediiapncbicichsinghiiy +38 
Pe een as ok inte sak scqeecitn cn cetera cobb wcaatbs sy ek rg aaa bo aay ieee caleba +117 
pteenel srareona Of Memneeares ke ene ._ +41 
PE UPON ahh ah telnet sl dell eth cnn criccns is inte Sn dn sect sini oo een ethno +18 

CID teh Serene cnpicecnes Ghat in ed canedttededeedi ret ncreheln gts tine d trai enteaneocanees +623 


I would like to call your attention to the fact that 515 of these positions, 
or more than 80 percent of the total increase, are in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Bureau of Public Roads. As I pointed out above, these 
two bureaus have had tremendous increases in the magnitude and scope of their 
substantive programs, pursuant to legislative sanction by the Congress. Changes 
in concept of administration made necessary by the impact of these enlarged 
programs, as well as the more conventional developments that influence the value 
of positions, resulted in many of the upper level employees in both of these 
bureaus being called upon to assume increased responsibility and authority 
which enhanced the grade value of their positions. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


The increases in this bureau are due mainly to the following reasons: (1) 
application of Civil Service Commission standards to certain classes of traffic 
controller positions; (2) expansion of the Federal-aid airports program; (3) 
new delegations of authority to the field in the light of CAA’s overall expanding 
program; and (4) initiation of high-altitude flight inspection of navigational 
aids along Federal airways. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


During fiscal 1958 the highway program reached its highest point since its 
inception under the Federal Highway Act of 1956. Program expansion was in- 
creased to the extent that the expenditures for the month of October 1958 reached 
$330 million. Most of the upgrading in this Bureau involved highway engineers 
and bridge engineers, both in Washington and the field, and is the direct result 
of this program expansion. In order to discharge the Bureau’s responsibilities, 
programs were broadened to include project examination, program development, 
a Federal highway projects function for the western divisions, and strengthening 
of the Bureau’s field organization. In addition, the new position classification 
standards, developed in 1957, continued to be placed into effect, resulting in the 
proper recognition of responsibilities undertaken by these engineers in this 


important program. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The increase of 41 positions in 1958 over 1957 noted for the National Bureau 
of Standards is attributable to the continued increasing order of difficulty and 
complexity of research for which the Bureau is responsible. Increases are 
noted in two categories: filling of top-level positions responsible for programs 
related to the Bureau’s standards and research functions, and recognition of 
the high level of competence achieved by individual workers who are recognized 
as the outstanding scientists in their fields. In the latter group, which con- 
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tributes to most of the upgrading, the majority are nonsupervisory personnel 
whose grade levels have been assigned in recognition of their individual compe- 
tence and responsibility. 

PATENT OFFICE 


Among the 38 increases (GS-13 and above) in the Patent Office, 27 were non- 
supervisory GS-18 “expert” patent examiners. These grades, recognized by 
Civil Service Commission standards, are based primarily upon the advancement 
in the complexity of science and technology in the technical fields of patent 
examining with which the employees concerned are involved. The remaining 
increases represented mainly the establishment of new positions to handle addi- 
tional workloads in patent appeals, patent interferences, and legal patent work. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


The increases in this Bureau are due mainly to the application of Civil Service 
Commission standards to positions established incident to: (1) institution of 
research programs involving radiation, ozone, and all satellite meteorological 
measurements for the solutions of meteorological problems; (2) the establish- 
ment of an office of experimental meteorology to conduct basic experiments and 
investigations in a number of areas of meteorological science, particularly to 
determine the fundamental nature of those processes prerequisite to a more 
adequate prediction of future weather conditions and to more clearly define the 
possibilities for modification of such processes by artifical treatment; and (3) 
the formation of a stratospheric research project to produce a historical series 
of Northern Hemisphere charts at levels in the stratosphere. 


CENSUS BUREAU 


Increases in this Bureau are due mainly to the following reasons: (1) pro- 
gram expansion associated with the 1958 census of business, manufacture, and 
mineral industries coupled with extensive program planning for the decennial 
censuses of agriculture, irrigation, and drainage, and the decennial censuses 
of population and housing in 1960; (2) an increased demand, within the last 
2 years, on the part of public and private institutions, and other users of data,. 
for special analytical studies, which require the services of highly qualified 
personnel; (3) increased emphasis on the use of electronic high speed digital 
computers which required a staff of highly skilled electronic engineers, computer 
programers, operators, and training personnel; and (4) increases in program 
responsibility have been occasioned by national housing inventory legislation 
as well as legislation requiring the conduct, by the Bureau of a monthly national 
health survey. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The increase of 8 positions in GS-13 and above in fiscal year 1958 was, with 
1 exception, attributable to increased activity in the Coast and Geodetic Survey’s 
geodetic function. All of the grade increases involved scientists engaged in 
research and development in the field of geodesy. 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


Of the 13 additional positions in GS-13 and above in the Maritime Admin- 
istration during the fiscal year 1958, over one-half are occupied by engineers in 
the field who are directly engaged in the Maritime Administration’s expanded 
shipbuilding program. The only other increases in the higher level positions 
were those necessary for the implementation of the revised mortgage insurance 
provisions of the Merchant Marine Act and to provide for the processing of an 
increased volume of applications for Government aid brought about by the lib- 
eralization of Government-aid provisions. 


Mr. Gross. One question, Mr. Chairman, for clarification. 

In your statement you speak of the new agency known as the Na- 
tional Production Authority, and then in the following paragraph 
you talk about the abolishment of the aforementioned National Pro- 
duction Authority. Why is it new? 
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Mr. Nretson. Mr. Congressman, when the Defense Production Act 
was enacted, we created the National Production Authority within 
the Commerce Department. 

Mr. Gross. When was that ? 

Mr. Nrevson. Approximately 1950. Then after the Korean con- 
flict 

Mr. Gross. Then it really is not something new. It really is not 
something of the last year or two. 

Mr. Moore. We are using the word “new” in a different meaning 
there. It was new at that time to the Department. 

Mr. Gross. Isee. Excuse me. 

Mr. Moore. The Federal Highway Act of 1956 placed in this bu- 
reau the largest civil construction program in history, to which I have 
previously referred. 

In order to effectively carry out its responsibilities under the Fed- 
eral Highway Act, the Bureau of Public Roads found it necessary 
to recast its organizational structure and to delegate considerable 
authority from Washington to the regional and division offices. This 
change, designed to improve efficiency and to make better utilization 
of manpower, as well as to timely meet the requirements of a vastly 
expanded program, naturally added to the stature of many key 
(GS-13 to GS-18) positions in several echelons of the Bureau. 

In recognition of the impact of the expanded highway program 
upon the pay structure for the highway and bridge engineers, both 
inside and outside the Government, the Civil Service Commission, 
upon recommendation by the Department, revised the classification 
standards for these occupations in 1957. The grades for highway and 
bridge engineers in the Bureau of Public Roads have been set by these 
standards. 

Mr. Davis. Further back in your statement you mentioned that in 
1959, I believe, you were spending $2,382 million with a personnel of 
4,209, and I believe you said that was a 400-percent increase in money 
with a 30-percent increase in personnel. 

Mr. Moore. I think I said a little less than 30-percent increase in 
personnel, yes. 

Mr. Davis. Did you not spend in the 1958 fiscal year $2,573 million, 
which was really more money than in 1959, and do it with a personnel 
of 3,921? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I did not get the figure which you 
quoted for 1958. 

Mr. Davis. $2,573,533,000. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, that is approximately right. 

Mr. Davis. That is shown in the 1959 appropriation hearings. 
That was more money with fewer employees, more work with fewer 
employees, was it not ? 

Mr. Nrerson. I think this is authorization, again, that we are re- 
ferring to here. Within the particular Highway Act we may find that 
the authorization may be $2.5 billion or $3.2 billion, but during the 
course of that year we will not be operating at that particular level 
through the year. 

Mr. Davis. This hearing shows in 1958, $1,730,033,000, and obliga- 
tion adjustment added to that of $843,500,000, making a total of $2,- 
573,500,000. What does that mean? Is that authorization or is that 
work done ? 
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Mr. Nietson. Since it refers to obligation, it does include the amount 
that would be obligated during the year. 

Mr. Davis. Did you do that much work with that few employees ? 

Mr. Nretson. Again, Mr. Chairman, I shall have to answer you this 
way: I am sure that all the members of the committee know that the 
large authorizations which we have are apportioned to the various 
States. Our increase in employment may not be reflected until the 
following year or the next year, because the States must come back 
with their plans, which must be looked at, our engineers have to work 
with them, and soon. So while the figure you have there showed a cer- 
tain level, we may not have employment levels built up until this work 
begins to flow back from the States. 

Mr. Davis. Is that your answer as to how you were able to get along 
with 3,921 employees in 1958 ? 

Mr. Nretson. I would say “Yes,” Mr. Chairman, that would be the 
case. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Are you saying, then, in effect, that despite the dis- 
parity in the authorization or appropr iation, the workload was not yet 
created in that year, that the workload did not emerge until a later 
time, and therefore that the increase in personnel did not show until a 
later time ¢ 

Mr. Nretson. That is correct, Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, you may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Moore. Within the past few years the overall programs of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration have approximately doubled in 
size. Since the beginning of calendar year 1956, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has been authorized and is hiring additional personnel 
at the rate of approximately 5,000 per year to handle its expanded 
program requirements. 

While there has been an increase in positions GS-13 and above in 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the increase percentagewise is 
less than the total increase in the agency staffing. The increases which 
have occurred in these levels were due mostly ‘to expanding program 
requirements, although in some instances they were also indirectly 
influenced by the rev ised Civil Service Commission classification stand- 
ards for the lower grade level air traffic controllers, by far the largest 
single occupational group of employees in the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

The National Bureau of Standards, the Weather Bureau, and the 
Patent Office account for approximately 23 percent of the increase in 
number of positions GS-13 and above in the Department on June 30, 
1958, as compared to June 30, 1954. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I have a question which is important to this commit- 
tee because of the fact that we have to deal with postal matters. I 
understand that the country’s airlines for the handling of mail were 
paid $50 million this past year, an estimated $61 million this year, and 
for the coming year it is supposed to be $141 millien. That involves 
handling mail of various oe does it not ? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Lesinski, I do not know. CAB does not come 
under the Department of Commerce; just CAA. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. I am sorry. 

Mr. Moore. The increases at the higher levels in the National Bu- 
reau of Standards are due in large part to the greater difficulty and 
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complexity of research for which the Bureau has statutory responsi- 
bilities. For example, the fulfillment of the Bureau’s responsibilities 
for the Nation’s fundamental standards and calibration services has 
become much more complex and difficult in recent years. New and 
rapidly developing areas of science and technology, particularly those 
concerned with the development of modern weapons (missiles, high 
energy fuels, nuclear devices, satellites, and so forth) have required 
the Bureau to step up its efforts to establish adequate measurement 
methods and to develop the new instrumentation needed. 

Mr. Davis. Before you get entirely away from the CAA, Mr. Secre- 
tary, with reference to your statement at the bottom of page 8, that 
since the beginning of the calendar year 1956 the CAA has been au- 
thorized and is hiring additional personnel at the rate of approxi- 
mately 5,000 per year to handle its expanded program requirements, 
where do those ddaitienal employees go and what functions are they 
performing ? 

Mr. Moorr. Maybe you would like to hear a representative of CAA. 
May I introduce him at this time. Mr. Callanan. 

Mr. A. T. Catnanan. Mr. Chairman, the majority of those em- 
ployees are in traffic control work, and they do go out to the field loca- 
tions to operate in the control of air traffic. They are either in the traf- 
fic-control towers or in the control centers. 

Mr. JonanseENn. Is it out of order to ask the witness from CAA this 
question? I notice the statement that since the beginning of calendar 
year 1956 there has been this increase at the rate of approximately 
5,000 per year. Is it contemplated that there is to be a further con- 
tinuation of this increase and, if so, can you state for how long ? 

Mr. CaLuaAnan. I would not be competent to answer that, sir, be- 
cause the Federal Aviation Agency is being set up, and I have not been 
on the projected plans. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Secretary, have you any knowledge as to 
whether this is a continuing increase ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I really do not, Mr. Johansen. You see, CAA leaves 
the Department of Commerce January 1. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I see. 

Mr. Moore. We have not been in on their budgetary plans. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Following up the question to the gentleman from 
CAA, the overall cost to the Commerce Department at this time is 
how much for its employees ? 

Mr. CatLanan. I do not think I would be competent to answer that. 

Mr. Nretson. You say the overall cost of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, or just the overall cost of CAA ? 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Of CAA alone. 

Mr. Nretson. In 1959, the appropriation was $347 867,000. 

Mr. Lestnskr. What percentage of that was for civilian aircraft 
and what percentage for military aircraft? 

Mr. Nretson. What percentage of this amount of money is used for 
military aircraft? I am not sure that I can answer that particular 
question, but let me say this: As far as any money in here for the mili- 
tary, CAA has operated a common system of airways in which the 
military, of course, are involved. That may be what you have refer- 
ence to. 

Mr. Lestnsxtr. Right. 
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Mr. Nretson. We do not break out in our particular estimates the 
amounts which would show what would be the relative cost of mili- 
tary versus the civilian side. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I shall not extend this discussion, but roughly half 
of that cost could be attributed to the civilian aircraft and for their 
use. The installation is used in conjunction with both. 

' Mr. Nretson. Yes, the installation is used in conjunction with both. 
That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is all. 

Mr. Moore. New and rapidly developing areas of science and tech- 
nology, particularly those concerned with the development of modern 
weapons (missiles, high-energy fuels, nuclear devices, satellites, and 
so forth) have required the Bureau to step up its efforts to establish 
adequate measurement methods and to develop the new instrumenta- 
tion needed to obtain the vast amount of engineering data and to 
undertake the calibration services required in these areas. Because 
of the urgent need for such assistance from the Bureau, the best 
available talent had to be recruited as rapidly as possible. 

Increases in the Weather Bureau are due to technological advances 
and a greater demand for more and better weather data. This has 
led, for example, to a much greater emphasis on high altitude meteoro- 
logical information and improved hurricane, tornado, and flood warn- 
ings. To meet these changing requirements the Bureau is moderniz- 
ing its weather reporting instrumentation, and also now is using an 
electronic computer for numerical weather predictions. Existence of 
research 

Mr. Davis. What does that mean, Mr. Secretary, that you are using 
an electronic computer for numerical weather predictions ? 

Mr. Moore. I have with me Mr. Grubb, the Assistant Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, and I am sure he can give you complete details. 

Mr. Davis. I just did not understand that term and what you were 
talking about, and I would like to know more about it. 

Mr. R. C. Gruss. Mr. Chairman, my name is R. C. Grubb, Assistant 
Chief of the Weather Bureau. We have an IBM 704 computer at our 
National Meteorological Center at Suitland, Md., supported jointly by 
the Navy, Air Force, and Weather Bureau. We use this electronic 
computer for computing weather forecasts on a hemispheric basis. 
By computing weather forecasts, I mean computing pressure patterns, 
the location of our high-pressure areas, the location of our low centers. 
These numerical weather forecasts are used not only by the civilian 
agencies of Government, such as the Weather Bureau, but are also 
furnished to the Department of Defense for their use for strategic 
planning abroad. 

Mr. Davis. What does the machine do? If you have a pressure 
system at a located spot and it is moving toward another at a deter- 
mined rate, does your machine tell you when it will get there? Is that. 
what you are talking about ? 

Mr. Gruss. Yes, Mr. Chairman. These weather reports from all 
over the world are funneled in to our Meterological Center at Suit- 





land. They are run through the machine, so to speak. The machine 


takes these reports and solves the difficult mathematical and physical 
equations to compute the movement of these high and low pressure 
centers, the storms and the lows that make up our weather. 
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Mr. Lestnskt. Is that why the Weather Bureau gets out a release 
that it will rain tomorrow, and instead it snows or the sun shines? 

Mr. Gruss. No. I would like to make that point clear. This ma- 
chine does not make a forecast in terms of rain or snow or sleet. It 
merely computes pressure patterns, the general circulation features 
over the Northern Hemisphere, and from these maps which are pre- 
pared by the machine and by specialists at Suitland, forecasters in 
the field are able then to take these maps and from them make fore- 
casts that it is going to rain or snow or become colder in Washington, 
or wherever the forecast may be for. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. The airlines also use this information. 

Mr. Gruss. Yes, Mr. Lesinski, the airlines can get drops on a fac- 
simile circuit which is maintained by the Air Force and the Weather 
Bureau. They pay for these drops, and these forecast maps are trans- 
mitted over the facsimile circuit. If the airline wants a drop on this 
circuit, they pay for that drop and the maps prepared by this center 
are available to them for operational purposes. 

Mr. Lxsrnsx1. What does this whole operation in the Commerce 
Department cost the country ? 

Mr. Gruss. The computer and the staff we have there ? 

Mr. Lestnsxk1. Yes. 

Mr. Gruss. On the order of a million and a half or a million and 
three-quarters. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Moore. Extensive research is now being conducted in such 
fields as severe storms and floods, short- and long-range weather fore- 
casting, air pollution, including radioactive fallout, solar radiation, 
ozone concentration, and instrumentation of meteorological satellites. 
Meteorologists, mathematicians, physicists, hydrologists, engineers, 
and highly trained scientific staff required for the foregoing command 
grades much above the average required for the normal day-to-day 
operations. 

The increase in higher level positions in the Patent Office is trace- 
able to these factors: (1) An increase in patent applications per year 
from 48,747 in 1942 to 76,956 in 1958 

Mr. Davis. What grades are given to these meteorologists, mathe- 
maticians, physicists, hydrologists, and so forth, which you mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Gruss. Of course, the grades for that type of personnel, Mr. 
Chairman, run from the GS-5 level to the GS-18, but the reference 
made in Mr, Moore’s statement has to do with grades above GS-13. 
-We do not have need for a tremendously large number of people in 
grades above GS-13, but there is a critical shortage there, on the 
order of 30 or 40 or 50 people, and we would really like to be able to 
obtain more qualified technicians and scientists to do some of this 
research work for us, 

Mr. Davis. Would you hire outside people, or just push up some- 
body who is now down in a lower grade? 

Mr, Gruss, They probably would be primarily from. outside the 
Bureau. We are eaiee for really topnotch people who have had 
research and development experience not only in universities but with 
industry as. well. We would welcome the opportunity to bring people 
in from the outside who are specifically qualified to do this job. 

Mr. Davis, Did you bring in anyone from outside to fill these posi- 
tions mentioned here? 
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Mr. Gross. A few, yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How many? Can you tell us? 

Mr. Gruss. I would say 20 or 25 percent of the jobs above GS-13 
were filled by people brought in from the outside. 

Mr. Moore. The increase in the higher level positions in the Patent 
Office is traceable to these factors: (1) An increase in patent applica- 
tions per year from 48,746 in 1942 to 76,956 in 1958; (2) The impact 
of the advancement in the complexity of science and technology on 
po examining; and (3) The revision in 1955 of applicable Civil 
Service Commission standards which allowed the Patent Office to 
allocate more patent examiner positions in GS-13, the level: where 
most of the increases in the Patent Office occurred. This increase in 
standards was necessary in order to recognize the advances in com- 
plexity and technology and also was vital to help prevent the loss of 
patent examiners at the critical level of patent examining. 

The decrease in the relative proportion of personnel in the lower 
rades throughout the Department is attributable to several factors. 
‘he Fringe Benefit Act (Public Law 763, 83d Cong.) abolished the 

crafts, protective, and custodial schedule and provided for the conver- 
sion of many such positions to the prevailing rate category. 

Mr. Davis. I believe there is a backlog at the Patent Office now of 
some 190,000 pending cases. Is that right? 

Mr. Moore. Possibly a few more. Mr. Andrews is the Director of 
Research and Development in the Patent Office. 

I understand it is about 196,000. 

Mr. Davis. At the present rate of disposing of those cases it will 
take more than 10 years to get that down to a reasonable number, 
would it not? 

Mr. Moore. We feel 100,000 is a reasonable number. If we can hold 
the level at 100,000 we are in excellent position. That is about normal. 

Mr. Davis. How many are you disposing of a year? 

Mr. Moore. About 80,000 a year. 

Mr. Davis. How fast are they coming in? 

Mr. Mcore. At the rate of about 78,000, something like that. 

Mr. Davis. You are just about keeping up, then, every year ? 

Mr. Moore. We had to bring these young men in from the univer- 
sities, train them, and so forth. They will reach their maximum peak 
efficiency in a year or two at which time we feel we will have a marked 
decrease of the backlog, and we are on the 8-year plan to reduce our 
backlog to the 100,000. 

During that time our population in the Patent Office will increase, 
and after that attrition should level it off. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think it is reasonable to have a backlog of 100,000 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Definitely. The length of time it takes to go back to 
the patentees, and so forth, to their patent lawyers, and so on, makes 
that normal. They tell me that is normal. I can only take the word 
of the patent attorneys, and so forth. If we reach that they would 
be just as happy as could be. 

As a result, there were many laborers, custodial workers, and crafts- 
men at the lower levels who were placed under a separate pay system 
and are no longer reflected in the Classification Act tabulations. 
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Mr. JoHanseNn. Does this statement you just made mean that the 
Commerce Department personnel in this category is not listed in the 
employment figures shown on page 2 where you have the total in the 
Department ? 

In other words, at the outset of the statement you gave totals. 

Mr. Moorr. All of our personnel are incinded in those figures. 

Mr. JoHansen. As I understood this, you said many laborers and 
custodial workers were placed under a separate pay system and no 
longer are reflected in the Classification Act pay system. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. JoHanson. The page 2 tabulations are in the Classification Act? 

Mr. Moore. Total, including non-Classification Act employees. 

Mr. JoHansen. In other words, that is not a reduction, not a paper 
reduction ? 

Mr. Moore. No. We were addressing ourselves to the fact that 
grades 1,2, and 3 have disappeared. 

Since the Department includes a large number of technical, scien- 
tific, and professional organizations, a supporting staff of exceptional 
caliber is necessary. For this reason many of the lower-grade clerical 
and technical positions have been reexamined and strengthened with 
a view to relieving professional personnel of administrative and cler- 
ical duties which can be performed by nonprofessional employees. 
Also of significance is the increasing use of machines which tends to 
absorb some of the more routine functions associated with Govern- 
ment operation and formerly requiring more lower-grade employees. 

Turning to the committee’s next question, the Department has 
already taken the steps necessary to implement Public Law 85-872, 
which relates to the effective dates for increases in compensation 
gronied to wage-board employees. Wage schedules saahian by this 

epartment are based on the Army-Air Force Wage Board schedules 
which are applicable to those two Departments. As a practice, the 
effective date is set as nearly as possible to concide with the date 
authorized by the Army-Air Force Wage Board. In any event, the 
effective date is within the 20-day period from the receipt of these 
schedules, as prescribed by Public Law 85-872. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I shall, of course, be 
marr to provide such additional information as this committee may 

esire. 

Mr. Davis. Do you use the results of the studies of the Army and 
Air Force Wage Board, or do you make your own study for blue- 
collar area wage changes ? 

Mr. Moore. We use the results of the Army-Air Force Wage 
Boards. 

Mr. Davis. In every instance ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, I would say in every instance. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Secretary. 

I would like to ask you this: When will the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration be taken out of the Commerce Department? 

Mr. Moore. January 1. That is our understanding. I don’t know 
if it is January 1 or December 31. 

Mr. Davis. What effect will that have on the top administrative 
staff in the Commerce Department ? 
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Mr. Moore. I think you will be as disappointed as I,am._ It will 
have practically no effect. The reason for that is that CAA has been 
self-sufficient. We have had practically all administrative activities 
in the CAA, and we have given supervision to it. 

The Commerce Department has reviewed office by office the effect 
of this on its staffing and fund requirements as a result of the forth- 
coming transfer of the CAA. Positions specifically associated with 
the CAA function will be discontinued when the transfer is effected. 
Five positions in the Office of Security Control will be dropped. 

Mr. Davis. How many employees will go out of the Department? 

Mr. Moore. Of those five ? 

Mr. Davis. No. How many employees will go out of the Depart- 
ment when the CAA goes out ? 

Mr. Moore. This is a most interesting figure. Here is what we 
have at the present time as of October 31. Mostly we use June 30 
figures, but we have the latest one—58,339. 

CAA at this time has 27,771. 

We had anticipated, and this is on appropriations, that on June 30, 
1959, the Department of Commerce, including CAA, would have 
had 66,337, of which 33,181 would be in the CAA, or practically 
exactly half. 

Mr. Gross. Can you repeat that one figure—27,000. is the latest 
figure on the CAA ? 

Mr. Moore. October 31, 1958. 

Mr. Gross. What is the exact figure ? 

Mr. Moore. 27,771. 

Mr. Davis. That many are going out. You say there will be 
practically no effect on the top administrative staff ? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Don’t you think you ought to take another look at that 
and see if you can do something about it? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, I think I raved harder and pounded the 
desk harder than anyone else, office by office, but I am sure this is right. 

We have these 5 people—I will go on with this—we have these 5 
people in the Office of Security Control because we did their work 
for them. 

One budget and management analyst position assigned to the CAA 
program will be dropped. 

In other areas the effect on workload will not be significant and 
will therefore not result in abolishment of positions. This is due to 
several factors: 

1. The CAA has been maintained within the Department on largely 
a self-sufficient basis. It has had its own legal staff, it provides its 
own public information services, it has self-sufficient personnel, 
budget, administrative operations, procurement, accounting staffs. 
Therefore, positions for these functions were not carried in the gen- 
eral administration budget of the Department. The activity of the 
departmental staff, insofar as CAA and its larger, self-sufficient bu- 
reaus, is limited to providing guidelines, standards, policies, overall 
procedures, consolidations of information, et cetera. 

2. A number of services now being provided to the CAA will con- 
tinue to be provided to the new FAA until some other arrange- 
ments are developed at some now indefinite date. These cover such 
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things as providing Commerce telephone switchboard service, type- 
writer repair, and printing and reproduction services. In our Print- 
ing Division, CAA requirements represent about 18 percent of the 
yearly $1 million business done by this Division. If and when the 
Joint Committee on Printing should authorize the FAA to establish 
a separate printing operation, reduction would result in the Printing 
Division staff and workload. As we see it now, we doubt that this 
will happen. 

Mr. Davis. I know that you keep up with the job descriptions that 
are written up over various branches of the Commerce Department. 
I was wondering if some of these supergrades and higher grades 
carried in their job descriptions some responsibilities for top ad- 
ministration duties with reference to the CAA. Do you think that is 
used to justify any upgrading over there ? 

Mr. Moore. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You are familiar with that ? 

Mr. Moore. I am quite familiar with those areas. 

Mr. Jowansen. There were five administrative positions that you 
thought would be dropped ? 

Mr. Moore. Six. 

Mr. JoHansen. Could you identify them as to function ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. Five in the Office of Security Control. They are 
the ones who check background and clearances for security matters. 
One is budget and management analyst who has been assigned to the 
CAA to watch their program. 

Mr. Jonansen. I gather from what you say that the CAA has 
been largely autonomous within the Department of Commerce ? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Jonansen. What has been the administrative relationship be- 
tween the top executives of the Department of Commerce and CAA ? 

Mr. Moore. I have two men here at the table and I wish they would 
speak on that. 

Mr. Hayward, what has been your contact with CAA ? 

Mr. Haywarp. About once a month we meet with all of the per- 
sonnel directors in the various bureaus and decide personnel prob- 
lems as questions come up, keeping within the provisions laid down 
by the Secretary, and of the Commission, of course. 

Other than that we do not do any work for them. We are in 
touch with them every day on various problems that may come up, but 
to a minor degree. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Outside of the field of personnel administration, 
I am thinking in the field of overall administrative control as repre- 
resented by the Secretary of Commerce, the Under Secretary, any 
Assistant Secretaries, and so on. Is there any diminution of their 
workload, or the workload of their staffs, heretofore existing in rela- 
tionship to CAA and now terminated by the exodus of the CAA? 

Mr. Haywarp. In my opinion I do not think there is because the 
various things we carried on in the Department for CAA still will 
have to be carried on for nine other bureaus. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But is there not at least some fraction of diminution 
of administrative and auxiliary functions at top level as a result 
of this exodus, even using a rough ratio. If this is 1 out of 10 bureaus 
is this not a one-tenth diminution ? 
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Mr. Haywarp. Not in my area. 

Mr. JoHansen. What about the administrative area up to and in- 
cluding the Secretary ? 

Mr. Moore. We have to make a division here. You asked us about 
administrative. As to policy, we put that to one side. There has 
been a great deal of time spent on policy, as you well know, by the 
Secretary, the Under Secretary, and so forth. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will that be eliminated ? 

Mr. Moore. That will not come in to us any more. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. To put it very crudely, do not policy matters in- 
volve administration and even clerical staff, and what have you? 

Mr. Moore. There could be some clerical but not enough to make 
any difference because most of the clerical work will have been done 
in CAA when they get the guidelines on policies. 

Mr. JoHAnseEN. I can certainly understand the gentleman saying 
he did desk pounding because I am baffled. 

Mr. Nretson. Let me give you an example. In the top offices 
of the Secretary, the Under Secretary whom I indicated earlier has 
this overall responsibility under the Secretary to the Department, 
he does not have a personal staff. He has two secretaries. 

The point I want to make is that the other responsibilities of the 
Department have to go on. The workload has to continue with these 
two girls. 

He doesn’t have 4 or 5 GS-14’s sitting at his right hand, you see. 
This is the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Pyle was the Administrator. Who was his boss? 

Mr. Moore. He reported to the Under Secretary for Transporta- 
tion, which job now happens to be vacant, who, in turn, reported to 
the Secretary. 

Mr. Gross. Do you intend to fill the job that is vacant? 

Mr. Moore. Absolutely. It has Maritime, Public Roads, Weather 
Bureau, and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. They all need advice 
on policy matters. 

Mr. Gross. How many employees have you been relieved of from 
CAA? 

Mr. Moore. Over 27,000. 

Mr. Gross. With all those responsibilities and duties abolished 
there should be some diminution in employment it seems to me. I 
don’t see how you can move out 27,000 people without 

Mr. Jouansen. Am I to understand that in the gradual evolu- 
tionary process by which the 27,771 moved in there was not any cor- 
responding moving in elsewhere in the Department of Commerce in 
relation thereto ? 

Mr. Moors. They have grown rapidly. I have not seen any addi- 
tional people put into the Department of Commerce during the 
growth of CAA except 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Outside of the CAA, you mean? 

Mr. Moore. Outside of CAA, that is right. I am talking about 
the Department of Commerce—with the exception of printing where 
we do have some. We probably have one operator on our switch- 
board. We will retain that. 

It will cost us money because we have been relying on the CAA to 
help us pay for Congressional Records that come down to the De- 
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artment. That is about $1,500 a year, believe it or not. Then there 
is the health service. They paid their share of that. Actually this 
will really cost some money, I think. : 

Mr. JoHAnsen. I am delighted to learn of the reader interest, if I 
construe the statement correctly 

Mr. Moore. You construe it correctly. 

Mr. JoHansen. That is an amazing phenomenon. I wonder how 
many other departments of the Government go through 

Mr. Moore. Perhaps I can simplify this. 

Mr. Davis. While you are discussing this I would like you to con- 
sider this: Did CAA do their own recruiting? Did they do their 
own testing ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. You have no responsibility whatever for that? 

Mr. Moors. That is right. 

Mr. JowanseEn. Is that not the acknowledgment of the existence 
of a prior duplication of function that was utterly unwarranted ? 

Mr. Davis. Is that a sound basis for operating ? 

Mr. Moore. It is the soundest basis because we do have supervision. 

Mr. Nerison. I would like to answer Mr. Johansen’s question there. 

Mr. Davis. Along that same line is that the way all the other eight 
bureaus there operate ? 

Mr. Moore. No. We have relatively a small organization in our 


top general administration for administrative services. 

Maritime, Public Roads, CAA, Census, Weather, Coast and Geo- 
detic, Patent Office, and Standards run their own administrative op- 
erations. We do the work in the area of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, the Office of Business Economics, the Office of Interna- 


tional Trade Affairs, and the Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration because they are relatively small and we can do that with the 
general administration. 

Mr. Jonansen. Is it fairly possible we have encountered a business- 
like operation and have run into so much of the other that we do not 
recognize it when we see it ? 

Mr. Davis. It is hard to believe. 

Mr. Moore. I would like you gentlemen to come over and we can 
walk you around. 

Mr. Davis. That is very interesting information. 

Mr. JoHansEN. One other question which may not be proper and I 
will not press it. Once the exodus has transpired will it become neces- 
sary for CAA to greatly enhance their own administrative setup now 
that they are out from under the sheltering wing of the Department of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. Moore. If I very pleasantly said “I wouldn’t like to answer it” 
will you understand ? 

Mr. JoHANSsEN. I shall withdraw it, then, but I shall not withdraw 
the import of the question ? 

Mr. Davis. Further questions ? 

Mr. Moore. I have another part of the statement I would be glad to 
continue reading. 

There are certain areas where the removal of the CAA will result 
in increased cost to the Department and its constituent bureaus. For 
example, the withdrawal of CAA’s share of expense for such central- 
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ized services as the health unit will force increase in rates for the re- 
maining bureaus. CAA has covered part of some other expenses of the 
Department, such as for congressional material used by the Office of the 
Secretary, transportation in CAA planes, et cetera. This will no longer 
be available and will need to be covered in some other manner. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. We appreciate your testimony very much, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Gross. One observation, Mr. Chairman. One of the bureaus 
which had a strong interest in this subcommittee’s program was the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. I recall all the matter develo 
in the program were obtained and studied quite thoroughly with a view 
to applying these principles for more effective management and ef- 
fective use of CAA manpower. 

I understand a management control seine has been developed and 
has been in operation for some time in the CAA which embodies most 
of these original subcommittee principles. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from the CAA, would you give 
the committee some details on the results obtained with particular 
reference to the value of the main points in the subcommittee program 
as applied in the CAA system ? 

Mr. CaLLANnan. I would like to go back to 1955 at the time the com- 
mittee and its staff were most helpful to us within the CAA. 

As you well realize, an organization of 27,000 people coming pri- 


marily from more than 27 different technical specialties has a difficult 
problem of supervision. 
Utilizing the information which was put out by the committee we 
adapted our program to the committee’s plan of functional surveys. 
Within the CAA we establish what is known as the program plan 


of operation. Instead of our setting up a police force, so called, the 
Administrator has placed the burden of supervision where it right- 
fully belongs, on Han supervisor. The executive control staff, which is 
a small staff, consisting of three analysts until recently, is charged with 
assuring for the Administrator that each supervisor utilizes the most 
effective executive controls and clearly identifies the objective he in- 
tends to achieve prior to the preparation of his budget. 

After he has identified the objectives which were established by the 
Congress, identified the sections, the page of the act from which he took 
the objective, he then is required to define the scope, the emphasis, and 
the standards of accomplishment, and base his budget estimates on 
these facts. 

If I might for just a moment digress, among the technical people, you 
are more familiar with this than I am, there isa tendency to talk about 
a function being, for example, to paint rooms. 

If we do not receive the money that we request, we always seem to 
get the rooms painted by thinning the paint. Under this concept that 
cannot happen because the quality of the end product is previously 
specified. 'Thesystem streamlined our evaluation of accomplishments. 
As it is operating now we have functional studies going on in every 
major program area of the CAA. Though I cannot at this time 
point specifically to dollar savings, they are tremendous. Faced with 
the expansion that is going on each supervisor has been forced under 
the program plan of operation to hold that expansion down. 

After he has identified the objectives he will achieve if he receives 
the money, he is required to report monthly up the line in the appro- 
priate degree as to his accomplishment. 
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The Administrator, the Deputy, the Assistant Administrator and 
myself, or some combination thereof, meet with each program director 
once a month and go over the accomplishment deficiencies, the high- 
lights and the status of each particular program. 

This information together with the findings of the management 
auditors are then fed back to the personnel office and to the budget 
office who take it up in their respective areas. It follows the pattern 
that the members of the committee and staff worked out with us. The 
classification analysts then step in, and if we should find overlapping 
of responsibility assignments, or overstaffing, the classification people 
then move into that area. By the same token the Budget Office is cued 
in on these findings, and if we should find any faulty staffing standards 
the Budget people can get right into this area. The knowledge that 
the functional audit is going to be made encourages self-correction. 

We are pretty proud of the program. Those who are familiar with 
it have been most complimentary of the results we have achieved with 
it. I am sure we are all sold on the functional approach so far as 
manpower utilization studies are concerned from Mr. Pyle right on 
down. 

Mr. Gross. I want you to know we appreciate your statement. Now 
that you are moving out on your own we will look forward to further 
cooperation between the subcommittee and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Mr. Cattanan. One more item though I cannot identify dollar 
savings, Mr. Gross. 

To give you a brief idea of the savings that have come out of this, 
when the program started CAA had more than 900 different reports 
and reporting system in being. 

Under this concept we are now down to less than 300. I have no 
idea of the dollars it would have taken in preparing those feeder 
reports or the man-hours that went into it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would like to associate myself with Mr. Gross’ 
comment and compliment you on this. I understand this was devised 
at least in part in consultation with the staff. I think it is a tribute— 
if not to the committee—certainly to the commitee staff. 

I should like them to know that. I also would like to thank you, 
Mr. Secretary, and your associates for your presentation. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate the information and the care you have 
taken to bring these facts to us. 

There are some items of information which you stated you would 
furnish for the record and we will look forward to getting that. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Moore. May I say it is a pleasure to appear before your sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Davis. We will reconvene at 10 a. m. tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a. m., 
Friday, December 5, 1958.) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Crvii SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 218, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

We have with us today representatives from the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. I believe, Dr. Abbott, you lead this 
group here this morning. 

We are certainly glad to have you gentlemen with us and I notice 
that you and Mr. Siepert and Mr. Lacklen have prepared statements. 

We are certainly glad to have these statements and we know that 
they will materially aid the committee in the work that we are carry- 
ing on. 

In view of the fact that we have only allotted 1 hour for this agency 
and that allotment was made in view of the fact that you are just begin- 
ning your work and necessarily could not make a very long report on 
what you have been doing in the past, I thought it would probably be 
satisfactory with you to file these statements to become a part of the 
record and then you can highlight the statements and just give us a 
general discussion. 

Would that be satisfactory with you? 

Mr. Azzorr. Yes, sir; perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. Davis. Fine. They will be admitted in the record and then we 
will be glad to have you speak generally on the subject matter of the 
statements. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF IRA H. Apport, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Ira H. Abbott, Assistant 
Director of Research, and am representing Dr. Glennan, Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. Dr. Glennan has asked me to 
express his regret that he cannot be here personally, but he has had to go to Cape 
Canaveral for a special test program. I hope that we can answer such questions 
concerning the manpower programs of the NASA as you may wish to ask. 

I have been engaged for 29 years either directly or in a supervisory capacity 
in aeronautical and, more recently, in space research with the NASA and its 
predecessor, the NACA. For the past 8 years I have been an Assistant Director 
of Research. My experience, accordingly, is in the technical area. 
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I would like to introduce Mr. Albert F. Siepert, our Director of Business 
Administration, who will discuss our organizational structure and general admin- 
istrative plans; Mr. Robert J. Lacklen, our Director of Personnel, who will com- 
ment in some detail on the manpower utilization program; and Mr. Paul G, 
Dembling, who is our Assistant General Counsel. Mr. Siepert came to NASA in 
October from another major governmental research organization, the National 
Institutes of Health, where he served for 10 years as executive officer. Mr. Lack- 
len and Mr. Dembling have had extensive experience in the former NACA and can 
‘discuss previous programs of that agency in which you may be interested. 

In general terms I should like to outline the principal effects of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act upon what was the former NACA and to indicate 
the significance of these changes on our organizational planning and on our 
manpower situation. 

The NACA was established in 1915 by the Congress to conduct research in 
the field of aeronautics. The results of its work were reports containing tech- 
nical information used by design and development engineers in the aeronautical 
industry and military services in designing new and improved aircraft and, 
later, missiles. The main responsibilities of the NACA were (a) foresight in 
the planning of research that would produce new research information when 
needed, (b) the conduct of such research in its own laboratories, and (c) effec- 
tive communication in making its results rapidly and generally available to the 
industry and interested Government agencies. 

Beginning immediately after the end of the war, advancing technology com- 
bined with intensive international competition for faster and longer range air- 
craft and for missiles to cause revolutionary developments in aeronautics. In 
the face of unprecedented technological difficulties, NACA research spearheaded 
by research airplanes in a cooperative NACA-military-industry program, pro- 
duced the information needed to permit the speeds of our military airplanes 
to increase at least twice as much in a decade as had been accomplished in the 
previous 40 years. Jet engines were developed into efficient and dependable 
devices, and research on the former piston engines was deemphasized and then 
discontinued. Gradually the “frontiers of aeronautics” became the “threshold 
of space.” From the point of view of research no clear-cut distinction can be 
drawn between aeronautics and space as may be illustrated by the experimental 
X-~—15, the latest of the research airplanes on which tests will soon start. In 
many respects itis an airplane. It will fly through air and must return and land 
as an airplane. But in many respects it will be a spacecraft. It will reach 
altitudes where there is not enough air to support an appreciable part of its 
weight and where it must be guided and controlled much as we expect future 
space vehicles to be controlled. 

During this revolutionary period since the war, emphasis passed from the 
aerodynamics of transonic and supersonic speeds to hypersonic speeds, and to 
new problems such as aerodynamic heating. The demands for adequate pro- 
pulsion systems has now led to deemphasis of research on jet engines and to 
exploration of advanced rockets and other types of propulsion, including nuclear. 
With greater heat phenomena the problems of adequate materials and struc- 
tures to withstand high temperatures have become acute. These were, as I 
have indicated, the frontier problems in aeronautical technology ; and are thresh- 
old problems in space flight. 

The Space Act continued the functions of the NACA in conducting research 
in support of aeronautical technology which remains undiminished in impor- 
tance and greatly increased in scope and technical complexity. The act added 
to this the direct responsibility for research in space technology and for the 
design, development, construction, and operation of space vehicles for peaceful 
purposes, including the conduct of scientific research in space. These are grave 
responsibilities involving the preservation of the role of the United States as a 
leader in aeronautical and space science and technology. 

In the transition from NACA to NASA one main problem has been to main- 
tain a strong program of fundamental research in support of both aeronautical 
and space development, and at the same time to give the major emphasis re- 
quired by our times to specific space flight development programs. This basic 
problem has led to the organization of the NASA about two major program 
areas headed respectively by the Director of Aeronautical and Space Research 
and the Director of Space Flight Development. On October 1, 1958, when the 
new NASA became operative, the former NACA aeronautical research labora- 
tories were redesignated as the Langley, Ames, and Lewis Research Centers, 
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respectively. Mr. Siepert will discuss our organization plans more fully later. 

Your first question relates to the proposed size of the NASA in terms of the 
number of employees that will be required. During this first year we are moving 
rather slowly. The implications of the civilian space flight program set forth in 
the Space Act will require much more diversified technical work and much greater 
monetary expenditures than the former NACA. We think the best way to 
perform our new functions is to contract with industry for the design, develop- 
ment, and construction of the vehicles and components needed and to develop 
in our own staff a relatively small but highly skilled organization with the tech- 
nical capabilities required fully to meet our responsibilities in planning and con- 
ducting the space program. The NASA employees engaged in space flight devel- 
opment will, therefore, be devoted to planning, directing, contract monitoring, 
and otherwise supervising the programs and projects. In addition, we will 
have to develop certain capabilities in such fields as electronic control and guid- 
ance systems and provide certain central services for data communication and 
processing. Even in terms of such a restricted staff and holding the NASA 
research centers to approximately their present manpower allocation, we expect 
to add approximately 1,000 personnel by June 30, 1959, to the 8,000 we had in 
October 1958. Approximately one-quarter of these will be the key scientists and 
engineers heading various programs and specialized projects together with the 
engineers, scientists, mathematicians, and other technical specialists that will 
be needed to define possible approaches, define specific design requirements, 
evaluate design proposals, and direct and supervise the work done by contract 
groups on specific space vehicles. Some personnel will also be required to spear- 
head, direct, and conduct research in space, such as the study of the ionosphere, 
astronomy, geophysics, and the physics of interplanetary space particles, radia- 
tions, and electrical and gravitational fields. 

These new responsibilities in space technology and science represent a great 
challenge to us. We recognize, however, that measured against the total research 
and development activities of the Government, our own operations are small, 
Our intent is to keep our activities efficient and of unquestioned high quality in 
the tradition we have inherited from the NACA. Further development of the 
NASA program will depend upon the national policy with respect to the magni- 
tude of space activities as determined by congressional consideration and 
authorization. 

I would like at this time to ask Mr. Siepert and then Mr. Lacklen to discuss 
in more detail the topics mentioned in your letter of November 4. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT F. SIEPERT, DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, DecEMBER 5, 1958 


Mr. Chairman: Your letter of November 4, 1958, to our Administrator, Dr. 
Glennan, listed five topics as items in which this subcommittee would have 
special interest in our current plans for this new agency. The first two topics 
on the list ask for information on the proposed size and the organization plans 
of the NASA. 

The NASA came into being on October 1 of this year, and is now in its ninth 
week of operation. At the time NASA started, it absorbed the personnel of 
the former National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics which totaled 8,031 
employees. Of these, 180 were in the headquarters here in Washington and the 
remainder were in the various existing NACA research centers and stations in 
the field. 

The present plans call for the headquarters of NASA to be 336 by next June 30. 
The present research centers and stations which were formerly in the NACA are 
expected to remain at their present personnel strength for the foreseeable future. 
These principally include research centers at Langley, Va. (a staff of 3,300) ; 
Lewis (2,800) ; Ames at Moffett Field, Calif. (1,500) ; the high-speed flight sta- 
tion at Edwards, Calif. (325); and a rocket launching station at Wallops 
Island on the Atlantic coast in Virginia (100). Maintenance of the present 
research level in these existing laboratories is necessary if we are to preserve, as 
the NASA Act directs, a leadership role for the United States in both aeronauti- 
cal and space science and technology. Funds have also been appropriated for 
constructing and staffing a new field installation which will be known as the 
space research center and is to be located on land made available by the 
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Department of Agriculture at Beltsville, Md., northeast of the District line. 
The Wallops Island Station is also being enlarged to function as a field test site 
for the unmanned aircraft and rocket components. By the end of the current 
fiscal year next June, the number of personnel working on projects assigned to 
the space research center will be 527. Approximately 375 of these are already 
with us. Included here are some 221 who have been transferred to the NASA 
rolls from the Naval Research Laboratory, although most of them will continue 
to occupy NRL facilities until the Beltsville laboratories are ready; the re- 
mainder are similarly working temporarily in space at the NASA research 
centers at Langley and Lewis. 

We do not know yet what will need to be the eventual size of the space re- 
search center at Beltsville. The extent of its development will depend upon 
further study and operating experience in determining how much of the total 
NASA needs for applied research in space vehicles and space flight can be ob- 
tained from other sources within and outside the Government. The initial facili- 
ties, now in final drawings, will accommodate from 400 to 500 employees and 
some additional construction is clearly contemplated. Over the next few years, 
it is possible that the Beltsville Center may attain an employment of as much 
as 1,500 employees, or about the size of our Ames Research Center. 

The personnel increases for NASA as a whole are, therefore, all related to 
gearing the technical and management resources for the increased functions 
assigned by the National Aeronautics and Space Act. These increases are con- 
fined to strengthening at headquarters the leadership of the total national space 
program, and the Beltsville and Wallops Island expansions in space vehicle 
development and testing. 

As Mr. Abbott indicated earlier, we are building in NASA headquarters a new 
organization for space flight development which accounts for 60 to 75 of the 
additional headquarters personnel. Other headquarters additions must occur in 
such areas as the Office of Public Information, because NASA has been assigned 
by the White House the task of handling all public information for future 
space firings rather than have this divided among the several armed services 
and NASA. With a new piece of basic legislation as our charter, a legal staff 
must be developed to advise NASA on the extent of new authority or limitations, 
particularly those related to extensive research and development contracting, and 
to a special section of the NASA Act dealing with patent rights and other inven- 
tion problems. Additional procurement staff is planned in order to negotiate 
and administer the contract portion of the program which will utilize nearly 
two-thirds of the funds appropriated to NASA. There have also been some head- 
quarters increases in other administrative services such as personnel, security, 
budget, and fiscal to establish policies for the new Agency and to see to it that 
the field services operate effectively and economically within these guidelines. 

To summarize, the NASA had approximately 8,000 employees when it organized 
on October 1, 1958, and will grow to almost 9,000 by next June 30. 

An increase of another thousand employees may develop by the end of fiscal 
year 1960. Most of this growth will be in the Space Research Center. We do 
not have plans well enough crystallized at this time to say exactly how much of 
this growth will call for engineering and scientific manpower as contrasted with 
logistical support personnel. In the past, NACA has found it can obtain its 
best utilization of technical personnel by a 3 to 1 support ratio—that is, pro- 
viding on the average 3 support workers to 1 engineer or scientist. We believe 
about the same ratio will be needed for NASA’s new research responsibility 
in space sciences, so about 25 percent of the possible NASA expansion would be 
in technically trained manpower. 

In your letter of November 4, your third question concerned the functions 
that have been, or are being transferred to the NASA. 

The act of Congress which establishes the national space program transfers 
all functions of the former National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics to the 
NASA. Essentially this was a research function in the fields of aeronautical 
and space research. The enabling act of the NASA authorized various addi- 
tional functions looking toward the development and operation fer peaceful 
scientific purposes of vehicles capable of carrying instruments, equipment, sup- 
plies, and living organisms, including man, through space. The NASA Act 
gives the President authority for the next 4 years to transfer to this Administra- 
tion those functions and facilities which he finds relate primarily to the mission 
of NASA. Until January 1, 1959, he may make such transfers directly, after 
which date, such transfers require the expiration of a 60-day waiting period 
without a concurrent resolution by the Congress against the transfer. 
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In line with the congressional intent behind this transfer authority, the execu- 
tive branch has been giving careful study to determine what would be the most 
effective utilization of the existing scientific and engineering resources of the 
United States in fields related to the NASA charter. 

As the subcommittee has no doubt seen in the newspapers, the President by 
Executive order has transferred to NASA the Vanguard project from the Navy. 
By administrative agreement with the Navy, certain other Naval Research Labo- 
ratory groups engaged in upper atmosphere research have moved into the NASA 
program by individual transfer. Similarly, $117 million for research and devel- 
opment projects in the space field has been transferred from the Department of 
Defense to NASA. These include the various lunar probe programs of the Air 
Force and the Army and certain elements of the program for a communications 
satellite. And, on December 3 this week, the White House announced the Presi- 
dent’s decision to transfer by Executive order the functions and facilities of 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Pasadena, Calif., which is operated for the 
Army under contract by the California Institute of Technology. This excellent 
and highly productive research and development center has some 2,300 employees 
and a physical plant and equipment inventory totaling some $55 million. For 
at least the next year, the Jet Propulsion Laboratory will undertake a gradual 
transition of its work to NASA space objectives. For the present, at least half 
of its present capacity will be devoted to completing certain Army weapons 
programs that are now well advanced. 

There are, of course, other functions and facilities of the Government which 
can contribute substantially to the accomplishment of the NASA space objec- 
tives. The Department of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and NASA have 
joined in various studies of such resources, but it is unlikely any others will be 
formally transferred in the predictable future. One of these, the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency at Huntsville, Ala., has a part of its program which has been 
under extensive discussion as to its possible NASA role. The decision has been 
reached that the Department of Defense will retain its management of the 
ABMA facility, but through appropriate arrangements, will undertake such 
space vehicle development projects as NASA may assign. NASA, under its act, 
has broad authority to enlist the cooperation and assistance of other Govern- 
ment agencies and it will use this wherever this is the most effective and most 
economical way to accomplish an objective. 

With the committee’s permission, I would like to discuss the fifth and last 
question in the chairman’s letter of November 4, leaving the fourth item for 
discussion by our director of personnel, Mr. Lacklen, who follows me. The 
fifth topic asks for information on NASA’s policies to contract out technical and 
management responsibilities. NASA plans to exercise through its own staff 
the direction and control of NASA’s aeronautical and space programs. We plan 
to make extensive use of the acknowledged skills of universities, nonprofit imsti- 
tutions, and industrial concerns by entering into appropriate contracts for 
specific areas of research or for the design, development, and fabrication of 
specified space vehicles, payloads of scientific instrumentation, and tracking 
stations and data-reduction services. As I indicated earlier, the greater part of 
the total appropriation to NASA is available for this type of activity. At the 
same time as NASA engages in such contracts, however, it will develop and 
maintain within its own staff the necessary technical and managerial compe- 
tence to control all phases of the total research and development activities 
entrusted to it. Following the practices through which the NACA laboratories 
have built an outstanding record for technical leadership, NASA would expect 
to provide its own technical direction for the management of all prime con- 
tracts; in the administrative phases of contract management, we expect in 
many cases to utilize certain of the existing services available in DOD or AEC 
to whatever extent these can provide NASA with essential information and action 
on contracting matters without duplication of effort and cost. 

Throughout our planning to date, we have kept in mind the fact that however 
important and exciting the NASA explorations into space may be, its total 
efforts—in terms of funds or manpower—will be small in proportion to the 
overall needs for research, development, and productions of weapons systems. 
We believe, therefore, that our own contract procedures must be developed on 
the basis of the closest study of our needs compared with the requirements and 
the experience of Defense and other Government agencies. This we are in the 
midst of doing as we begin to undertake our new program responsibilities. It is, 
therefore, likely that at a later date we will be in a position to report to your 
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subcommittee in a more definitive manner what our own experience and policies 
turn out to be in this vital field of Government-contractor relationships. 

This concludes my prepared remarks, and leaves for explanation by Mr. Lacklen 
the fourth item in your letter concerning NASA plans for control of grades and 
salaries. 























































STATEMENT OF Rosert J. LACKLEN, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, my statement will be in answer to your question on our plans 
to control grades and salaries in the NASA. 

To be really effective in our control of the grades and salaries we must have 
a full and current knowledge of the duties performed in each position in the 
organization. To keep grades equitable and promotions on a completely justified 
basis, we must have a system which gives us the facts about the duties of each 
of our positions. Since the NASA has a number of installations we must have a 
classification and reporting system which produces the information necessary 
to maintain an agencywide control of grades and salaries. 

To obtain these needed facts and keep the information current, our agency has 
developed a manpower accounting system. Under this system all positions which 
have duties which are enough alike in kind and level to be treated alike are 
grouped into a class. 

All positions in the organization are placed in one of these NASA classes. All 
classes throughout the agency require NASA headquarters approval before they 
ean be used. Allocations of individual positions to approved classes in the field 
installations and the headquarters are reviewed and inspected for correct allo- 
eation by a headquarters audit staff. 

This system is a much greater refinement of the classification process than 
that attempted by the Civil Service Commission through the Classification Act 
standards, and we believe provides a much closer and more effective control over 
grades and salaries than would be possible without it. 

This manpower accounting system permits us accurately to control grades 
and salaries. The Civil Service Commission has made two position classification 
inspections of our research and engineering positions at our largest installation, 
the Langley Research Center in Virginia. In their report they stated: 

“While critical comments can be made relative to some aspects of the analytical 
and evaluation practices of the Langley classification staff, it must be recognized 
that a high degree of accuracy in grade allocations has been the consistent 
finding of both classification surveys. This must be considered indicative that, 
both the NACA class specifications and the classification staff applying them, 
are observing the grade level distinctions established by Civil Service Commis- 
sion standards.” 

The number of positions of each kind or class existing in each organization 
segment is furnished to all levels of management including the top management 
in the headquarters. In addition to the listing of the number and kind of 
position in each organizational segment, the dollar cost of the salaries for each 
class in each organization segment is listed and known to all levels of man- 
agement. 

These position complement lists are a basis of controlling the size of each 
group with relation to its known workload. The distribution of the positions in 
each organization segment by grade shows. any deviations from the normal and 
otherwise assists in grade control. 

The position complement lists are also invaluable for use in reorganizations, 
complement control, and manpower allotments, personnel utilization and provid- 
ing statistical information on manpower emphasis and utilization. 

An additional program for controlling grades and salaries which the organiza- 
tion has had for many years is our personnel utilization boards. These boards 
are made up of the highest level of management who review proposed changes 
in the organizational structure or personnel distribution within organizational 
Segments and assignment of functions, These utilization boards review the 
need to establish or abolish positions, adjust manpower distribution to meet the 
workloads and assure that individual employees are given opportunities to 
develop and be utilized efficiently. 


Mr. Davis. Dr. Abbott, what is the proposed size of the Space Ad- 
ministration in terms of employment ? 
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Mr. Assorr. We expect to add 1,000 people to the 8,000 that we had 
on our staff in October of 1958, by the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Davis. That will make a total then of approximately 9,000? 

Mr. Assorr. Approximately 9,000 people. 

Mr. Davis. Will you tell us the plan of organization for this agency 
and the program for manpower utilization ? 

Mr. Assorr. With regard to organization, we have had many new 
functions and responsibilities added to those of the old NACA, which 
was engaged in aeronautical, and more recently space, research. These 
new functions include the design, development, construction, and op- 
eration of space vehicles, as well as the conduct of research in space. 
These are very grave new responsibilities and require both facilities 
and skills which were not included in the old NACA. 

One of our problems in developing an organization for the new 
— is to maintain the program of fundamental research in support 
of both aeronautics and space, which was the responsibility of the 
NACA, and at the same time to add to this function those that were 
given to us in the Space Act. 

This addition is necessary because the problems of research in sup- 
port of aeronautics and space has been undiminished in importance 
and is actually increasing all the time in scope and difficulty. On 
top of that, we have had to plan to conduct an operation which includes 
things which we never did before, including the design, development, 
and procurement of actual space vehicles and the operation of these 
vehicles. We have never been an operating agency in this sense be- 
fore as the old NACA was only a research agency. In doing this we 
have set up two basic program areas in the NASA. One is the aero- 
nautics and space research area, which is headed by a Director for 
that function, and a new one which is headed by the Director of Space 
Flight Development. In setting up these programs we have not con- 
sidered them as completely separate entities, of course, and there has 
been a very considerable transfer of people from the NACA part of 
the organization, which is represented by the aeronautical and space 
research program area, into the new space-flight development area. 

With regard to the manpower program, I would like to say first that 
both Mr. Siepert and Mr. Lacklen will speak in more detail with re- 
gard to organization and the manpower program, than I am prepared 
to do, since my area is primarily the technical area. 

With regard to the manpower program, let me say that our intent 
is to pursue as sincerely as possible the practices which we have had 
previously in the NACA; to make the utmost utilization in the most 
efficient manner possible of each person in the organization, according 
to his best talents and to try to see to it, insofar as possible, that there 
are no unnecessary functions. 

Under these circumstances of a new organization with greatly m- 
creased responsibilities given to us by the Congress, it will be neces- 
sary, as I have said before, to increase the number of personnel by 
approximately a thousand in this fiseal year. But we are trying to 
do this in such a manner as to obtain the greatest effectiveness from 
each individual that is added. 

I would refer detailed questions about how this is done to Mr. Sie- 
pert and Mr. Lacklen if you will permit me. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, Dr. Abbott. 
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What will be your policies for contracting out technical and man- 
agement responsibilities ¢ 

Mr. Sterert. May I answer that? 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Stererrt. The NASA plan of operation is that we will not con- 
tract out program responsibility in the technical or management sense 
for the major projects which are entrusted to us. We intend to build 
a contracting program which, insofar as possible, follows the kind 
of responsibility that the NACA laboratories have had in the past. 
That was, to build a research capability that gives us technical ex- 
pert skill in any phase of a program that we had to answer for. 

For the new NASA organization it means, first of all, that a con- 
tract program has been provided in order to carry out the functions 
of developing space vehicles. It was obvious to us and to the Congress 
when they appropriated the funds that the skills to do the actual mak- 
ing of these vehicles rested primarily in American industry and not in 
Government. Therefore, we need to contract for these skills. What 
we plan to do, however, is to build into our organization the technical 
people who will be able to make the key technical judgments, in the 
direction that any one of these contracts will go. 

Therefore, if I understand your question correctly, we will not be 
contracting out the prime responsibility for these contracts. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I was interested in knowing. We have 
had quite a bit of discussion here with the Air Force this week about 
a contract with an organization known as Ramo- Wooldridge. 

Are you familiar with that contract ? 

Mr. Sievert. I am not very familiar with the Air Force contract. 
I have not had any personal contact with the Ramo-Wooldridge oper- 


ation up to the present time. 
Mr. Davis. Do you know generally what that contract was and the 


nature of it? 

Mr. Srerert. I know that there are projects with the Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories—which is another part of this enterprise—that 
have certain skills and projects of direct interest to us, at least one 
of which has been transferred to us. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is a successor to the Ramo-Wooldridge, 
Inc. ; was it not ? 

Mr. Sievert. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Agpgorr. Space Technology Laboratories have separated from 
Ramo- Wooldridge. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Do you contemplate that you will engage in con- 
tracts of the nature of Ramo-Wooldridge with the Air Force? 

Mr. Srepert. I think the answer to this is, with respect to future 
projects as they are evolved, would be “no.” We would expect. to 
develop our own pattern of technical direction based upon the princi- 
ples I have outlined before. However, with respect to projects which 
are underway and may have been included in the transfer of functions 
from the Department of Defense, we will need to study that question 
to find out whether it is in the country’s interest in any way to modify 
a pattern which has already been in use. 

Mr. Davis. I presume that so far as any contracts of a general 
nature are concerned that we are discussing here, that you would do 
your best to retain control over the manpower inv olved ? 
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Mr. Strerert. We intend to do it to the extent that this is feasible; 
yes, sir. I would like to say, if I may interject, one operating prob- 
lem we are giving consideration to is the skills that we need to make 
our mission a suecess. Many of these skills rest with that segment of 
American industry whose prime contracts come from the Department 
of Defense. I mean the aircraft industry, the electronics industry, 
and allied fields. 

As we see our programs though, as complicated and important to 
the country as they will = they will never be major contracts in the 
sense that the size of the NASA contracts will overshadow the con- 
tracts by the Department of Defense with a particular company. In 
any contract situation we will be buying the skills of industry side 
by side with perhaps a much larger contract, or series of contracts 
from one or more parts of the Department of Defense. 

It seems to us that it makes good sense and good economy that when 
we go in with our contracts directly, as we intend to do, that we will 
make a maximum effort to integrate the way we handle our contract 
with the way Defense handles theirs, if by so doing we get the job we 
want and at the least cost. We intend in the manpower field to build 
up a complete and full exchange of any information that the Depart- 
ment of Defense will be getting for its purposes and to supplement 
those where, for w hatever r reason, these do not do our job. 

Mr. Gross. May Lask a question at this point ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Under the law which created your establishment, do you 
have full authority to draw upon other agencies, any and every other 
agency of Government for help manpowerwise, and otherwise? 

Mr. Sievert. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Gross. Specifically with respect to manpower, you do? 

Mr. Sievert. The law does not mention manpower as such but I 
am sure there would be no question about the authority for us to use 
personnel and obtain information from the Department of Defense 
with their consent. So far, I should say that in all of our discussions 
with the miiltary there has been no question about their desire and 
willingness to provide us 

Mr. Gross. And draw upon them ‘ 

Mr. Streperr. Yes, sir; just as we already draw personnel from them 
they also will assist us in our functions. 

Mr. Davis. In that law, I believe it was provided that you would 
have 10 positions paying up to $21,000 per year and 260 positions in 
what are known as the scientific and engineering type. 

Will those positions be in addition to those in the NACA? Will 
you recruit those ? 

Mr. Sievert. No, sir. 

May I make one explanation on the numbers? 

The 10 jobs that you referred to are included in the 260. 

Mr. Davis. I see. 

Mr. Srererr. There are 10 up to $21,000 and 250 others up te 
$19,000. The NACA had authority, under the so-called Public Law 
313 positions, for 90, I believe. Is that right, Mr. Lacklen ? 

Mr. Lackuen. Yes. 

Mr. Sievert. The NACA also had 20 GS-16 supergrade jobs. This 
authority, we are informed, supersedes the previous authority so that 
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most of these 20 GS-16 jobs and all of the 90 will be taken care of out 
of the 260 quota rather than be additive. 

Mr. Davis. When do you plan to recruit these additional top- 
salaried employees, or are you already doing that now ? 

Mr. Srevert. This is a continual process, sir. It is both a recruit- 
ment and a selection process. It is far more a selection process than 
a recruitment process. The NACA had built up within its organiza- 
tion a socknbiel staff of very high quality. I hope that you will permit 
me to say that in that I had no part in it. I was in a government 
medical research organization and we were observing them from that 
vantage point. We were always impressed with the ability of NACA, 
in a period of extreme competition, to recruit and develop very high 
type people. We believe they are the best in the business of aero- 
nautical and space research. The problem is to hold these people so 
we are selecting for key positions from this staff primarily. As of 
today there have been 124 jobs for which the individuals have been 
selected under this special authority for excepted positions. 

Mr. Davis. Do you contemplate getting some from other agencies of 
the Government and some from outside the Government? 

Mr. Sievert. We do, but I would say on a quite conservative basis. 
We are quite conscious this authority could be interpreted as a 
“raiding authority” from other Government agencies. The box score 
to date for the 124 jobs is tht 104 of them were selections of people 
who have been developed within the NACA organization and 18 have 
come from other Government agencies. Two thus far have been selec- 
tions from universities or industry. 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell us how many employees you now have 
in grades GS-13 and above in the organization ? 

Mr. Sievert. Mr. Lacklen, do you have that? 

Mr. Lacxten. I have it. I will have to add it first; 1,031, if I have 
added right. 

Mr. Davis. That is 1,031 as related to the total of 9,000 ? 

Mr. Lacxien. No, this is as of the time these statistics were com- 
puted. The total number of employees was 7,882, which is what we 
had before we became NASA. I think these are June 30, 1958, 
figures. 

Mr. Davis. What determines the increase for an individual in grades 
GS-13 and above in your organization ? 

Mr. Lackiten. You mean what is the basis on which people are 
placed in these grades? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Lackien. We have a system whereby we establish classes of 
positions. Each class contains all those positions enough alike in kind 
and level, of duties performed that they can be treated alike. After 
we establish a class we describe the duties performed in that class. 
These classes are all controlled from the NASA headquarters here in 
Washington. No individual can be allocated to a class until the class 
has been approved in the headquarters. 

Since most positions, or a good number of them, in GS-13 and above, 
are what we call one-position classes, we are, in effect, positively con- 
trolling every allocation of GS-13 and above through this class con- 
trol system. We also have personnel utliization boards who evaluate 
individuals in terms of their capabilities to be sure that the promo- 
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tion is warranted. This is not only in terms of the person’s individual 
ability but also is a check to be sure to duties to be performed are cor- 
rectly evaluated. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned that this was not done at any station but 
was done in central headquarters. 

Where will the people be stationed ? 

Mr. Lack.en. Most of our people are in field installations, such as 
the Langley Research Center in which is our largest research center, 
and has about 3,300 people. There are about 2,800 people in our 
Lewis Research Center in Cleveland and 1,500 at the Ames Research 
Center, just outside of Palo Alto, Calif. We have three-hundred- 
some at Edwards, Calif. 

We have a few at Wallops Island, our missile-firing station on the 
coast of Virginia near the Maryland line. 

We have several hundred here in the headquarters in Washington. 

Mr. Sievert. The one new feature that would be added in terms 
of physical location, because of this new law, will be a space research 
center which will be built at Beltsville, Md. The arrangement is that 
the Department of Agriculture in releasing 600 acres of land just 
east of Greenbelt, Md., on the south side of that reservation. Funds 
have been appropriated for the construction and the staffing of that 
operation. 

Mr. Davis. How many people are contemplated there? 

Mr. Sievert. Approximately half of this total personnel increase 
reported by Dr. £ My ott will go out to Beltsville in this installation; 
between 400 and 500. 

Mr. Davis. Have you arranged for a program to review job 
vacancies ? 

Mr. Sievert. We have arranged for a program which is a continua- 
tion of that which NACA has been using, because they have been under 
extreme financial and personnel ceilings for the last recent years with 
respect to accomplishing their program. 

Mr. Lackien. We have a program where every vacancy that occurs 
must be rejustified in terms of its necessity and the fact that the func- 
tionis needed. This ties in with our personnel utilization boards which 
are made up of the top staff officials. 

Mr. Davis. At what level is that review of job vacancies made? 

Mr. Lackten. At a very high level. The Director and the Assist- 
ant Directors of our Research Center sit on these personnel utilization 
boards. They have another layer of personnel utilization committees 
which are made up of the division chiefs, who have 200 or 300 people 
under them. They get information on the specific vacancies and re- 
view the justification to refill any vacancy that occurs. 

Mr. Davis. After a position is upgraded or after an employee is 
upgraded, are measures taken to assure yourselves that the new duties 
are performed ? 

Mr. Lackuen. Yes, sir. We have classification analysis in the lab- 
oratories who check on the performance of the duties. As to the per- 
sonnel utilization, it is one of the functions of the personnel utiliza- 
tion boards—and in fact is their prime function—to be sure that every 
individual is being utilized and performs at his highest level. Then 
we have a headquarters audit program, done on a sampling basis, where 
we go to the installations and on spot checks and surveys actually 
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review the duties being performed. We have representative samples 
to be sure that they are allocating correctly the individual positions to 
the classes that we have described and approved. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski ? 

Mr. Lestnsk1. No questions. 

Mr. Lacxien. I might add one statement. We are inspected by 
the Civil Service Commission from time to time in terms of the accu- 
racy of our classifications, in terms of commission titles and levels. 

I would like to quote one statement. They have reviewed twice 
our research positions, the ones we are mainly interested in at our 
larger laboratory. I am now going to quote from their report. This 
is several years old, but I think it is typical of their attitude toward 
our classification process. 

The quote is: 


While critical comments can be made relative to some aspects of the analytical 
and evaluation practices of the Langley classification staff, it must be recognized 
that a high degree of accuracy in grade allocations has been the consistent 
finding of both classification surveys. This must be considered indicative that, 
both the NACA class specifications and the classification staff applying them, 
are observing the grade level distinctions established by Civil Service Commis- 
sion standards. 

Mr. Lestnsxkt1. I do have a question. 

Mr. Lacklen, what grievance procedures have you set up for the 
employees ? 

Mr. Lackten. We have established grievance procedures whereby 
the individual is given, in writing, the procedures that he can follow 
in grievances. We like him to follow the line organization, but at any 
point that he feels that he is not getting true and fair consideration, 
he can go around the line or ganization to an individual in the personnel 
office of the Director of the labor: atory, and he has an appeal to'the 
Washington headquarters. 

In the past it has been the executive officer of the agency, that any 
individual, at any time, could appeal to on a grievance. We have a 
written, formal grievance procedure. 

Mr. Lestysxt. That is very well. 

Do you have, like the Army has, a situation where they have field 
inspectors that go around to the employ ees ? 

Mr. Lackien. Yes,sir. Asa part of our personnel audit program— 
and the Civil Service Commission does this, too—a part of this pro- 

ram is to select employees, either singly or in groups, and ask them 
if they have any grievances. Do they understand the personnel 
system ? Have they had any difficulties with it? Are there any 
grievances that they have? If so, they are brought out. 

Mr. Lestnskt. One final question, 

Are you sure that it is being followed ? 

Mr. Lackien. Yes, sir. I personally supervise the audit program 
in the personnel staff. I have reports that speak of these interviews 
and in addition to that the Civil Service Commission comes along 
and does the same thing when they are doing their inspections, 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Thank: you. Nomore questions. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask you, Dr. Abbott and your associates, 
are your programs being hampered any by current shortages of 
scientists ? 
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Mr. Axssorr. This is a difficult question to answer in the abstract 
because I think that in a very real sense all research and development 
programs in the country are being hampered to a certain extent by 
a shortage of what I would like to describe as the most expert and 
the most skilled scientists and engineers. 

More specifically with regard to our programs, we have by and large 
in the NACA, and more recently in the NASA, been able to recruit 
satisfactorily, but sometimes not the very best people that we would 
like to get. We frequently are unable to get the best ones but we 
have not in general been forced to accept people that we did not want. 
This has varied a great deal over the years. 

Before the Congress took action to permit people in the grade 
classes to go to the top of the grade level, and before some additional 
supergrade positions were created, for a short period—TI think it was 
about 2 years—we suffered very greatly in this respect. It has been 
alleviated since that time. I certainly do not want to give the impres- 
sion that everything is wonderful. My general impression is that we 
are still paying below the industry level. However, I think we are 
sufficiently competitive so that we can do fairly well at the present 
time. It is difficult, particularly in the higher grades, to get the peo- 
ple from industry or even from universities, that we would like be- 
cause in the higher grades the industry pay is still such that we 
could not in general attract the kind of people we would like, even for 
the supergrade positions. 

However, we have been successful to a very large extent in getting 
people at lower positions and developing their skills by very broad 
training programs so that we do get the skills we have to have. 

Mr. Stererr. I might interject this: We probably ought to state 
that some of our answers to your questions must be offered in a some- 
what tentative nature. We have been given the opportunity to ad- 
minister the major, or one of the major, pieces of legislation from the 
last Congress, and at the moment are in what I would call a recruiting 
honeymoon period. This is a glamorous program. It is also an im- 
portant program and this means that some of the very best people 
in the country will, in effect, be saying, “What can I do to help?” 

We need to be a little tentative about this because at the moment 
we are having excellent cooperation. We do not know, for instance, 
how this will affect, or whether this will reverse, one of the most 
serious crises to NACA in the past. That is the deterioration in the 
quality of college engineering and aeronautical scientists coming into 
Government service. We think that NASA has a new mission and 
this combined with such adjustments in the pay situation as occurred 
last. year should improve our recruiting ability. But we do not know 
the extent to which this may be true because we have to have another 
graduating class come off the line before we can tell. 

Mr. Davis. Are you losing any of your engineers and scientists to 
defense contractors? 

Mr. Sterert. We were losing people at an alarming rate in the 
period 1955-57. This has been greatly reduced though. We would 
not be bold enough to say this is a permanent solution. I think once 
again losses have been reduced because the staff has a loyalty to the 
organization. They see a new mission. They have seen new pay 
legislation. They will wait and see how it affects them. 
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Mr. Lackuen. I could give you some specifics on that. 

In 1955, 1956, and 1957, our turnover rate at times would be running 
as high as 19 percent a year in certain quarters of the year. 

Mr. Davis. In what grades? 

Mr. Lackuen. In all grades. Up until about 1955, we had never lost 
any of our GS-15’s. 

Mr. Davis. When you say, “all grades” do you mean from grade 13 
on up? 

Mr LackieNn. I mean from 5 up through 15 and 16. For instance, 
up until 1954, we never lost a GS-15 or above. For the period of the 
next 3 years we had very serious losses from GS-15. 

I have here a list of individuals lost in 1955, 1956, and 1957, GS-13 
and above, and where they went. 

This also shows what we paid them and the best information we have 
on the pay they received at their new organization. 

Mr. Davis. I have previously inserted in the record the material you 
refer to. 

(The information referred to appears at pp. 22-24 of these 
hearings. ) 

Mr. Lackien. Our losses on GS-13 and above have been reduced ” 
the last 9 months substantially because of the special category of 2 
positions up to $19,000. This gave them hope that perhaps it ca 
be worthwhile to stay in the organization. While our turnover rate in 
1957 calendar year was a »proximately 14 percent for our research 
personnel, the first 9 iabeahea of this year it is running at a rate of 9.4 
percent. Wearestill having considerable turnover. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know what the rate of turnover is in private 
industry and in other comparable Government agencies ? 

Mr. Lacxien. I cannot speak specifically to this except that in 
terms of requesting the top of the grade pay of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, I believe that our scientific turnover rate was higher than 
most Government agencies. There is an explanation for this. We 
were working in advanced research areas, in higher speeds ranges and 
the industry was not designing in these advanced areas. Suddenly 
developments in the propulsion field created a demand in industry for 
people Pree anon: in these advanced research areas. The NACA had 
most of these people in the country and we had most of the people 
capable of working in the advanced research areas. Therefore, we 
were a prime target for industry in trying to build up their capabili- 
ties in these areas, 

Mr. Davis. Do you think that you were a training ground for these 
people who engaged in defense contracts? That is, would defense 

contractors come and get your employees ? 

Mr. Lacxien. In NACA we felt traditionally that it was our duty 
to be a training ground. We expected to lose a lot of our research 
people, especially through the middle grades. We thought this was 
a good thing because their experience was equally valuable to us after 
they left. ‘They were our friends and knew our work and they raised 
the level of competence in the industry, in the aircraft industry, which 
was the main one. We feel that this is a fine thing if it just does not 
go too far. 

Mr. Srerert. It is when you lose your seniors that it hurts. 

Mr. Azsorr. I would like to speak to that a little. So long as we 
were in a position to recruit young people that we wanted, then this 
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turnover was a very good thing and I personally am very proud of 
the many NACA graduates that are in industry. I think we were 
an outstanding postgraduate technical training institution. This 
was very valuable to the country as a whole, I believe, not only to in- 
dustry, and it was even valuable to us from a perfectly selfish point 
of view because unfortunately all people are not research people. 
Extremely capable people in a technical sense are frequently not re- 
search people. One finds the best research people by sifting through 
the process a large number of very competent people and retaining 
those who have the primary interest and ability in research. 

Many of the people who have left us have been extremely compe- 
tent and have risen to positions in industry which are much higher 
with much more money involved than they could ever hope to attain 
in Government, but very few of them remained in the research field. 
We have been very fortunate in retaining those whose primary in- 
terest was in research until we hit this period that Mr. Lacklen has 
discussed where we just could not compete. 

Mr. Gross. In connection with these losses, did you lose any people 
to Ramo-Wooldridge ? 

Mr. Lackien. Yes, sir. I think we have a distribution of the com- 
panies we lost to during this period. We never lost a large number 
to any one firm. In fact, we listed the top 20 or 30 companies, and we 
did not lose a sufficient number to Ramo-Wooldridge to list them. 

Mr. Gross. You would not have to lose a large number in your 
organization. You could lose key personnel and your function would 
be badly impaired. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Assorr. I think I can get to the point you wish. We were 
never raided by them. Any losses we had to Ramo-Wooldridge were 
very mild. 

Mr. Jowansen. What constitutes a sufficient number of losses to 
be listed in this list that you referred to? 

Mr. Stepert. The problem is the list we happen to have here is not 
an up-to-date list. This was one supplied to the House Civil Service 
Committee earlier. It is a 1956 list and there has been a passage of 
time. We would like, if we could, to insert in the record the actual 
information on Ramo- Wooldridge in the last 2 years. 

This list is complete, however, in that any company to whom we lost 
one or more is shown in here and they are not included up to that 
time. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Would you bring the list up to date? 

Mr. Asporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You may supplement it. 

Mr. Anssorr. This list starts January 1, 1955, and goes through 
March of 1956. 

Mr. Lackien. We have complete loss statistics of all research per- 
sonnel who have left us to go to other organizations. We can give 
you a distribution of where they went. 

Mr. Davis. You can include them in the list you gave the reporter 
previously. 

Mr. Gross. I do not have to tell you that you are confronted with 
cost-plus contracts. You have no particular difficulties with recruit- 
ing, but in the matter of retention if this cost-plus system continues 
then you will be in trouble. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Sievert. We will have to watch the situation very carefully. 

Mr. Gross. You cannot. very well hold employees if we are going 
to spread out this 12 percent, or 11.9 cost-plus contract procedure. You 
would have trouble retaining your people. 

Mr. Lackien. We have been well behind the industry average for 
comparable levels of work. Of course, if that industry average spread 
grows we get into more trouble; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I note that you gentlemen, and it is perfectly under- 
standable, are leaving yourselves with some elbowroom in all your 
statements, 

Mr. Srepvert. I think we have to. Our program is just too new 
for this situation. 

Mr. Gross. That is entirely true. As one member of the subcom- 
mittee I want to leave myself a little elbowroom when I say this: 
You are new, expanding, and you are a costly organization. From the 
standpoint of payroll and in point of numbers you will be one of the 
most costly payrolls in Government. 

Mr. Srpprert. This research is expensive; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I hope you appreciate that this Government is out of 
money. ‘This Government is borrowing money with which to operate 
these days. I hope you will administer this new, expanding, and 
costly agency with that in mind. 

Mr. Sievert. Our Administrator, Dr. Keith Glennan, represents, 
I think, the kind of leadership that would give you confidence on this 
score. He comes in with an approach toa problem of this sort which 
I think is very hardheaded. 

He isan engineer. He has come from a university as a president, in 
a situation where he has made a little go a long way, and he previously 
has had connections in industry at top executive levels. 

I personally have been impressed in the brief 6 weeks I have been 
there. He has found time and made it a matter of top attention to 
sit down with the major supervisors of every segment of this program, 
and he has talked hard sense in terms of organizational functions, 
what do you have to do, what is the staff you have to have to do this, 
and how much do you have to pay them. 

Mr. Gross. You have stated this is a comparatively new and in some 
respects glamorous enterprise which you have embarked upon. I 
hope you will administer it as you have indicated you will. 

Mr. Sievert. We think we can. 

Mr. Anporr. We intend to. 

Mr. Davis. Further questions, gentlemen ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Davis. Is there anything further, Dr. Abbott, that you or any 
of your associates would like to add ? 

Mr. Asporr. We have been glad to present our mission to you for 
the first time—and we have never appeared before your committee— 
NASA has an important program and we have been glad to tell you 
about it. 

Mr. Davis. It is indeed an important program, and certainly with 
the limited knowledge which I have of your program I would say 
that you gentlemen are entering into it in a very enthusiastic spirit 
and one which I think bodes well for the future accomplishments of 
the new organization. 
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I want to thank you for being with us and thank you for the infor- 
mation you have given us. 

Mr. Asgorr. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. JowansEN. Before we proceed to hearing the next witnesses 
might I make a brief comment for the record ? 

Mr. Davis. Indeed. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I am sorry that our genial commentator, Mr. 
Kluttz, is not here to hear this but I am sure he will read it in the 
record. 

I think you know, Mr. Chairman, that from time to time I ex- 
perience, as I am sure my colleagues do, a sense of discouragement 
and frustration in our efforts, but in view of the evident feeling of the 
Washington Post that we are not doing the job right I want to say 
I am encouraged to believe that maybe we are doing it right, and 
particularly in view of their dissatisfaction with our emphasis on 
our efforts to determine the reasons for grade increases and personnel. 

I would like to express my appreciation to Mr. Kluttz for calling 
attention in his column this morning to one fact, and I share his regret 
that the committee did not have the opportunity for lack of time to 
address itself to what he calls the hard hitting counterattack made 
by Secretary Richardson yesterday. 

I do want to quote, although it is in the record, one sentence from 
the testimony that we didn’t get to: 

In general it seems to me that the present salary levels of executives— 
and he refers to Government executives— 
are not nearly enough when considered against the responsibilities we have laid 
upon them. 

Then he goes on to express his sense of indebtedness for the dedica- 
tion with which Government officials attack these problems without 
adequate compensation either in money or appreciation. 

I am second to no one in my appreciation of the dedication of Gov- 
ernment officials, but I do want to say that in my judgment Secretary 
Richardson's statement regarding salary levels in view of the work 
that this committee and the Congress has done in that field is a 
gratuitous insult and is entirely unwarranted and unjustified and for 
one I am not willing to permit it to stand unchallenged. 

As far as appreciation is concerned, I think the Members of the 
Congress have a very acute appreciation of some of the problems which 
the American taxpaye rs are experiencing, in many instances without 
too much appreciation and without too much sy mpathy. 

Mr. Davis. Let me say, Mr. Johansen, that it is a very fortunate 
thing for this Manpower Utilization Subcommittee that you are a 
inember of it. I do not mind saying that I share some of the feelings 
which you have just expressed, but I have found this to be the case: 
That I frequently have opinions which are different from those enter- 
tained by the publishers and some of the reporters for the Washington 
Post, but I have found that if I should undertake to manifest that 
disagreement every time it arose that I would not have enough time 
left to devote to the duties that I have to perform; so I have contented 
myself by just passing it up and making no comment about it. 

I find, also, there are many heads in some instances, and employees, 
of Government agencies who disagree with some ideas that I have 
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about salaries and ee in a number of respects, but I find, also, 
1 


that I can accomplish more not arguing those differences whenever 
they arise but just go ahead and undertake to do the best I can to put 
my ‘philosophy and belief into effect and let them do the best they can 
to put theirs in. 

I am, therefore, not too concerned about what anyone says about 
our activities. 

I would like to add this observation, also: We had a tight schedule 
arranged for this week and we could not go into great detail in many 
phases of personnel administration as we would like to have done. 

However, the fact that these questions are not brought up here in 
these open hearings does not mean that all have been dropped or 
abandoned. 

We have a splendid staff here working for the subcommittee and the 
full committee and the things we are not able to bring out in the open 
hearings here this week will be followed up by our able staff in the 
weeks ahead. I am sure we will get the results we seek. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. I am aware of that and am gratified it is true. I 
acknowledge the greater wisdom and restraint on the part of the 
chairman. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. Another observation on another subject. When 
we first opened the hearings on Monday you may recall I made men- 
tion of the fact that there seemed to be a tearing down of some skilled 
operations down at the Naval Gun Factory, particularly i in the optical 
shop, which has the Nation’s outstanding design sections in research. 

I was informed last night, by some arr angement which I have not 
had an opportunity to get into yet, that the Aerojet Corp., who is do- 
ing Government contracting, has been authorized to send people into 
our optical shop here in the Naval Gun Factory in order to learn how 
they are accomplishing their work, with a view, of course, of taking 
it back, and they are building their own optical shop as a result of 
what we have built up over the years. 

They have the privilege of having men come into our optical shop 
to learn how they are doing that job so they can transfer that know- 


how to their outfit, and therefore we will see the gradual elimination, 


I presume, of this fine organization we have here. 
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Mr. Davis. I am glad to have you make the statement, Mr. Cun- 
ningham. If there is any further information you would like on this 
subject I will be glad to take it up with our staff. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. I will ask we do that. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Under the guise of the Government’s doing jobs that 
private business should do, I think we are getting into the field you 
talk about right now. The Government is doing work that private 
industry should be doing. On the other hand, I have had personal 
experience with the Navy myself, and when the public gets riled up 
at the Government doing a lot of work this sort of thing happens. 

Mr. Davis. At this time the subcommittee has as its principal wit- 
ness the Honorable Elmer B. Staats, Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Staats. I will say at this 
point that I feel your return to the Government will be most helpful 
to us in our critical budget situation. 

In September 1955 this committee called upon each department 
and agency in the Government to set a goal for reduction of Federal 
employment and to conduct thorough manpower surveys with the 
objective of achieving in time, and I would say in as short a time as 
possible, a 10-percent reduction or even greater reduction. 

We spelled out specific procedures and recommended their adoption 
as a means to accomplish this end. 

This subcommittee and its program came into being because the 
agencies and departments were moving in the wrong direction, always 
toward ever more swollen payrolls. I know you are familiar with 
that. 

Some of them still have not faced about in the right direction. The 
most evidence we have received at these hearings this week of real 
cooperation, that is so far as it concerns accomplished results, is found 
in the records of the three great military departments. Civilian 
departments and agencies by and large, with few exceptions, fall far 
short of their record. 

Significantly, the presentations of the Department of Defense and 
the three military departments demonstrate that their success is based 
largely on the adoption and implementation of the same basic prin- 
ciples which we recommended in this committee 3 years ago. 

At this point I will insert in the record a table showing the employ- 
ment trends by departments and agencies since 1955. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Davis. As I observed yesterday, while the military depart- 
ments have achieved an 87,000 reduction in payroll, the civil agencies 
have actually added 78,000 employees in the past 3 years. 

At last year’s hearings we disclosed the results of our special studies 
showing that looseness and improvidence in contracting was a major 
contributing cause of waste and inefficiency in manpower utilization. 

We urged in this committee, and insisted at that time, that standards 
be promulgated for guidance in contracting for services and for prod- 
ucts, with emphasis on conservation of critical manpower and removal 
of harmful and uneconomic competition and pirating in the em- 
ployment market for scientific, overures and technical skills. 

Such standards have not as yet been forthcoming, and many of these 
wasteful practices continue. 

The subcommittee also is particularly concerned with the effect of 
contracting out duties and responsibilities upon responsible Federal 
officials. High executives are appointed to, and they accept, posi- 
tions of public trust with definitely fixed responsibilities written into 
their jobs. Yet we find time iat time again that much of this re- 
sponsibility is being farmed out to private individuals and firms. 

I want to cite here two examples of what I refer to. 

First. Discussed with Defense and Army officials is a contract for 
training entered into with an organization by the name of American 
Institute for Research, a private organization largely staffed by re- 
tired military personnel. 

The other example comprises contracts under which major re- 
sponsibility of State Department officials under the Smith-Mundt and 
Fulbright educational program apparently has been delegated to two 
private organizations, and in part to another department. The official 
register shows 7 GS-15’s, 3 GS-14’s, and 2 GS-12’s or equivalent State 
Department officials charged with administration of this program, and 
they no doubt have a further staff of assistants. 

We do not quarrel with the contract with another Government de- 
partment, but contracts with private sources are a different matter. 

We hope, Mr. Staats, that during your testimony this morning you 
may be able to tell this subcommittee that action, vigorous action, is 
being taken and going to be taken to provide standards to guide our 
Government officials toward more effective manpower utilization, and 
especially contracting practices involving delegation of personal and 
official responsibility. 

Some departments and agencies themselves apparently are unable 
to observe such standards. This places the responsibility, then, 
squarely at a higher level. 

We believe that the program originally outlined by the subcom- 
mittee in 1955, as well as our recommendations on contracting prac- 
tices, should play an important part in the issuance of these 
standards. 

You have not been here throughout our hearings this week. We 
have undertaken to emphasize from time to time in those hearings 
that some effective steps should be taken to eliminate the cos‘ly re- 
sults which have accrued because adequate supervision was not and is 
not being exercised when defense contracts are placed. Proper 
supervision is required to insure that personnel are hired at reason- 
able salaries under these contracts. 

334775923 
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We have felt, and we have so stated many times, that the contract- 
ing officials ought to take more interest than they have been showing 
in seeing to it that contractors getting cost-plus contracts from the 
Government do not just go out with unlimited ceilings to recruit 
people to perform these contracts. 

We would appreciate some statement from you as to action by the 
Bureau of the Budget along these lines. 

We are glad to have you here this morning and we will be glad to 
have your statement. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ELMER B. STAATS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM F. 
FINAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR MANAGEMENT AND ORGAN- 
IZATION, AND WILLIAM J. ARMSTRONG, CHIEF, OFFICE OF 
ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Staats. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. I ap- 
preciate very much these comments and background on it. 

I would like to say before I start my statement that Mr. Stans is 
sorry that he could not be here himself. He had a commitment that 
he had made some time ago in New York today and he had to meet 
that. 

Mr. Davis. We regret Mr. Stans could not be here but we are glad 
to have you. 

Mr. Sraats. If I may add a personal note here, Mr. Chairman: 
It is a great pleasure to me to resume my association with this com- 
mittee. I have had a long and very pleasant association with this 
committee and its staff in my previous connection with the Bureau 
of the Budget, and having only just come back to the Bureau a few 
weeks I look forward to working with this committee in its future 
activities. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Sraats. If I could read my statement at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think I have covered some of the points that you have men- 
tioned in your introductory statement. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Staats. I will try to read my statement as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Davis. I see it is not a long statement and that would be a 
good. procedure. 

Mr. Sraats. The Bureau of the Budget is happy to accept your 
invitation to appear here today and speak on several topics outlined 
in the chairman’s letter of November 4. Needless to say, the Bureau 
has a direct concern with the subject of these hearings. The carrying 
on of essential Government activities in the most economical manner 
is of immediate interest to us in the review of the budget for fiscal 
year 1960, but more than this, it is a matter of continuous year-round 
concern in the exercise of the Bureau’s responsibilities for the review 
of budget estimates and management improvement in the executive 
branch. Thus we welcome any constructive efforts to support pro- 
grams for the more effective utilization of personnel as well as the 
opportunity to advise the Congress as to the status of efforts within 
the executive branch in this respect. 
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I have prepared a statement which covers briefly each of the ques- 
tions included in the chairman’s letter of November 4. Following 
the presentation of this statement I will be glad, with the help of my 
colleagues here, to respond to the committee’s questions or to supply 
additional information for the record as the committee may desire. 
With me today are Mr. William F. Finan, Assistant Director for 
Management and Organization, and Mr. William J. Armstrong, 
Chief, Office of Accounting. 

I should like to take up the questions addressed to the Bureau of 
the Budget. in the following order : 

1. Progress by the departments and agencies in the implementation 
of the 2-percent reduction in civilian employment. 

On September 9, at the President’s request, the Director sent a 
letter to the agencies asking them to plan their program of work so 
that they could hold employment 2 percent below the number of em- 
ployees which they might have reasonably expected to finance with 
the appropriations available to them for the fiscal year 1959. Cur- 
rently sateoriond appropriations would finance 2,409,437 employees 
on June 30, 1959, and the goal is to hold employment 2 percent below 
this level. Employment as of June 30, 1958, was 2,355,000. Appro- 
priations enacted, if carried out as initially planned prior to the 
2-percent order, would have resulted in 54,000 additional employees 
by June 30, 1959. If the 2-percent reduction objective is schinved, 
civilian employment as of June 30, 1959, should be 2,361,425. 

Mr. Davis. 1 hope it will be considerably lower than that. As you 
know, we have undertaken to reach a goal of a 10-percent reduction 
in this subcommittee program, and I do not think that is at all 
unreasonable. 

Mr. Sraats. I might add that the progress we are making here, 
and I cover it in the next paragraph, will be affected somewhat by 
the level which the President determines in the 1960 budget because 
it will obviously affect the 1959 plans to a certain extent. 

Mr. Davis. I also would like to add this observation: With the in- 
creases in salaries and compensation which have been made—and I am 
frank to say I think it was justified—our payroll now, Federal and 
civilian employment payroll, is going at a rate of more than $1 billion 
a month, as you well know. 

Mr. Staats. Thatis right. 

Mr. Davis. I believe the aggregate of last fiscal year’s compensa- 
tion for civilian employees was over $111 billion. 

Mr. Sraats. It was close to $12 billion. 

Mr. Davis. With the increases in salary, to keep this thing down 
to a reasonable figure, we must exercise our best efforts to see there 
are no useless jobs in the Federal Government. We think that is 
necessary for efficiency and it is also necessary that those who are in 
the Government can be paid reasonable and adequate salaries. 

Mr. Jonansen. At this point I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion this early in the statement for the fact you have given us some 
figures we can get our teeth into. 

I add this one question : If I understand the statement just read cor- 
rectly, it does mean that under the projected application of the 2-per- 
cent reduction as you are applying it, there will nevertheless be an 
increase of some 6,425 employees as of June 30, 1959, over the June 
30, 1958, date ? 
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Mr. Sraats. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHANnseEN. So that, as a matter of fact, to clarify the record, 
the 2-percent decrease will not be a 2-percent decrease on the June 
30, 1958, figure ? 

Mr. Staats. That isright. Itisa decrease below what would other- 
wise have been the case without the 2-percent order. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. To put it simply, it means it is less worse than it 
would have been but not better than it has been. 

Mr. Sraats. It still results in a slight increase over the June 30, 
1958, employment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to say this, Mr. Staats. We have had testi- 
mony here this week showing us that in the Department of Defense 
there has been a reduction of more than the 10 percent goal, and with 
the functions that evolve upon the military in this critical time certain- 
ly if the military departments can effect more security and at the 
same time effect a reduction of that magnitude, I cannot understand 
why the civilian agencies cannot approach that goal and do a lot 
better than they have done according to the showing we have had here 
this week. 

Mr. Sraats. I think I cover this point to a certain extent, Mr. 
Chairman, along other parts of my statement. 

If I may resume here I would like to point this out: 

Progress reports submitted on November 20 reflecting firm plans as 
of October 31 show substantial progress. Current agency plans pro- 
ject an overall reduction of about 1.5 percent. We are well aware 
of the difficulties that agencies have in effecting a reduction even of 
this size. Some have workloads which are uncontrollable and others 
have programs which are expanding. Others have been given new 
programs or jobs to do by statutes enacted in the last session of Con- 
arene Taking such factors as these into account, however, we be- 

ieve that the governmentwide goal of a 2-percent reduction is a rea- 
sonable one and we are continuing our work with the agencies in the 
expectation that it can be achieved by next June 30. We fully expect 
to make this 2 percent. 

2. Compliance by the departments and agencies with the Presi- 
dent’s order to review civilian job vacancies. 

The President in December 1956, in setting forth budget policies to 
apply for the remainder of fiscal 1957 and for fiscal 1958, directed that 
“new hiring is to take place only after a review has demonstrated that 
a vacated position cannot be abolished or filled by transfer,” reiterating 
and giving renewed emphasis to the policy directive of the Bureau of 
the Budget of February 1953. 

The President directed that each department or agency head as- 
sume personal responsibility to assure that this policy was carried 
out to the maximum extent within his agency. The Budget Bureau 
by formal communications to the agencies followed up on this order 
in February of 1957. In addition, Bureau staff followed closely the 
implementation of the President’s order by the agency heads. It 
was not feasible to request reports as to the exact numbers of per- 
sonnel reduced as a result of this specific action. The Bureau be- 
lieves that total employment is the more important thing and our 
reports therefore do not reflect statistical data which could be said 
to result from the President’s order as such. 
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_ Iam sure that you will agree that the elimination of “vacancies” 
is not nearly so significant as the number of people required to do the 
job. Vacancies can be created or abolished pretty much as a paper 
proposition. An agency may have many positions allocated from a 
classification standpoint but the availability of funds will determine 
how many they can actually employ. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, at that point, does that suggest that 
maybe the real secret of controlling this thing rests with the Con- 
gress’ appropriating power ? 

Mr. Staats. We feel that in overall terms the only really effective 
control on numbers of personnel in the Government is related to the 
amount of money that is made available for that function. 

Mr. JoHwanseEN. I wish, Mr. Chairman, those words could be em- 
blazoned somewhere where the Members of Congress could read them 
every day. 

Mr. Gross. Especially the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Davis. I think it is a part of our duty to see that they are 
brought to the attention of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Staats. What the President was really talking about, there- 
fore, was reduction in employment by the elimination of new hiring 
as far as practicable. We in the Bureau have always focused our 
attention on the number of people necessary to do a job rather than 
on the possible elimination of vacancies. ‘Through the review on a 
quarterly basis of agency programs in connection with the appor- 
tionment of funds and through the annual budget review, we be- 
lieve we have a reasonably effective mechanism for assuring that the 
agencies have made every effort to comply with the President’s direc- 
tive. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed to the next point 
is this an accurate statement, Mr. Staats, that actually as a result o 
the 2-percent program of the President there will not be a net return 
to the Treasury or a net relief to the taxpayer in the aggregate? 

Mr. Sraats. Well, I do not think I would say that. I do not think 
it would be accurate to put it quite in those terms. If you look at it 
from the point of view of what would have happened if the agencies 
had gone ahead with the financial plans that were outlined prior to 
the order, then I think it would be fairly accurate to say that approxi- 
mately 50,000 more people would have been hired than will now be 
employed. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. But, in a sense, that will not represent a decreased 
expenditure for personal services as against last year ? 

Mr.Sraats. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. It is true—— 

Mr. Staats. As against the level of June 30, 1958. 

Mr. JoHAnseEN. And, incidentally, to that extent, it is, therefore, 
true that this does not represent in the aggregate, as compared with 
June 1958, an absorption of the cost of the Pay Act? 

Mr. Sraats. Well, now, I am prepared to speak on the extent to 
which we now can anticipate, based on agency plans, absorptions of 
the pay costs in fiscal year 1959. We have not yet reviewed these 
figures in detail, and we would not be doing so until we have further 
reports, which are due in on the 6th of January. 

But as of now the agencies estimate that they can, overall, absorb 
21 percent of the total of the Pay Act costs in the fiscal year 1959. 
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Mr. Jonansen. That is 21 percent of the increased cost ? 

Mr. Staats. Of the cost due to the Pay Acts; that is right. 

Mr. JoHansen. But that is with reference to nonincreasing of em- 
ployment as originally projected for 1959, and that is not true with 
ween to the cost for fiscal year 1958 ? 

Mr. Sraats. That is right. 

You have to differentiate between the amount of money that they 
are going to absorb out of the Pay Act costs, because, to a certain ex- 
tent, to be completely accurate about this, this 21 percent will reflect 
savings that will come from other reasons as well; in other words, 
are of programs, and so forth. This will represent what they 

‘an absorb out of unexpended balances, rather than necessarily ab- 
oueptin as a result of the fewer number of people on the pay roll. 

Mr. Jonansen. However, when we speak of savings, we are speak- 
ing of savings with relation to the projected 1959 appropriation / 

Mr. Sraats. That is right. : 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Not in terms of comparative spending in 1958 ? 

Mr. Staats. I think you have to talk in terms of the level of spend- 
ing as of the end of 1958. 

Mr. Jonansen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. Are you talking about spending for personnel or for all 
purposes in the agency ¢ 

Mr. Sraarts. The figure of 21 percent represents absorption that the 
agencies have reported to us that we can now anticipate for 1959. 

Mr. Gross. That is out of overall funds? 

Mr. Sraars. That is right; and that is the reason I emphasize that 
point. A part of that would be due to the 2-percent order, but I can- 
not. tell you exactly how much would be due to the 2 percent at this 
point, until we have made a further analysis of it. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. You mentioned that but for the Presidential order 
you would have hired 54,000 people more in your agency ? 

Mr. Sraats. In terms of agency plans they would have hired that 
many more. 

Mr. Lestnskr. By next June? 

Mr. Staats. By next June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Why were you planning to hire so many people? 
Was your program expanded or what was the purpose of hiring more 
people? 

Mr. Sraats. It represents varying reasons for spending. In most 
cases it was due to the fact that programs were expanding and the 
money which was appropriated last year for fiscal 1959 would have 
carried that much more. The programs expanded for different rea- 
sons. Some of them were old programs where the workload had 
gone up, or where expansion took place because of changes in the 
programs, and in other cases it was due to legislation. 

You would have to have, really, an agency-by-agency analysis to 
determine the exact reasons of each individual ease. 

Mr. Davis. I think that it probably also would justify the remark 
that some of it was due to the inherent desire of some agency and 
department heads just to expand and grow. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. We had that same explanation from the services, 


and the same explanation from the Agriculture Department, and so 
forth. 
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Now, could you answer this question honestly and without putting 
yourself in a spot: You planned hiring 54,000 more people. Does 
that mean that your Department today is operating inefficiently or 
that you were not doing your full job, or are you doing a full job 
today ? 

Mr. Sraats. Well, the 54,000 relates, you understand, to the Gov- 
ernment as a whole for civilian employment. That is for all the 
agencies. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. All the agencies ? 

Mr. Sraats. This 54,000 relates to the total governmentwide civilian 
employment figure. 

Mr. Lesinskt. It is more than that; is it not? It is 78,000? 

Mr, Sraats. You have offsets in the military. You are talking 
about just the civilian agencies, but you have many civilian em- 
ployees, of course, in the military. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Yes, sir; and the military has cut theirs 87,000, and 
the civilian agencies have increased theirs 78,000. 

Mr. Sraats. I am not sure what time period this figure that the 
military has furnished to you relates to. The figures which I have 
referred to related only to fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. In other words, you are talking about the overall 
situation in the civilian agencies ? 

Mr. Staats. As well as the civilian employees in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Lestnskr. And there would have been 54,000 more if it had not 
been for this 2 percent order of the President ? 

Mr. Sraats. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Along that line they have still hired, according to our 
figures, 78,000 more. 

Mr. Sraats. As I say, I do not know what the 78,000—what period 
of time that relates to. 

Mr. Davis. Three years, September 1955 to September 1958. 

Mr. Sraats. My figures relate only to the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Davis. I want to point out, Mr. Staats, that the reductions 
which we have been discussing here this morning are in line with the 
program which this committee announced at the time it first started 
working. Also, I want to emphasize the fact that as a part of our 
program we emphasized the review of job vacancies as a means to use 
attrition for cutting down the number of employees. 

Mr. Staats. This is one of the ways in which to achieve this result. 
What I was addressing my remark to is that in the final anlysis it is the 
amount of money. They may have to do more than just achieve this 
by attrition in some cases. 

Mr. JoHanseN. May Lask one more question at this point ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonuansen. Would you care to comment as to the reason the 
Bureau of the Budget adopted the base of the projected 1959 hiring as 
based on the 1959 appropriations to which to apply the 2 percent 

rather than adopting the June 30, 1958, employment figure ¢ 

Mr. Sraats. Well, this action was taken prior to my present service 
with the Bureau, but my understanding is that what was attempted 
was to take the programs as they were finally enacted through the 
congressional consideration of appropriations and apply a factor of 
2 percent against that in the hope that we could bring employment 
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down below what would otherwise have taken place if agencies had 
not had this order before them. 

Mr. Jonansen. The premise being, I suppose, that the Congress 
having enacted those appropriations, had in effect established the 
working base ? 

Mr. Sraats. That is correct. 

Mr. JowanseEN. I, of course, cannot refrain from expressing the 
wish that it might have been applied in terms of a larger percentage 
so that it would actually represent a cutback in the June 30, 1958, total 
employment figure. 

Mr. Sraats. Well, if I might comment a little further on that, we 
are now reviewing in connection with the 1960 budget all governmental 
programs to see that they are carried out in as economical a way as 
possible. 

Mr. JoHANsSEN. Understand, we are appreciative of small favors, 
but that does not restrain us from looking for larger ones. 

Mr. Staats. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What we are concerned about is this: That at the peak 
of the Korean war the total employment was a little over 2.6 million, 
and that there was a substantial reduction in 1953, which there should 
have been. There was every reason to have a substantial reduction 
when that war had come to a practical end. Since that time their has 
been a gradual buildup to the point that in the early part of this year 
the civilian employment was again over 2.4 million, and climbing. 
I cannot understand why in a supposed time of peace or a so-called 
time of peace, when no fighting is going on, we have to build this 
civilian employment up again to the peak point that it occupied during 
the time of war. There is no reason for it, and it is not logical, particu- 
larly with salary increases having been enacted. As I said before, 
I think the increased salaries were justified, but we have to stop this 
continual employment buildup. If we do not, I tell you, we cannot 
stand it. 

Mr. Sraats. Mr. Chairman, I think all of us have to realize that 
within certain limits what we are talking about here represents pro- 
— of the Federal Government itself, because while you might be 
able 

Mr. Davis. I understand that. I want it to be emphasized here that 
I did not vote for a lot of those programs and I do not think they 
were necessary. At the same time the were voted, and I could not help 
it and you could not either. But, if we are going to hold this line, 
there has to be a concerted effort all along the line in your department 
and our department, and everywhere, to et this continual buildup. 

Mr. Sraats. Certainly, it can’t be done by either branch working 
by itself. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I want to join in the chairman’s statement. I did not 
vote for a lot of these programs either. 

This 54,000 was the increase projected. In other words, that was the 
asking price; was it not? Were those 54,000 jobs justified by the 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Sraats. They were justified both before the Bureau of the Bud- 
get and before the Congress and represented the appropriations 
which the agencies had enacted, and which they had made their finan- 
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cial plans to carry through fiscal year 1959. That added up to a 54,000 
increase. 

Mr. Gross. I wonder if personnelwise the 54,000 increase was justi- 
fied when they came before Congress ? 

Mr. Sraats. Yes, sir; it is my understanding that that is correct, 

Mr. Davis. They probably did. 

Mr. Staats. To continue my statement. 

3. Manpower studies conducted by your agency. 

The question of manpower utilization studies is a closely related 
subject. The Bureau has testified on several oceasions to the effect 
that we are not staffed to carry on formal manpower utilization studies 
in the generally accepted sense of that term. I am referring here to 
such approaches as work measurement, work simplification, establish- 
ment of detailed staffing ratios and similar approaches which have 
been well developed in private industry and in certain of the Federal 
agencies. We encourage establishment of such programs by the 
agencies; in fact, we feel that this is the responsibility of agency 
management. I do not think that it would be feasible for the Bureau 
of the Budget to assume an overall responsibility for the conduct 
of such detailed studies as would be required. 

Those related, I think you will recall, to the personnel ratios that 
we used to develop in the Bureau. 

This committee is, I know, quite familiar with various efforts which 
have been made to develop staffing standards for certain common 
administrative services. Frankly, we felt that these standards served 
a useful purpose in the first instance for administrative activities b 
requiring agencies to justify cases where staffing exceeded the standard. 
After several years of experience, however, we arrived at the point 
where we could not demonstrate any further meaningful savings 
without costly field investigations. 

As an example of efforts to develop staffing guides for other types 
of activities, I should like to mention what had been done in the field 
of hospital administration where personal services represent 80 per- 
cent of the operating costs. These standards have now been devel- 
oped for some 155,000 Federal civilian employees engaged in hospital 
administration in 5 different agencies. This represents 6.6 percent 
of the total Federal civilian employment in the executive branch. We 
have used similar standards with respect to clerical operations in the 
Veterans’ Administration insurance program starting in 1950, 

Mr. Davis. I would like to state there, Mr. Staats, that at our sug- 
grtion on this subcommittee the Navy made a functional survey of 

ospital administration and I would hope that that had something 
to do with these standards. 

Mr. Sraats. Iam sure it has helped, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Can you say whether these standards have been 
applied to the Indian Health Service? 

Mr. Sraats. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. What we have 
been trying to do here, working with the agencies, is to develop 
common staffing standards for certain types of hospital services and 
administration so that when we review the budgets we would know 
exactly what the costs were, and the accounts were set up on that 
basis so we could relate the requests to the costs. In other words, 
if it came up for increases in food allowances, for example, we would 
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know that this was justified in relation to the cost of other agencies. 
We found this extremely helpful and it saved us a lot of money. 

A further example is the application of standards for maintenance 
and operation of air traffic control and navigation facilities in the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. I emphasize again that these 
standards are used as an integral part of the Bureau’s budget review 
function. 

I should like to stress, however, that the Bureau’s review in con- 
nection with the apportionment of funds and studies which we make 
in connection with budget reviews go deeply into the questions of 
proper utilization of manpower by “the agencies. It has been our 
experience, as a result of many efforts to dev elop different approaches 
to this problem, that the best way to control manpower overall is to 
control the funds available to carry out agency programs. As you 
know, each agency is required to report either monthly or quarterly 
to the Bureau of the Budget on its progress in using the funds avail- 
able to it. Our review, carried on as a part of the apportionment 
process, involves consideration as to the staffing and numbers of per- 
sons engaged in various aspects of agency programs. The extent to 
which this is done will vary somewhat depending upon the extent to 
which personnel accounts for a significant portion of the expenditures. 
In those cases where personal services do account for a significant 
portion, no review of the agency’s use of funds could be complete 
without consideration of its utilization of staff. 

In addition, Bureau ex: uniners spend a great deal of time in the 
agencies and in the field reviewing operations and considering with 
agency officials ways in which improvements can be brought about. 
Again, such things cannot be done properly without consideration of 
the utilization of the agencies’ manpower. While it is possible that 
detailed manpower utilization studies could be made by the Bureau 
and would profitably result in some reduction in the numbers of Gov- 
ernment employees, this type of an operation is completely impossible 
with the present small size of the staff available to the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

4. Progress to date on implementing the recommendations of House 
Report 2512, Study of Manpower Utilization in Financial Manage- 
ment Functions in the Federal Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget was very much interested in the report 
of the committee on the utilization of manpower in the financial man- 
agement area. We believe this report was a major contribution in 
bringing together significant facts with regard to financial manage- 
ment functions and the utilization of manpower connected therewith. 

The committee recommended that— 
the Bureau of the Budget further accelerate its efforts under the joint program 
for improving accounting, particularly in the Defense Department, to develop 
better financial management systems which will provide for more efficient use of 
manpower performing financial management functions. 

On the basis of the budget and accounting proposals of the second 
Hoover Commission and the related legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress, the Bureau of the Budget for the past several years has played a 
more active role in the further development of agency practices in 
this field. An Office of Accounting was established in 1956, and this 
Office with a limited staff has been providing the leadership in the 
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executive branch in collaboration with the General Accounting Office 
and the Treasury Department in the conduct of a governmentwide 
financial management improvement program directed toward effective 
application of the Hoover Commission proposals and pertinent 
legislation. 

Our approach has been to stimulate the agencies in every way we 

‘an to undertake vigorous programs for bringing about improvements 
as rapidly as possible. In this connection, the committee will be inter- 
ested to know that the 10th annual progress report under the joint 
accounting improvement program which will be issued in the next 
few weeks will, for the first time, include the status of the improvement 
work in the various agencies. 

For the civilian agencies this report will reflect significant results 
in the modernization of agency systems. In accordance with the re- 

uirements of Public Law 86: 3, 84th Congress, most agencies report 
they have completed installation of necessary accrual accounting prac- 
tices, including provision for monetary property accounting. 

These developments are producing financial data useful for man- 
agement purposes and for development and application of cost-based 
budgeting procedures. As part of the systems development work, the 
large majority of the agencies indicated they are employing common 
classifications for budgeting, programing, accounting, and reporting, 
and have simplified their allotment structures to the extent possible 
considering the need for effective fund control. While this part of 
the total program has been producing relatively effective results, a 
number of significant problems remain to be resolved in individual 
agencies. 

“Although the Department of Defense has made significant improve- 
ments in its financial management functions over the past several 
years, we would like to see the work proceed at a more rapid pace. 
Because of the size and complexity of the problems in Defense, a spe- 
cial committee under the joint accounting improvement program has 
been established to collaborate with Defense in an effort to speed up 
progress. 

As far as the Bureau of the Budget is concerned, I can assure the 
committee that we will, within the limits of our resources, exert every 
effort to bring about more rapid progress in that Department. 

Rise in classified grade and salary levels. 

Turning to the question relative to the rise in classified grade and 
salary levels, I have read the committee's recent report on the legis- 
lative control of Federal positions and salaries with great interest. 
While there may be disagreement with some of the conclusions, the 
Bureau feels that the committee has performed a distinct service in 
setting forth the basic facts relative to the changes in the average 
grade and salaries which have taken place under the Classification Act 
during the last 15 years. The report raises questions which deserve 
most careful analysis and study by both the executive and the legis- 
lative branch. 

As you know, the Bureau of the Budget does not have direct respon- 
sibility in the administration of the Classification Act although we 
obviously have an interest in the financial implications of the report. 
The Bureau’s instructions to the agencies in the submission of budget 
estimates prohibit the inclusion of funds specifically for within-grade 
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salary advancement on the assumption that savings due to turnover 
should offset funds required for such advancements. This instruction 
rovides “the net additional cost for any of such advancements must 
absorbed (by reducing the number of positions, increasing the 
lapses, reducing the amounts for other objects, and so forth).” Any 
funds for upgrading of positions anticipated for the budget year are 
required to be specifically justified. 

As for supergrade positions, funds are not included for grades 
GS-16, 17, and 18 unless previously allocated by the Civil Service 
Commission or otherwise specifically authorized by law. 

The Civil Service Commission and the agencies are able to comment 
with greater authority than we can on the factors which have brought 
about an upward movement in the Classification Act grade structure. 
We know of several forces, however, which would compel upward 
movement no matter how severe the classification standards might be. 
Increasing mechanization, improved operating practices, and ane 
new Government programs, such as those related to space, missiles, an 
atomic energy, have reduced the number of low-grade routine jobs 
and accentuated the demand for scientific, technical, and managerial 
personnel in high level positions. This trend parallels a similar one 
in industry and business, and in the armed services. It is a trend 
which can be expected to continue. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Would you care to just give us for the record the 
figures as to the total of your staff? I understand it is remarkably 
low in relation to the burdens that you carry. 

Mr. Staats. Yes, sir; I have the exact figures here on that. 

The latest employment figure I have for the Bureau of the Budget 
here is as of the 23d of October. At that time we had 425 employees 
in total, including clerical, for all of our activities. 

Mr. JoHansENn. Including clerical ? 

Mr. Staats. That is right. 

Mr. JoHAnseENn. Is there any possible process by which the Bureau 
of the Budget personnel could give some inoculation to some of the 
other agencies of Government ? 

Mr. Staats. Well, we do our best on this, but sometimes the example 
is not followed. 

This represents, I might say, a reduction considerably over the last 
3 or 4 years. The point I want to underscore here is that in terms of 
the kind of manpower utilization surveys which I believe that the 
committee had in mind in addressing its questions to us in this matter 
is the kind of thing that we are really not equipped to do with the 
size of staff that we have. We can suggest approaches to the agencies 
and we can put the pressure on the agencies to develop these kinds o 
approaches, but it is not the kind of thing that we are really set up to 
do directly. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Was your reduction about 20 percent ? 

Mr. Staats. Overall in the Bureau of the Budget staff ? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Staats. Our personnel of 425 compares with 490 in 1952. This 
has been reduced almost every year. There has been a reduction in 
almost every year since that time. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Lestnsxk1 (acting chairman). Yes, sir. 
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Mr. CunnrneHam. We have had all week the various people from 
the executive branch and some of them evidently have good programs 
and are trying to control this thing, and there are others, perhaps, 
where we feel they are not doing the type of homework they should 
do on this problem. However, overall—I am a newcomer here, and 
I should know this by now, but I do not—when these Appropriations 
Committee meetings are held, do these agencies ask for a certain 
amount of money and do they also have to have the approval of the 
Appropriations Committee for any additional employees which they 
are requesting? I mean, if they say “we need 200 more employees,” 
does the Appropriations Committee ask for that information? 

Mr. Staats. That is right. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Then does it determine whether or not they 
should be allowed those 200 employees ¢ 

Mr. Sraats. The agencies in their requests before the Bureau of 
the Budget and before the Appropriations Committee indicate the 
number of employees which they anticipate will be required. Now, 
unless there is an unusual situation, the appropriation does not pre- 
scribe in exact numbers the number of people that they can bite 
actually. In other words, they give them the funds and the funds 
are appropriated on the basis of planning. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. If they said they needed 200, they would try to 
estimate what the cost would be? 

Mr. Sraats. They try to estimate the number of people. That 
information is available to the Bureau of the Budget and to the Con- 
gress from the agencies, but there is no limitation written ordinarily 
in the appropriation as to the ceiling which they can have with respect 
to numbers of people. 

Mr. Cunnirncuam. In effect, when an agency goes before the Ap- 
propriations Committee, it does or does not get approval to hire addi. 
tional people ? 

Mr. Sraats. Oh, yes; it presents that; that is entirely right. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Then, we have been having these agencies here, 
and we have been asking them to cut down, and so on, and we have 
been critical of some of them, and yet one of our own committees has 
in effect said, “Go ahead and do it”; is that right ? 

Mr. Sraats. Well, it represents the estimates both by the executive 
branch and by the Congress. 

Now, as you well know, in some cases, the appropriations are re- 
duced by the Congress, and in some cases they are increased by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Cunninonam. That is right. 

Mr. Sraats. This is the final judgment of the Congress, but you 
are entirely right in saying 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. What I am trying to get through is that here 
is a committee which is trying to do something to hold down this 
employment; whereas, there are other committees of Congress which 
are giving their approval to these increases. 

What position does that put an agency in? They know where 
their money comes from, and I should think they would think quite 
highly of the approval which they received from the Appropriations 
Committee. 
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Mr. Sraats. I would like to emphasize that this represents judgment 
in relation to the program which the agency has presented. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Tothe Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Sraats. Both the Bureau of the Budget and to the Congress. 

This may represent also new legislation. I do not think it would 
be quite accurate for me to leave the impression that they have done 
anthing wrong, if they have submitted programs which represent more 
people. This is something which is affected by a lot of circumstances, 
as you well know. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Well, it goes through my mind that during this 
last session of the Congress the Bureau of the Budget was severely 
criticized. I do not know whether it was criticized by a Member of 
Congress or a committee for withholding funds from an agency or 
what was it? I believe it was with reference with a quarterly allot- 
ment basis proposition. 

Mr. Staats. The quarterly apportionment of funds. 

Mr. JoHaNnseNn. It was in connection with the public works program. 
I know that specifically. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. Some program was criticized, and you were 
criticized because money had been appropriated but you held it back 
from this agency. In other words, you tried to control this expendi- 
ture and yet you were severely criticized by the Congress for trying to 
control it. 

So, my point is what we ought to do in this committee is do a lot of 
talk and homework with our colleagues on the floor of the House, and 
the Senate, because everything that the agencies do has been more or 
less given astamp of approval to begin with. 

Mr. Sraats. Well, that is certainly true. 

Mr. Lestnsxki. Mr. Staats, the committee has a number of questions, 
and I wonder if you could hurriedly go through the balance of your 
statement ? 

Mr. Sraats. Yes, sir. 

Another major factor in upgrading which must be recognized, we 
believe, is a tendency to try to compensate through the classification of 
positions for the inadequate and inflexible pay scale of the Classifica- 
tion Act. Since World War II, Federal salaries for most grades have 
been lower than those paid in private industry for the same kind of 
work. To compete successfully under these circumstances both in 
recruiting and retaining needed staff, Government administrators 
would naturally be inclined to take any latitude permitted by the stand- 
ards in classifying jobs. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Mr. Staats, we had testimony from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare that they added 4,700 employees 
when the Indian health program was assumed by that Department 
from the Department of the Interior. In turn, the Interior Depart- 
ment has gotten the Department of Agriculture to work with them 
also on certain projects. We have further information of the fact that 
there is a large amount of duplication throughout the whole Federal 
Government in various agencies. I was wondering what you could 
possibly do to synchronize these various programs. I believe it would 
save considerable money if we could get the various fields of operation 
of one function concentrated in one agency. We had before us yester- 
day the Department of Commerce which said that the Labeling Act 
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comes under the Department of Commerce, and the false advertising 
enforcement comes under another department entirely. 

Actually, they are closely related, but that, of course, is duplication. 
I think there are many fields in our Federal Government where we 
have 3, 4, 5, or 6 agencies working in the same functional area. There 
must be some way of correlating these things and putting them into 
one agency, and certainly not more than two. I think in that way we 
could make a lot of progress. 

Mr. Sraats. We would be very happy to look into that. I am not 
familiar with the matter. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. I believe what we should have, if it is the wish of 
the committee, and if it can be done—I do not see how in so broad a 
scope it could be done, and it would be awfully difficult—but some day 
a study should be made of the various agencies as to what jobs they 
perform, and a complete analysis made and recommendations made 
along that line to submit to the Bureau of the Budget, and to the 
President, as well as to the Congress on the duplication of work. 

I do not know whose jurisdiction it is under, but something should 
be done along that line. 

Mr. Sraats. We would be happy to look into it, and then we could 
either relay further information to the staff here, Mr. Chairman, or 
put it in the record. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, just at that point are we not awfully 
close to saying that what is done in the way of trying to compensate 
through the ¢ Jassification of positions for what is described as inade- 
quate and inflexible—are we not in effect saying that it is an effort to 
circumvent the law ¢ 

Mr. Sraats. I have developed this point a bit more in my state- 
ment. I do not want to evade the question, but I think I can answer 
the question if I read the next two paragraphs, then if you have some- 
thing further on it, I would be glad to ‘respond. 

This does not mean that the Classification Act was flouted or that 
standards were disregarded, but simply that standards may have been 
given a liberal interpretation in order to insure the availability of 
qualified personnel. 

Incidentally, a significant factor affecting the average grade level 
for the classified service was the transfer of approximately 68,000 
positions from the Classification Act to the wage board system between 
1954 and 1956. I mention this fact because it was apparently not 
reflected in the committee’s November report on upgrading. 

Now, this gets down to a matter of judgment. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I realize that, but does it also suggest the possi- 
bility that rather than being too rigid some of the standards are too 
flexible ? 

Mr. Staats. There is some flexibility and it has been used. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Which has been exploited, with a net increase in 
cost to the Government. ‘There is a very heavy responsibility on the 
one hand, which I think the Congress attempted at the last session 
to meet, to address itself to inade juate compensation. But there is 
also a heavy responsibility both a the Congress and the executive 
branch to close the gap to excessive exploitation of this flexibility so 
that in effect the law is circumvented. 
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Mr. Staats. What I would like to see, in summary, would be a pay 
system where there would be enough flexibility so that when there was 
a pay increase, it would be a matter which was ec entered 
into between the Executive and the Congress rather than having it 

taken up through a process of edging up through reclassification. I 
think I am saying the same thing that you are. This ought to be a 
matter of deliberate policy if we are going to adjust pay. It ought to 
be entered into deliberately rather than through a process of having 
to interpret standards. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. I would certainly agree with that, but at the same 
time I suppose we are faced with the inevitability that governmental 
salaries are going to be a constantly recurring problem. 

Mr. Sraats. It is significant that where Federal salaries are reason- 
ably comparable with non-Federal salaries, the pressure for upgrading 
is almost nonexistent. For example, Federal blue-collar wages are 
kept comparable with non-Federal wages; and it is noteworthy that 
over a period of 9 years in which the C lassification Act av erage grade 
rose nearly 1 full grade the blue-collar average grade remained vir- 
tually stationary. 

Mr. Gross. In your statement you praise the improved operating 
practices. How would improved operating practices increase the pay 
scale for a stenographer ? 

Mr. Staats. What we have in mind there is that in some units they 
can get along with fewer people with higher grade people, and a total 
cost which goes down. This is not true of all operations, obviously. 
It depends upon what operation one is talking about. That is what I 
had in mind when I wrote that. 

In some cases you are able, by upgrading personnel, to make a 

savings. 

Mr. Gross. But total employment has increased. 

Mr. Sraats. Overall, but not in individual situations that we are 

talking about here. At least, I am not talking about that kind of thing 
right here. Overall you are quite right. 

Mr. Gross. It appears that that theor y is not working out. 

Mr. Sraats. If it applied 100 percent across the board, it presum- 
ably would have the same effect. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. In the next paragraph you refer to the fact that a 
significant factor affecting the average grade level for the classified 
service was the transfer of approximately 68,000 positions from the 
Classification Act to the wage-board system between 1954 and 1956. 

Mr. Staats. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. Is it not so that the approximately 68,000 positions 
were CPC positions not under the wage board, but under the Classi- 
fication Act? 

In the committee report we deal primarily with the general schedule. 

Mr. Staats. I asked that same question, Mr. Chairman, and I was 
advised that they were actually transferred out. If we are in error 
on this, we would be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. Lestnskt. But they were not in the general schedule 

Mr. Leman. Yes, sir; this 68,000 refers to a group of positions 
which were in the CPC schedule, and which were, 1f I remember cor- 
rectly, counted in the committee’s report as equivalent to the GS-1 
to GS-3 grades today, but they are no longer in the general schedule. 
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They were transferred into the wage board, and so they are not really 
a comparable group. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I wonder if the gentleman would identify himself 
for the reporter ? 

Mr. Sraats. That is Mr. William Lehman of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Lenman. During this same period, the median blue-collar wage 
was increased 69 percent while the median Classification Act salary 
was increased 39 percent. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Staats, we have a lot of questions, but I have 
one question which I would like to ask you before you proceed. I 
have been advised that you have located within the Bureau of the 
Budget a group of 3 or 4 people, GS-7’s and GS-14’s, and GS-15’s— 
and there could be more—which is called the Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History. 

What is the purpose of this group being especially located in the 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Staats. I do not believe we have such a group as that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. We have word to that effect, and I do not see any need 
for them. 

Mr. Staats. I think I could, perhaps, surmise what this possible 
information would relate to. We do have a staff—I believe there are 
only two people who are concerned—trying to develop common stand- 
ards in the mapping field, and in the charting field, governmentwide, 
engaged in the same kind of work that I referred to earlier here in con- 
nection with hospital administration, the development of other com- 
mon governmentwide standards. 

We have been working with the Army Map Service, the Geological 
Survey, and the Coast and Geodetic Surveys relating to Latin 
America. They have been working in connection with our mapping 
work. That is about the best answer I can make. We have no such 
a group as that that we know of. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Suppose you check into it for us. 

Mr. Staats. Yes, sir. If we could find out a little bit more what 
you had in mind 
Mr. Lestnsxr. File it for the record. 

Mr. Sraats. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 








A member of the staff of the Bureau of the Budget serves without additional 
compensation as Acting Chairman of the Commission on Cartography of the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History. This Institute, which is an 
official agency of the Organization of American States and is financed by quota 
payments of the United States (through the Department of State) and the other 
American Republics, is engaged in improving basic map and chart specifications 
and operating methods. There are two persons on the payroll of the Institute 
who are physically located in the Budget Bureau—1 professional (grade 12) 
and 1 bilingual secretarial (grade 5). In addition, the Army Map Service fur- 
nishes 1 technician (grade 9) half-time to work on the Pan American program, 
and he also is given desk room in the Bureau’s offices. 


Mr. Lestnsx1. You may proceed. 

Mr. Sraats. I think I can finish my statement in about 5 minutes. 

Maybe I had better read this previous paragraph because I think 
this bears on the wage-board question. 
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Note here I am talking about grade and not salaries. In other 
words, while the wage-board salaries were going up 69 percent, our 
grade levels were stationary; whereas, under the Classification Act 
the salaries increased 39 percent, but we moved up almost one grade 
in terms of this upgrading problem. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. In other words, the same individual doing the same 
job—his salary under a specific ‘grade was increased 39 percent, but 
actually his salary has increased a lot more than that because he has 
jumped. a grade? 

Mr. Sraats. That is right. 

The ‘upgrading problem underlines the need for a comprehensive 
review and reform in civilian employees’ pay, which we believe is the 
most pressing need in Federal personnel administration. The Gov- 
ernment has made substantial progress on several employee programs, 
including training, incentives, and employee benefits, but in the mat- 
ter of pay, the most basic of all, real inequities still exist and the 
Government is severely handicapped in its ability to attract and 
retain qualified personnel. 

It has been 30 years since the last comprehensive study was made of 
Federal pay. New pay systems have sprung up, until now some 77 
different plans are in existence. Some old pay systems have been par- 
tially reformed and others have been patched here and there. Statutes 
affecting pay have multiplied until more than 300 are on the books. 
Many of these dev elopments have not been interrelated, and the result 
has been to complicate increasingly any action on Federal pay. 

In almost every year since the end of World War II there has been 
extensive consideration given by Congress and the executive branch 
to possible pay adjustments for white-collar employees, with no com- 
monly accepted and precise guidelines for action. 

From all sides evidence has accumulated of the need for a clear 
statement of pay policy and a simplified, integrated, competitive, and 
equitable pay system. 

The President for some time has recognized the need for a compre- 
hensive review of Federal pay systems. 

The executive branch has made studies of certain aspects of the pay 
problem. The Cordiner committee broke the ground with its study 
of military pay and the pay of Department of Defense civilian em- 
ployees at GS-7 and higher grades. Its findings and recommenda- 
tions relative to GS-7 and higher grade pay, while applied primarily 
to the Department of Defense, were also aimed at the entire govern- 
mentwide Classification Act structure. 

The Committee on Scientists and Engineers (the Young committee) 
was concerned with all matters pertinent to the employment and util- 
ization of scientists and engineers, and its report included some gen- 
eral observations and recommendations relative to pay for these pro- 
fessional classes. 

The most recent study and the study of broadest scope was that 
made by the Interdepartmental Committee on Civilian Compensation 
resulting in the O’Connell report. This study, however, was limited 
to compensation of civilian employees in the executive branch. 

The executive branch incorporated some of the findings in its rec- 
ommendations for amendments of the Classification Act in the course 
of the 85th Congress’ consideration of salary adjustments. We be- 
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lieve, however, that comprehensive pay legislation should be based 
upon an overall study of all Federal pay systems. 

Perhaps the most important lesson that has been learned to date 
is that the rates of pay in all Federal pay systems should be properly 
interrelated. Blue-collar and white-collar rates should be equitably 
related, but today we have many blue-collar subordinates receiving 
higher pay than their supervisors. The existence of a relationship 
between executive pay and that of career employees is recognized, but 
the current relationship serves to depress the pay of higher level 
career employees far below that received by their counterparts in 
private industry. Traditionally, the rates of pay between the top 
levels in the executive branch and Members of Congress and the 
judiciary have been related. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Chairman, at that point, are you suggesting, 
Mr. Staats, that there is going to be a need to raise the whole ceiling 
on Federal pay ¢ 

Mr. Sraats. I am not suggesting anything specific except the need 
for this kind of review. What the results of this review would result 
in, I do not want to forecast. 

Also in need of review are the mechanics and principles of the 
various pay systems. Only for blue-collar workers is there a clear-cut 
yardstick for determining whether a pay adjustment is needed and in 
what amount. Pay adjustments for other major groups, such as the 
nearly 1 milion employees under the Classification Act and the more 
than half million postal field-service workers, invariably run into a 
confusion of approaches, with little agreement on the criteria for 
adjustment. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I should like to say at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
that I concur in that statement. I think it isa very accurate statement. 

Mr. Sraars. Thank you. 

Perhaps most in need of clarification are the considerations which 
should govern the adjustment of pay for Members of Congress, of 
the judiciary, and of top officials of the executive branch. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we could skip over 6 and 7 unless 
you have questions at this point. No. 6 relates to the question 
that you raised with us of the progress under the wage-board legisla- 
tion enacted in the last Congress which requires that an adjustment 
be made in the first pay period which occurs 45 days after the wage 
survey was ordered to be made. 

Mr. Gross. One question. 

Do you recommend the establishment of a joint commission? What 
do you envisage in the joint commission? Is it to be another commis- 
sion from outside the Government ? 

Mr. Staats. No, this is to be primarily a joint executive branch and 
congressional review. The President outlined this proposal that he 
made in considerable detail in a message to the Congress on July 15. 
This outlines the exact form of the body which he recommended be 
established. 

Mr. Gross. I say that because I read in the paper the other day 
where the President has created—not asking for—but apparently cre- 
ated an Advisory Commission to tell him how much foreign aid should 
be next year. I am sick and tired of all of these advisory committees 
that are being established outside the Government. 
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Mr. Sraats. This would be primarily an executive branch-legisla- 
tive branch study as outlined on July 15. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

Mr. Sraats. Another question referred to here in paragraph 7 is 
compliance with Public Law 801, 84th Congress, which related to sup- 
plying of certain basic information on expenditures and numbers of 
personnel required to carry out legislative proposals. 

This seems to be coming along all right. We have it in effect with 
the agencies required to supply that information. 

Mr. Gross. What, Mr. Staats, would be your reaction to legisla- 
tion such as Public Law 801 which covers any new functions in w which 
the cost exceeds a million dollars a year? 

Mr. Staats. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. What would be your reaction to legislation to provide 
that each department or agency, when they come in for their appro- 
priation, state the number of employees to be covered ? 

I realize that I am speaking on a very broad basis but something 
which Congress 

Mr. Sraats. I do not think you are at all. I do not think that you 
need legislation on it if I may say so. This is now pretty much the 
standard requirement. Certainly we require it and that same informa- 
tion is made available to the Congress both for existing programs as 
well as any new programs which are provided for under proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. Gross. That is, that the ceiling be fixed on the total number of 
employees ? 

Mr. Sraats. We are not talking about ceilings. The estimate to be 
required to carry out, that is a little different from what you are saying. 
Lappreciate that. 

Mr. Gross. I would like to see it in every report on every appropria- 
tion bill, a fixed ceiling on the number of employees they anticipate 
they must have, irrespective of the amount of money to be spent, 
whether below a million dollars or above a million dollars, whether it 
isa new function or an old function. I think Congress ought to know. 

Mr. Sraats. That is not done now generally although, as I men- 
tioned earlier in my statement, in specific cases Congress has put limita- 
tions on personnel. 

Mr. Gross. You have no opposition to that, do you ? 

Mr. Sraarts. It is a very difficult thing to administer and would ‘be 
something th: at we would want to go into in detail with you as to the 
problems it would create. Asa general proposition we are interested 
in keeping numbers down as much as we can and still carry out the 
function. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr, Staats, would you support and give consideration 
toa committee of Congress, as you mentioned, in joint cooperation with 
the agencies and the Bureau of the Budget to have a complete study 
and review of a common report, and come up with a practical solution 
of needs and a revision of the Classification Act as it exists today, so 
that we could come up with a practical solution of the problem that 
exists at the present time ? 

Mr. Sraats. I am not sure that I have fully—— 
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Mr. Lestnsx1. What I am driving at is that there should be some 
action taken by someone to determine what the exact needs of the 
Federal employees are as far as the Classification Act is concerned. 

Mr. Sraarts. If I could interrupt you, what I think we could do— 
and I would like Mr. Finan to comment on this—would be to outline 
what would be involved in the kind of review which we think is 
entailed here. In other words, what would be some of the specifics 


-of an outline of the kind of study we think would be involved here if 


we went forward with something along the lines of the President’s 
recommendation. Would that be feasible? 

Mr. Finan. It was outlined in some detail in the President’s message 
of last summer. It would be possible to provide additional detail in 
explanation of the President’s proposal, certainly. 

Mr. Lesrtnsx1. In conjunction with this committee ? 

Mr. Sraats. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Thank you, Mr. Staats. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Staats. I would like to turn finally to the item of management 
and operating contracts. 

I should like to take note of the fact that this committee in these 
hearings has been concerned with the procedures followed in granting 
and supervising cost-type management and operating contracts. The 
use of such contracts has expanded considerably in recent years. They 
are now utilized extensively by the Department of Defense, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, International Cooperation Administration, and 
other agencies. 

In recognition of this development, the Bureau of the Budget has 
been working for some time to develop a governmentwide approach 
by the agencies to the subject, has had extensive informal discussions 
with these agencies, and is developing with them a Budget Bureau 
circular on the use of management and operating contracts. These 
guidelines, while they will necessarily be somewhat general, should 
provide at least an initial step. After we have had a reasonable 
amount of experience in the application of these guidelines, we expect 
to review the matter again and to take additional appropriate action 
to achieve as far as practicable a common approach in handling these 
contracts. It might be noted that the Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures has had an interest in this sub- 
ject and we have previously advised that committee of our study of 
this matter. 

This is about as much as I think I can say on this last point in terms 
of the specifics on it, because we are still negotiating on the circular 
with the agencies. We still do not have full agreement. I can assure 
you that we expect to get this out in approximately the next couple of 
weeks. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, before we get into any discussion 
of this particular subject, the mere fact that the Bureau of the Budget 
is addressing itself to the problem is a source of encouragement to me. 
Iam delighted to hear it. 

Mr. Sraats. We are taking it very seriously, Mr. Johansen. As I 
say, this will have to be somewhat general in the beginning but we see 
no reason why that should deter us from going ahead. 
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We think that we can make it more specific as we go along and get 
better information and see if we can get the agencies to fit within the 
framework of some common guidelines i in the field. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I want to compliment you on the start that you have 
made. You think that you will have something in a couple of weeks; 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Sraats. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. It is very gratifying to all of us, Mr. Staats. We 
were very much concerned ‘about it. Earlier in the testimony the 
transfer of positions from the Classification Act to wage board system 
was mentioned. I would like to include in the record at this time a 

table showing the numbers of employees 1 in positions formerly under 

the Crafts, Protective, and Custodial Schedule who were in the classi- 
fied grades on February 28, 1957. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Full-time employment on Feb. 28, 1957, in positions formerly classified in the 
crafts, protective, and custodial schedule 


Fire fighting | Miscellan: 
General schedule grade Total Messenger |Guard, police and fire ous 
prevention 


Total 36, 486 3, 620 17, 818 | 14, 456 542 
l 3, 269 3, 252 4 | 13 
2 4, 380 307 4, 059 | | if 
3 7, 300 49 6, 180 Buz 
4. 11, 390 9 | 5, 249 12 
5. 5, O59 3 1, 468 v 
6. 3, 368 | 572 ov 
7 932 210 Hu 
8 TRS 76 27 





Mr. Lestnsxkr. We also have a number of questions we would like 
to ask you, but, due to time, I will delegate the staff to forward the 
questions to you for answering and then they can be inserted in the 
record at a later date. 

Mr. Staats. Yes, sir. 

(The questions and answers follow :) 


Question. Do you have any particular office in the Bureau of the Budget whose 
main responsibility is to check on the manpower management efficiency of the 
departments and agencies? 

Answer. Review of manpower management efficiency is necessarily a vital 
part of many budget decisions. Therefore, all five of the program divisions of 
the Bureau of the Budget are responsible for matters of manpower management 
efficiency with regard to their respective agencies. However, this is not in any 
ease their main responsibility, but a part of their primary responsibility with 
respect to budget and program review and analysis. 

Every budget decision that includes money for manpower involves reaching 
a judgment, consciously or subconsciously, with respect to manpower require 
ments and efficiency. Thus, manpower utilization is a subject of particular 
concern in hearings conducted by the Bureau with agency officials while the 
budget is being formulated. Again, when funds are apportioned after being 
appropriated, the number of people needed to accomplish the work comes up in 
determining the rate of spending. Thereafter, agencies make reports either 
monthly or quarterly, on progress in using the apportioned funds. This process 
looms even more important where personal services comprise a high percentage 
of the total agency budget. 

Aside from the opportunity for control through the financial system, Bureau 
examiners spend time in agencies, both at headquarters and field offices, review- 
ing operations and going into ways to achieve improvements with agency officials. 
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It has been the practice of the Bureau staff to encourage agencies, where appro- 
priate, to conduct programs that have a good effect on manpower utilization such 
as work measurement and work simplification. 

It should be clear, of course, that the real control of manpower lies in the 
control of the amount of money going into the various programs. It should 
also be clear that manpower efficiency is also reflected in other measures than 
in numbers of positions or numbers of man-years; for example, unit costs. The 
fund development of cost accounting, together with the examination of the 
underlying elements of the unit cost of carrying on an activity, provide a further 
tool for dealing with questions of manpower and efficiency. 

Question. Have you sent to the departments and agencies any manpower 
guidelines for fiscal year 19607 

Answer. Bureau of the Budget Circular A—11, Section 3: General Policies on 
the estimates for the Budget Year, sets forth the following standing policies: 

“(d) Estimates shall be based upon the most economical and efficient man- 
ner of carrying on the work of each agency. Intensive efforts must be made 
continuously to see that a greater value is obtained for each dollar of Govern- 
ment cost. Full account shall be taken of savings possible as a result of actual 
or projected improvements in work methods and administrative procedures. 

“(f) Full consideration shall be given to savings in personnel costs due to 
the delay in filling vacant positions, leave without pay, lag in recruitment for 
new positions, filling vacancies at lower rates of pay, part-year employment, 
and similar factors, as well as to the offset in savings caused by terminal-leave 
payments. 

“(g) Estimates requirements for executive direction and administrative serv- 
ices will be held to the minimum necessary.” 

Question. Give us some specific examples of functional areas in which the 
function was deleted or decreased in importance and in which the Budget 
Bureau reduced the personnel for the function. 

Answer. The following are some examples of instances in which a function 
has changed in character, decreased in importance, or had a decline in workload 
and where there was an accompanying decline in the number of personnel 
assigned : 

The trainee load of the vocational rehabilitation and education program of the 
Veterans’ Administration declined from 701,000 in 1953 to 540,000 in 1958 and 
the staff was reduced from 4,459 to 2,422. 

The average daily patient load in tuberculosis hospitals of the Veterans’ 
Administration declined from 8,202 in 1954 to 6,959 in 1958 and related average 
employment declined from 9,939 to 8,517. 

Average employment in the Office of the Alien Property Custodian in the De- 
partment of Justice has been declining as that Office winds up its activities— 
from fiscal year 1953 to 1959 it declined from 544 to an estimated 302. 

As many phases of United States economic aid to Europe have been reduced 
or eliminated in the past few years, there has been an accompanying reduction 
in personnel—on October 31, 1953, there were 1,123 (582 American, 541 foreign 
nationals) employees paid from United States Government funds under the 
economic aid portion of the mutual security program and on October 31, 1958, 
there were only 250 employees (120 American, 130 foreign nationals). 

Similarly, there has been a steady decline in State Department employment in 
yermany, Japan, and Austria as United States activities have largely shifted 
from occupation duties to more normal functions—for example, the Department’s 
employment in Germany declined from 6,183 (911 American, 5,272 foreign 
nationals) in 1953 to 2,635 (319 American, 2,316 foreign nationals) in 1958. 

As presently authorized claims arising from World War II have been settled, 
the workload and the personnel of the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
have been declining—average employment has been reduced from 189 in 1955 to 
an estimated 78 in 1959. 

As the liquidation of World War II and Korea emergency housing programs 
has accelerated, the associated staff in the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has declined from an average employment of 4,932 in 1953 to an estimated 72 in 
1959. 

Reduction in the level of inspection on public housing projects by Public 
Housing Administration personnel will result in the elimination during fiscal 
year 1959 of nearly 200 site-based inspectors. 

It should be observed that the individual departments and agencies have the 
basic responsibility for administering the above programs, for employment of 
necessary staff, and for proposing changes in their staffing patterns to meet 
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changing program needs. As the replies to other questions indicate, the Bureau 
of the Budget has given careful consideration to manpower requirements and 
taken into account the changes in the functions that are noted above in its 
budgetary reviews and apportionment of appropriated funds. 

Question. Are any agencies or departments going to have to use reduction- 
in-force procedures to meet your goal of 2-percent civilian employment reduc- 
tion? 

Answer. The instructions to departments and agencies of September 9, 1958, 
did not require that agencies resort to reduction-in-force procedures. In their 
first monthly reports on employment reductions, none of the agencies indicated 
plans for reduction in force to meet the goal. 

Question. What kind of guidance have you provided the departments and 
agencies in this matter of controlling grades? 

Answer. The Bureau of the Budget does not consider the detailed control of 
grades to be its responsibility. However, the Bureau has provided some guidance 
to the agencies on the matter of budgeting additional moneys with respect to 
increases in salaries both for upgrading and for within-grade salary advance- 
ments. Its instructions also cover the matter of new supergrade positions. 

These items are covered in Bureau of the Budget Circular A-11, Section 3: 
General Policies on the Estimates for the Budget Year, as follows: 

“(h) The estimates will not provide increases in appropriations or other 
funds to cover within-grade salary advancements. In most cases, the savings 
due to turnover should offset the amounts of the advancements. The net addi- 
tional costs, if any, of such advancements must be absorbed (by reducing the 
number of positions, increasing lapses, reducing amounts for other objects, etc.). 
Position schedules should, however, reflect the best estimate of the actual 
salaries to be paid, including the net cost of within-grade promotions. 

“(i) Any upgrading of positions anticipated for the budget year must be 
specifically justified. Grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 will be reflected in 
the schedules only to the extent that positions have been allocated to those grades 
or are specifically authorized in appropriation language.” 

Question. What is the Bureau of the Budget’s policy on supergrades? 

Answer. The budget message for the fiscal year 1959 contained a recommenda- 
tion on this subject as follows: “Statutory limitations on the number of positions 
in the highest pay grades should be removed altogether, to permit more reason- 
able salaries for scientists and executives carrying heavy burdens of leadership 
and decision.” In the last session of Congress legislation was enacted which 
substantially increased the numbers of positions authorized to be allocated 
to these grades although the numerical limitation was continued. A considerable 
number of Federal employees who perform GS-16 and higher grade work cannot 
now be paid the GS-16 or higher salary because the number of allotted spaces at 
these levels is inadequate to cover existing needs. These needs change from 
time to time, particularly as programs are increased or decreased and as new 
agencies are established. These factors not only result in inequalities as among 
individuals and agencies but also have resulted in separate statutory enactments 
authorizing such grades as new legislation is considered by various committees 
of the Congress. The Bureau favors retaining in the Civil Service Commission 
authority to allocate positions to these levels on a governmentwide basis. The 
Bureau also feels that consideration should be given to how the needs of new 
agencies and new organizational units can be met. 


Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing on the matter 
brought up last that I have a question on. That is, management and 
cost contracts. 

You are outlining some procedures in connection with that type of 
data, are you not? 

Mr. Sraats. Right. 

Mr. CunNnINGHAM. You will have something in a couple of weeks? 

Mr. Sraats. Yes. 

Mr. CunniInGHAM. Would any of it concern this matter of salaries ? 
In other words, when we enter into a cost-plus contract 

Mr. Staats. It will cover that subject. 

Mr. CunnrnoHam. There should be a ceiling and not just let them 
pay any amount that they want to pay. 
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Mr. Sraarts. I am a little cautious here as to how far we can go in 
prescribing an exact formula in the beginning. The circular will 
address itself to that point and will cover it. 

Mr. Cunninouam. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Staats, what would you know about the Military 
Training Institute at Arlington Towers ¢ 

Mr. Sraarts. Is this the American Institute for Research that you 
are referring to? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Sraats. I do not have detailed information on it at this point. 
T have made some inquiry on it and learned that the Army is prepar- 
ing a detailed report for this committee. I do know about the con- 
tract. I know what its purpose it. It isa very recent contract. It was 
let to provide training for officers engaged in military assistance work 
overseas. The Department of Defense felt it is something that they 
could handle better by contract. I have not gone into all of the 
reasons why they thought it was necessary to do this by contract. 

Mr. Gross. I wonder why? Apparently it is set up by some pro- 
fessors. Why would they be more competent to set up a training 
school than the military ¢ 

Mr. Sraats. If I am not mistaken, the people heading it up are 
retired military officers. 

Mr. Gross. They are the employees. They may be the people who 
set it up. I do not know. I have been trying to get some informa- 
tion on it. 

Mr. Sraarts. I believe that is right. I have some more information 
on it, Mr. Chairman, but I inquired last evening and I understood 
that Mr. Milton was going to submit a rather complete statement on it 
to the committee. For that reason, I did not go into it any further. 

Mr. Gross. I thought that you had some information on it. 

What about the institution up in New York ? 

Mr. Sraats. I know a little more about that. It was a very old 
organization set up more than 20 years ago. 

r. JOHANSEN. What is this organization, for the record ? 

Mr. Staats. The Institute of International Education in New York 
which the chairman referred to in his introductory statement which 
has a contract with the Government—the State Department—to assist 
it in the carrying out of the exchange of persons program under the 
Fulbright legislation and the Smith-Mundt legislation. The organi- 
zation is a very old one and was established in the beginning, with 
financial assistance from certain of the foundations and universities, 
to help the universities in their exchange arrangements with foreign 
universities. Only about 20 percent of the income of the Institute 
for International Education comes from their Government work and 
80 percent of their money comes from foundations, universities, and 
private business. They have contracts, I know, with private groups 
such as Standard Oil. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Staats, that is in effect a load upon the Government 
because they are using tax-exempt funds, are they not? 

Mr. Sraats. From our point of view that is right. They are receiv- 
ing foundation funds but, more and more, their work is coming from 
universities and industry. Industrial concerns are paying the insti- 
tute for service rendered to them. 
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My personal reaction is that we have a greatly different situation 
with respect to an organization where a relatively small part of its 
business comes from the Government as against the firm or organiza- 
tion having Government management or operating contracts totaling 
75 percent, or 90 percent of its business. 

Mr. CunnincGHAM. Just getting back to the shop they have set up 
over in Arlington, how does that work? Who wrote that contract, 
the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Sraats. The Department of Defense. 

Mr. Cunnrinouam. Do they have authority to enter into that type 
of thing or do they have to get specific authority from the Congress / 

Mr. Sraars. They have general authority, but in this case I was 
told—I am sure this is right—the plans to do this were outlined both 
before the Armed Services Committee and the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. CunnineHam. I suspect they would. Do they have to have 
your approval ? 

Mr. Sraats. Not specific approval ; no, sir. 

Mr. Lestnski. Mr. Staats, I think the concern of the gentleman 
here is that most of these are retired generals. They are getting about 
$10,000 a year and, in addition, salaries from the Federal Government. 
There is a double expense.to the Federal Government for one job. 

The question was brought up here prior to this—by Mr. Gross, I 
and the fact is that if they are working for the Federal Gov- 
ernment why are they presently on retirement? That is something 
to be concerned about. 

Mr. Gross. Let me say I am more than a little concerned about this 
whole picture of consultants and contracting out of work that ought 
to be done by the various departments, bureaus, and agencies of the 
Government. 

The thing that you propose to get into here, and are getting into, is 
becoming something more than a habit. It is a hidden operation 
within the Government. 

Mr. Sraats. We feel that this kind of activity, particularly since 
it has grown considerably, ought to be subject to common guidelines 
and criteria as to how it should be done. We think it is very impor- 
tant. In many cases we think it is advantageous and even essential 
to enter into such contracts. 

Mr. Gross. The Government is surfeited with advisory committees 
and consultants. I see that the President is now appointing an ad- 
visory committee to tell him and propagandize the Congress, as to 
how much should be spent for foreign aid next year. 

Do we not have people within the Government to do that? What 
are we paying people for if not to decide how much foreign aid there 
ought tobe? Why go outside all the time ¢ 

Mr. Cunnrycuam. Would the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Why do you not address a letter to the President ? 

Mr. Gross. I doubt that a letter would ever reach the President. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Staats, did you ever hire anyone to tell you how 
torun the Budget Department / 

Mr. Sraars. Outside consultants ? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Yes. 
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Mr. Sraats. I hope this would never be necessary. If we do not 
know how to do this, I do not 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I am very gratified at your statement. I think the 
thing we are concerned about here—I made a statement before and 
was challenged : about it—an individual is hired to do a job, but he turns 
around and gets—not knowing what the situation is about—calls an 
outside consultant to do the job he is being paid to do. I think that 
is wrong. 

Mr. Sraats. I do not want to leave the impression that I think out- 
side consultants are bad as such. I think this comes down to a ques- 
tion of the proper use and proper supervision of such consultants. 
In many cases, the consultant can deal with a problem i - a lot cheaper 
way than we can train someone or to hire someone. I do not think 
we can generalize. 

Mr. Gross. In response to that, 1 want to remind you that in 1953 
there was created a new Assistant Secretary in the State Department 
for personnel management. Almost immediately a management firm 
was hired at a cost of many thousands of dollars and in the end 
nothing was accomplished. That is the sort of thing to which I am 
directing my remarks—loading the payroll with officials and em- 
ployees who are supposed to do a job and they in turn hire a private 
firm to do the work. 

I am not directing this to you personally, Mr. Staats, but I would 
wager that if the record were checked it would show that the legisla- 
tion providing for this new Assistant Secretary of State was enacted 
by Congress with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, may I clarify something for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. Do I understand that retired military personnel 
who are on retirement pay may be, and in fact are, hired through 
the outside contractors to render service to the Government without 
interruption of their retirement pay ? 

Mr. Staats. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Jouansen. May i ask if it is possible for retired military per- 
sonnel to serve in the Government, on the Federal payroll, and draw 
Federal compensation and still draw their retirement pay ? 

Mr. Sraats. This is an extremely complicated subject involving a 
number of complex statutes, but I can give a generalized answer to the 
question. Officers retired on account of disability incurred in combat 
or caused by an instrumentality of war in time of war can hold civilian 
Federal positions and draw both compensation for such position and 
their retired pay without limit. Officers retired for other disabilities 
can hold civilian positions at full salary but are eligible for concur- 
rent receipt of retired pay only to the extent that their combined com- 
pensation does not exceed $10,000 yearly. Officers retired for non- 
disability reasons such as age or length of service are not ented 
to hold civilian positions if ‘either retired or civilian pay would ex 
ceed $2,500. I want to reiterate that these are the broad rules ap- 
plicable to commissioned officers and that they contain a number of 
limited exceptions, variations, and qualifications, 

Mr. JoHansen. Thank you. 
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Mr. Gross. I would like to add one thing more. That is, that after 
this record, such as this one in the State Department, after the record 
of no accomplishment, nothing is ever said about it unless someone 
takes it on as a sort of a crusade. 

Nothing is ever done in the Government to point out this failure or 
to apply the knowledge of the failure to other deals of a similar char- 
acter. I just do not get it. 

Mr. Staats. I am not familiar with this particular case that you 
mentioned. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Staats, we are very gratified in having had you 
here before us today with your assistants. I think your testimony 
has been very enlightening. I feel that you should work even more 
closely with the other agencies to assist them to hold down employ- 
ment. 

Your record is very revealing and we commend you on the position 
that you have taken here today before this committee. 

Mr. Staats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lestnskrt. The committee will recess and will meet at 2 p. m. 
to hear the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, Mr. Ells- 
worth. 

The committee will recess at this time. 

(Thereupon, the hearing was recessed to reconvene at 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

This afternoon we are completing the hearings on manpower utili- 
zation in the Federal Government. It is our pleasure to have this 
afternoon representatives from the Civil Service Commission headed 
by Hon. Harris Ellsworth, Chairman, and the Executive Director, 
Hon. Warren B. Irons. 

Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to have you with us and we will be 
pleased to have your statement. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Ettswortn. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to have you know Mr. Robert Hare of our Pay System 
Section. I would like oe to be up at the table in case you have some 
technical questions. 

Mr. Chairman, shall I proceed with my statement ? 

Mr. Davis. If you please. 

Mr. Ellsworth. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION; ACCOMPANIED BY HON. WARREN B. 
IRONS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, AND 
ROBERT B. HARE, CHIEF, PAY SYSTEMS SECTION 


Mr. Exvtswortrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
it gives me a great deal of pleasure to appear before you this after- 
noon. I would like at the start to say that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is in full accord with the objectives of this committee. Effective 
utilization of manpower is the keystone to the success of any enter- 
prise. Therefore, I appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you 
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those subjects relating to your studies of civilian manpower utiliza- 
tion in the Federal service which were listed in your letter of 
November 4. 

First, let me speak briefly on the obvious changes in the grade and 
salary structure of the classified service over the past 15 or 20 years. 
There has been a significant and inevitable shift in the grade distribu- 
tion of positions under the Classification Act during this time. There 
has been a material decrease in the percentage of lower grades, GS-1 
and 2, and an increase in the percentage of grades GS-11 and above. 
We believe this shift to be a natural and reasonable reflection of 
changes in Government missions and programs and a reflection also of 
the adoption of improved operating practices and techniques. 

These changes in grade distribution and average pay of positions 
under the Clasification Act have been caused by a combination of a 
number of factors. I am sure that the influence of some of these 
factors has previously been spoken to in other testimony this week. 

Your recent committee report points out that the average pay of 
employees under the Classification Act increased 153.3 percent be- 
tween June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1958. When we use 1942 as the 
base year for this computation, we must remember that the Federal 
Government was expanding rapidly to meet the unprecedented needs 
brought on by World War II. Thousands of employees were recruited 
at the lower grades by the defense agencies. Of the 121,980 employees 
in grade 1 in 1942, 101,682 were in the War and Navy Departments 
and the Veterans’ Administration. In no prior or later year of which 
we have record were there even a third as many employes in grade 1. 
Of the nearly 300,000 employees in grades equivalent to grade 2 in 
1942, more than 225,000 were in these same 3 agencies. Since this 
group of 420,000 in grades 1 and 2 constituted more than 42 percent 
of the total general schedule population, the effect on average grade 
and salary was extreme. As an example, the median grade, which 
during the depression years of the 1930’s had been the equivalent of 
grade 4, was reduced to grade 3. 

Next, several changes in legislation have increased average salaries 
and grades of classified employees in the years since 1942. For ex- 
ample, we find that changes in the step-increase system and the addi- 
tion of longevity rates have resulted in definite increases in average 
salaries. In 1944, 71 percent of general schedule employees were paid 
at the minimum rate of their respective grades, and only 1.2 percent at 
the maximum rate. By June 1958, only 22 percent of employees were 
at the minimum rate while those at the maximum or longevity rates 


had increased to almost 34 percent. 


Higher pay rates within the grade for scientists and other em- 
ployees in shortage categories, authorized by section 803 of the Classi- 
fication Act, have also increased average salaries of white-collar 
employees. We estimate that almost 100,000 employees are now re- 
ceiving salaries which reflect these higher rates. 

Changes in grade distribution have resulted from changed occupa- 
tional coverage of the classification system. For example, under 
authority of the Classification Act of 1949, several thousand store- 
keepers were shifted to wage board categories. In 1951, about 18,000 


-such employees were in grades 1 through 5; the number reported in 


1957 was about 3,800. 
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At the other end of the scale, the 1949 act established three new 
grades, GS-16, 17, and 18. Under the Classification Act of 1923 there 
were too few top grades to recognize the many distinct levels of 
responsibility which existed in the larger organzations. The result 
was that numerous top management and professional positions were 

“squeezed” into the same grades, despite the fact that they were mate- 
rially different in level of difficulty and responsibility. For example, 
in a large bureau it was not unusual to find the bureau chief, the 
deputy chief, the heads of major divisions, and sometimes their 
assistants all in grade 15. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you a question right there. When these 
supergrades were created—GS-16, 17, and 18—was it contemplated 
that by having the three supergrades would be enough for differentia- 
tion to take care of such examples as you have mentioned here? 

Mr. Ectswortu. It would take care of that compresion 

Mr. Davis. You say it was not unusual to find all three, chief, 
deputy chief, and heads of major divisions, in grade 15? 

Were not these supergrades established so that you could make 
allowances and take care of situations like that ? 

Mr. Extitsworrn. As I understand it, in an agency, if the jobs we—— 

Mr. Davis. Before the supergre rdes, was the situation, as you men- 
tioned, not supposed to be taken care of by 13’s, 14’s, and 15’s? After 
the supergr: sie were created, was it not supposed to take care of 
the difference by giving you three or more grades of leeway? 

Mr. Exxsworrn. I am not sure just what the thinking and the 
intent of Congress was at that time. From a management stand- 
point, the compression of those jobs I have just listed, those under 
gi rade 15, would indicate there had to be a movement at the top. I 
assume that was why the 16, 17, and 18 grades were created. 

In other words, the responsibility and . authority of a bureau head 
would certainly be one to compel a higher salary. 

Mr. Davis. It was not just intended to rush ev erybody up and get 
them into new higher grades ? 

Mr. Evtswortu. I am sure it was intended to do that. 

Mr. Davis. Apparently there has been a great rush for everybody 
to get a supergrade. 

Mr. Gross. That was not the announced intention at least. 

Mr. Davis. Proceed. 

Mr. Extiswortu. One of the primary purposes of establishing the 
new grades 16, 17, and 18 was to relieve the compression at grade 15. 
Since there had never been a statutory limitation on the number of 
positions which could be allocated to grade 15 or below, many assumed 
that grade compression existed only at the 15 level. In actual practice, 
positions had been compressed at more than the grade 15 level in an 
effort to maintain some semblance of internal alignment. There are 
different opinions as to how far down the grade scale compression 
had exerted its inffuence but it was definitely below grade 15. Thus, 
the practical result of creating the 3 additional grades was to change 
from a 15-grade evaluation sy stem to an 18- grade system. The status 
and w eight previously accorded to grades 13 through 15 were lessened, 
as greater emphasis and importance were attached to GS-16, 17, and 
18. I have no doubt that this too has contributed to the increased 
number of positions in grades 13 and above. 
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In other words, it was a sort of a stretching out of the grade 
system. 

In addition to the changes I have mentioned, which can be traced 
directly or indirectly to changes in legislation, other significant in- 
creases in the grade structure are traceable to the changing character 
of the Federal service, and, indeed, of American society itself. 

I am sure you have heard many statements this week about the 
effect of modern science and technology on gr ade distribution of classi- 
fied employees. The scientific revolution since World War IL has 
unquestionably affected the grade structure of Federal employees. As 
the Government has been forced to hire additional scientists in such 
advanced fields as physics, electronics, and aeronautics, the average 
grade level has been influenced accordingly. 

The adoption of improved operating methods and techniques and 
the mechanization of work processes have influenced grade patterns 
in the Federal service over a period of years. Routine tasks best 
lend themselves to mechanization, and thousands of lower grade posi- 
tions have disappeared because of photocopy equipment, letter-writing 
machines, microfilm, addressing machines, and data processing 
equipment. 

Significant occupational changes occur continuously in an organiza- 
tion as large, varied, and dynamic as that of the Federal Government. 
These changes result from the application of advanced learning and 

technology, major reorganizations, new or enlarged functions, needed 
delegations of authority, and the like. To reflect these changes it has 
been necessary for the Commission to revise a number of classific ation 
standards. These revisions have resulted in raising the grade struc- 
ture in certain occupations. A good example is the recently issued 
standards for air-traflic controller positions, which will result in up- 
grading approximately 3,000 positions. These air-traffic controllers 
are largely responsible for the safe operation of the Nation’s airways. 
The changes in standards take into account the increased complexities 
in the work resulting primarily from the enormous increase in air 
traffic, changes in air transportation, and improved methods of airways 
control which have occurred in recent years. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, a large portion of the increases about which 
your committee is properly concerned can be accounted for by the 
cumulative effect of the complex factors I have described. It 1s not 
possible to price these singly or collectively or to express them in 
percentage terms, but in my opinion they account for the greatest 
portion of the increase, aside from statutory pay raises themselv es. 
But an additional factor has been at work, and this is worth some 
attention. 

Except for brief periods, our national economy during the past 15 
years may be characterized generally by continuous high employment, 
rising prices and wages, and manpower shortages in many occupa- 
tional categories. Obviously these influences hhave had a marked 
impact upon the Government, which competes with private industry 
for personnel in most occupations, 

Pay increases for Federal blue-collar employees, based on changes 
of prevailing rates in private industry, have been made almost an- 
nually. In contrast, Classification Act increases have been less fre- 
quent and in timing have usually lagged far behind such changes in 
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industry and in the Federal wage board system. Over the period 1946 
to 1957, the average pay of Federal blue-collar employees in the conti- 
nental United States increasesd about 90 percent while the average 
for employees under the Classification Act increased 70 percent. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. At this point, Mr. Ellsworth, we have had testimony 
that despite the fact they are behind the blue-collar workers, they 
have been upgraded and, therefore, they have come pretty much in 
line. You have upgraded the staff. 

Mr. Extsworrn. You mean that they have accomplished the differ- 
ence between the 90 percent and the 70 percent by a change in grade? 

Mr. Lesinsk1. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ettswortn. That would be very difficult to determine. I do 
not think it is true in the lower grades; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. We have had quite a bit of testimony to the effect that 
many were upgraded, not for that purpose, but they have come pretty 
much in line despite the fact that their actual work is below the grade 
they are in. 

Mr. Extswortu. I do not know the effect of this last pay bill on this 
particular situation, but I do know this: When I was out in the North- 
west last year I learned with reference to—I think it was the Bonne- 
ville Administration—some of the young electrical engineers were 
changing their jobs to that of electricians in the wage-board pay system 
because they were paid more than the college graduate electrical 
engineer. It would seem to indicate that the matter has not been 
compensated for by upgrading. That is just one thing. I have 
another illustration or two in my statement here. 

Mr. Davis. With reference to the hiring of college graduates in 
grade 5 positions, since the new pay bill, now college graduates can be 
hired at grade 7 instead of grade 5? 

Mr. Evtswortu. Yes. The better ones, the higher grade ones, can 
be hired at grade 7, I believe. That was one of the good things in the 
bill, a very good provision, too, It helped us to meet competition from 
industry. 

The frequency and extent of blue-collar increases have kept the Fed- 
eral Government in a competitive position with private tdhieery with 
the result that there has been relatively little upcreep in grades. At 
the same time, increasing blue-collar wages in relation to those of the 
Classification Act have added to the problems of management and 
resulted in additional strains on the Classification Act. There was a 
time when the pay of a college gradute in a grade 5 position compared 
favorably with that of a journeyman craftsman. Now, a college grad- 
uate at the entrance rate of grade 5 earns only $5 per year more than a 
beginning apprentice, just out of high school, employed by the Navy 
in San Diego. 

Mr. Davis. But he can go up now two additional grades after he is 
hired ? 

Mr. Irons. I wonder if I might comment on that ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Irons. The Chairman later in his statement will come to the 
grade 7 authority granted to us by this committee and which we are 
frankly using on a very judicious basis, feeling that this should be 
reserved for the better candidates, 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 
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_Mr. Exzswortn. The pay of blue-collar employees is frequently 
higher than that of their Classification Act supervisors. Instances 
have been cited where the pay of a janitor is higher than that of the 
clerks in offices he cleans. Understandably, situations such as these 
are sources of employee irritation, resentment, and frustration. They 
result in pressure on management for remedial action. 

During the depression of the 1930’s classification actions were 
governed by ultraconservative interpretations of standards in a delib- 
erate effort to keep a more acceptable balance between the salaries 
paid Government employees and those paid in private employment. 

You will recall the conditions then were almost exactly the reverse 
of what they are today. 

In pre-World War II days it was the usual practice to classify 
“borderline” positions in the lower of the two possible grade levels 
in question. As industrial salaries increased and generally surpassed 
those paid for comparable work in Government, difficult problems of 
recruiting and retaining able Federal workers were created. In or- 
der to help meet these problems this ultraconservative approach has 
understandably given way to a somewhat more liberal one. Border- 
line cases which formerly may have been resolved by allocation at the 
lower grade level have more frequently in recent years been resolved 
at the Kishor level. This has been a realistic and justifiable response 
to the demands of the situation. 

While this is a factor we must take into account in any analysis 
of the causes basic to changes over the years in the grade distribution 
of the classification structure, the impact of these actions has been 
relatively minor. One has only to consider that over a quarter of a 
million employees are currently at the top steps of their grades to 
realize how many have served for years at the same grade level. 

In summary Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that in our opinion 
the general changes effected in grade distribution and increased average 
pay in positions under the Classification Act the past 15 to 20 years 
have been warranted. I do not believe that grades are seriously out 
of line with the work performed. As one piece of evidence, we are 
still faced with filling many thousands of positions each year and we 
are still having difficulty in recruiting able employees. I do agree com- 
pletely, however, that constant vigilance on the part of agency manage- 
ment, the Civil Service Commission, and committees of Congress must 
be exercised to guard against waste and inefficiency in the Federal 
work force. 

In your letter you also asked about promotion programs in the vari- 
ous departments. On January 1, 1959, our new merit promotion pro- 
gram becomes effective, and we are currently working with agency 
representatives to help them carry out the required ——— princi- 
ples. It is now too early to judge the effectiveness of the program, but 
we have promised to send a comprehensive report of progress to a 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
by June 30, 1959. We are confident that the departments and agencies 
will install effective plans to insure that all qualified employees will be 
considered for promotions. 

The third topic in your letter referred to recruitment problems. Over 
the past several years, Federal agencies have been faced with critical 
manpower shortages in the scientific and engineering fields. The Com- 
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mission has taken a number of steps to meet these shortages. For 
example, we have authorized agencies to use paid advertising and to 
use nonprofit employment services in recruiting for scientists and en- 
gineers. We are setting up a new written examination designed to 
attract the most able young research scientists and engineers. We 
have assigned employees as recruiting representatives to “sell” Govern- 
ment service as a career to able qualified people. 

Congress has helped us materially in our recruiting efforts. For 
example, recent legislation permits us to pay the travel and moving 
expenses for new appointees in shortage occupations. Under recent 
amendments to the Classification Act favored by your committee we 
can pay GS-7 for new college graduates and we are doing this for 
those who stand high in their classes or otherwise demonstrate superior 
ability. 

In other words, we are not taking that authority across the board 
but very, very selectively. 

The flexibility provided by section 803 of the Classification Act is 
proving its value in enabling Federal agencies to obtain a better share 
of scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, with reference to your statement, you 
stated that there are many employees who have been for years in the 
top level of their grades. 

fr. Exusworru. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. In that connection, recently the departments have auto- 
matically put many of the scientists and engineers at the top of the 
grades. 

Mr. Exisworrn. Section 803 of the Classification Act that gives 
us that authority if we find that it is not possible to hire enough people 
of good quality for the job. 

Mr. Davis. With reference to that and with reference to your state- 
ment that there are a number of people who for years have been in 
their top level, could you say approximately what percentage of those 
are at the top of the grade because of section 803 ? 

Mr. Extswortn. I will have to refer that to Mr. Irons. 

Mr. Irons. That 250,000 mentioned in the statement is exclusive 
of the people in the upper steps of the grade because of section 803. 
These people got there by living so long. 

Mr. Exusworrn. I believe I said in here at another point that 
approximately 100,000, in addition to the 250,000, have been advanced 
as a result of our authority under 803. 

Mr. Davis. Another 100,000? 

Mr. Ecuisworrn. Yes; in the scarce categories. 

Federal agencies themselves play a major role in the program. 
Agency recruiters visit the campuses and talk in specific terms about 
job openings. They maintain continuous contact with colleges and 
inform them of agency vacancies; they visit professional societies 
looking for qualified people; they post job announcements with the 
State employment service—they even recruit during plant layoffs. 
Agencies have set up cooperative training programs under which they 
employ students while they are still in college and they develop recruit- 
ment films and TV scripts—all as a means of attracting able people to 
the Government service. 
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Mr. Davis. Has the authority to use paid advertising helped the 
agencies to recruit ? 

Mr. Extsworrn. We are in the process ‘now of making a survey 
of that. I have frankly personally opposed the idea, not feeling 
it was going to yield the results that the agencies who requested the 
authority thought this plan would produce. 

We are going to have a report on that within a few weeks. We 
will furnish your committee a report on that. I am very curious to 
seeifit did work. I have some doubts about it. 

Now I should like to turn to the fourth point—the proper utiliza- 
tion of scientists and engineers. Full responsibility for the use of 
all employees within an agency rests, of course, with the management 
of that agency; the Commission cannot tell agencies how they will 
use their employees. Still, we do have a continuing interest in help- 
ing agencies make proper use of all their people. In this connection, 
let me tell you some of the things we are doing. 

First, we identify the need for and propose any necessary revisions 
of statutes, policies, or practices which adversely affect the employ- 
ment of scientists and engineers. Then through our instructions and 
pamphlets we stress the importance of making the best possible use 
of these employees. Through our job standards we facilitate the 
employment of technicians and other supporting personnel in order 
to relieve professionals of routine tasks. 

In August, we issued a pamphlet entitled “Flexibility in the Federal 
Personnel System,” a guide to the more effective recruitment and 
retention of scientists and engineers. Our Checklist for Managers of 
Engineering and Scientific Organizations likewise is intended to help 
agencies in the best utilization of scientists and engineers on the job. 
Copies of these pamphlets have been made available to this committee. 

Oppiteniby for continued professional growth is all important 
in attracting, holding, and making good use of scientists and engi- 
neers. The Government Employees’ Training Act of last summer, 
of which this committee can be justifiably proud, gave us a valuable 
utilization tool for this purpose. This training authority is being 
used by agencies which had not previously sent employees to outside 
training courses. In one of the first uses made of the act, the Bureau 
of Standards sent an electronic scientist to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology to learn the latest advances in methods of research, 
using data-processing systems. This is just one example of the bene- 
fits the Federal service will gain from this forward-looking piece of 
legislation. 

Last fall the Commission conducted a special training program for 
management-support personnel in research and development agencies. 
Trainees from 11 laboratories attended this 2-week management 
institute. 

Another step we are taking to improve utilization of scientists 
and engineers on a governmentwide basis is to establish a roster of 
these employees who are in GS-13 and higher grades. The roster will 
provide useful information for planning and forecasting purposes, 
and should assist in the movement of such personnel to other positions 
where they may be better utilized. 

Mr. Davis. Does the Office of Defense Mobilization have a roster of 
engineers? 
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Mr. Exaswortu. I could not answer that. 

Mr. Irons. They do not, to the best of my knowledge, but the 
National Science Foundation has a roster of engineers and scientists 
and our roster and their roster dovetail each other. There is not a 
duplication. One melds with the other. We are working this out 
on a cooperative basis. 

Mr. Exiswortn. I should now like to discuss the final item in your 
letter of November 4—use of attrition to reduce employment. The 
“ Commission shares with your committee the belief in the need to hold 
Federal employment at reasonable levels. Up to a certain point, 
attrition is a useful way to reduce employment without adverse effects 
on the working force. However, I would not advocate the use of a 
rigid formula to eliminate a required proportion of vacancies. Rather, 
as your committee has indicated, every Federal official] should, as one 
of his primary responsibilities, carefully examine each vacancy that 
occurs in an effort to reduce total employment. 

We believe that best results can be obtained by determined efforts on 
the part of agency management to eliminate all unessential, overlap- 
ping, and duplicating work, and to control manpower requirements 
and utilization at all levels in the agency. We also believe that the 
most careful control over the establishment of new or expanded pro- 
grams must be exercised by the Congress through the legislative and 
appropriation process. We believe the only effective means of sub- 
stantially reducing the size of the executive branch is through elimi- 
nation or curtailment of programs or services. 

Mr. Davis. You do not mean by that that you need all of the 
employees now in the Federal Government, do you? 

Mr. Exiswortu. We have to assume that that is true, I think. 

Mr. Davis. I do not assume that that is true. 

Mr. EtuswortnH. From our point of view, we have to. 

Mr. Davis. Iam convinced it is not true. 

Mr. Exctswortu. From our point of view, we have to assume that 
when an agency requests a certificate of eligibles, they must certainly 
have a need for those positions. We have no way of knowing other- 
wise. 

Mr. Davis. You can use commonsense about it and I know that 
you are undertaking to do that. 

Mr. Exrsworru. We can have an opinion but we cannot deny them 
their certification if they ask for it. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think I need to get into any argument with you 
that it is justifiable to have about the same number of Federal em- 
ployees in peacetime as we had at the peak of the Korean war. There 
were many things going on at that time that called for more people. 

Mr. Exiswortu. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. That do not exist now. 

Mr. Exxsworrn. I think it totaled something less than 

Mr. Davis. It is now about 2,356,000. That is far too many. It 
got up to around 2,400,000, I believe, the first part of this year. That 
is just lacking about 200,000 of hitting the peak during the Korean 
affair. In the meantime salaries have been increased and the cost of 
salaries per year now has gone up to $12 billion—a billion dollars a 
month. 
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I think it is obvious that we have just been expanding too rapidly 
and unnecessarily. I think there has got to be an attitude all the 
way down through the Government, from the White House down, and 
Congress, too, that this thing ought to be most carefully looked at by 
everybody and where the brakes can be put on without eliminating 
any necessary services, they ought to be put on. The thing is getting 
out of hand. It looks to me like that is the case. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Chairman, I think that no doubt a lot of 
people have that desire, but I wonder if it is not true that if the 
agency certifies that they need some people, even if the Commission 
says, “We do not think you should have them,” they still can demand 
them. 

Mr. Etsworrn. We really have no right to give an opinion on it 
and we never do. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. The only reason I am bringing it up is that I 
remember when I first came on this committee ait remember Mr. 
Ellsworth was the gentleman here at that time and I wonder if there 
was actually effective machinery to go into an agency when they make 
the request and review the position that is vacant to see if that position 
needed to be filled. I maintain that there are very few people in these 
agencies of Government who will admit that a position need not be 
filled. There has to be somebody from the outside 

Mr. Davis. I am sure that there are very few who will admit that. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. There ought to be somebody from another 
agency who would look at it objectively. I suggested at that time that 
the Civil Service Commission ought to be given that authority. If 
they had that authority, I think we could get somewhere and really 
eliminate some of these positions. 

Now their hands are more or less tied. 

I just bring it up as a matter of possibly some legislation to give 
them some type of authority, if it is possible. 

Mr. Extisworrn. I would have to have this disagreement with that 
idea. That is a program management function whereas the Civil 
Service Commission is in personnel management. In other words, in 
the sense of the normal personnel functions, in any institution of 
Government or non-Government, the question of how many people 
are employed, what they do, I think, is a management function apart 
from personnel management as such. It should be approached from 
some other point. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I think that you are right there, but I was not 
saying you. I said somebody other than the agency itself should 
determine whether that is a justifiable application for an employee. 
Maybe it would be the Bureau of the Budget. I do not know, but it 
seems to me that we are never going to really get these agencies to do 
the kind of a job we think is necessary if we leave it to them to deter- 
mine whether a job should be filled or not. 

It is going to have to be somebody who is not attached to the agency 
to make that determination. 

Mr. Ex.iswortu. To a considerable extent, the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate do that. They cannot do a 100 
percent job on it, but I know—TI can speak from experience—they give 
us a pretty good going over and make us, as an agency, show why we 
are requesting various items and what we are going to do with the 
money and how many people we have doing it and so on. 
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T assume that is done with all of the agencies. 

That is one answer to your point. I certainly am in full agreement 
with the chairman and I think maybe, in times past, I have made 
speeches on the floor on the same subject, namely, that economy in 
personnel in Government should certainly be practiced. 

Mr. Davis. It certainly should and, as I said a while ago, I do not 
think it can be repeated too often. Everybody who has a finger in 
this personnel problem ought to be on his toes and doing everything 
he can to hold it down, because just of its own motion and momentum, 
it is on the upgrade all the time. I know from my experience that 
the Civil Service Commission has a good deal of authority and can 
exert authority in this situation. The Commission does not have to 
sit on its hands and say, “I am helpless and cannot do anything.” 

I was going to say here that this week Secretary Jackson of the 
Navy indicated to us that the civil service representatives found only 
2 percent of the positions reviewed were overclassified and yet his 
Navy people found 4 percent of the positions were overclassified. 
There is a 2-percent discrepancy. 

Mr. Exrisworrn. Did he mean 2 percent with reference to his agency 
only, or what? 

Mr. Davis. I think he meant Navy. That was in his statement. 

Mr. Extswortn. I was just going to comment regarding our own 
problems in connection with this pressure for a little bit better grades 
and better pay for some of the top management people. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission right 
about now is one of the most unpopular human beings in the entire 
Federal Establishment because we have, as this committee well knows, 
requests for 1,400 grades 16, 17, and 18. A high percentage were in 
the grade 16, moving from 15 up to 16 in many cases. 

We have had to find with reference to almost half of those requests 
that while the agency was perfectly sincere in making their request, 
when we analyzed the nature of the job governmentwide we couldn’t 
allocate those jobs in 16. We had to keep then at 15. 

I arranged to call two different agencies yesterday to tell them we 
were not only not giving them the supergrades requested but were 
not allocating the jobs at 16 that we were authorized to give them. 
We are exercising every ounce of judgment and control we can. 

Mr. Davis. With reference to the questions on grades 16, 17, and 18, 
what formula or criteria did you use to allocate these supergrades with 
reference to the conversation you had there with that agency ? 

Mr. Exitsworrn. We checked them against the responsibilities and 
duties of the job. We find out exactly what is being done. We run it 
across the jobs of similar nature, and then, of course, against our 
classification standards. It is a technical formula which I am not 
skilled enough to describe to you. Mr. Irons or Mr. Hare could 
describe it. 

In any case, if an agency makes a pretty good showing of wanting 
to have the members of the Board or the members of the Commission 
have a legal assistant, they can make a good case to show that those 
jobs are responsible and that they need the higher grade. However, 
when we check it against all of the other jobs of similar nature through- 
out Government, they are all at 15 and have been at 15, and we find 
no change upward which would warrant their going higher, and 
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therefore we say we will not advance them to grade 16. That is the 
process used in allocating the supergrades. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. I would like to comment on Mr. Cunningham’s re- 
marks. I have felt there was not sufficient power vested in the au- 
thority of the Civil Service Commission although they have the 
power in telling the agency what to do. I understand they cannot 
enforce many of these regulations. 

Even in industry we have the board of directors going to the stock- 
holders. Management is in charge of hiring and firing. If manage- 
ment does not do a good job the board of directors comes in and gets 
rid of them. We should have the same thing in Federal Government. 
The Civil Service Commission should be authorized to do that. 

If the agency does not follow criteria set down by the Civil Service 
Commission the Commission should have jurisdiction to report to Con- 
gress and the President and the agency should then take proper steps 
to do what the Commission has told them todo. You, therefore, would 
have your automatic screening over management of the various agen- 
cies to do what they are supposed to do. 

I sincerely hope someday we can set up the Civil Service Commis- 
sion as it was intended to be originally, to police these agencies and 
give it sufficient strength and authorization so they can say, “You have 
to do thus and so.” 

Mr. Ex.sworrn. That is an interesting thought. Just offhand I 
go back to what I said a while ago. I think it is a management job 
which should properly be assigned to some area of management rather 
than personnel administration. 

Of course, if our authority were broadened out we would endeavor 
to meet it. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. It is up to management of the respective agencies 
to do what they are supposed to do, but the Commission is there for 
the purpose of reviewing what they have done. You should be able 
to say, “You fellows are not following the proper criteria set down.” 

Mr. Ectsworrn. We do that. 

Mr. Lestnskr. My feeling is that the agencies should hire their own 
people, but the Civil Service Commission should have full authority 
to come back and ask, “Are you doing this right ?” 

The authority you have today is not sufficient. 

Mr. Exisworrn. We have authority, and we exercise it, to correct 
the classification of any agency employees. 

Mr. Lestnskr. You have authority to propose to the agency that 
they should. 

Mr. Ex.isworrn. We have the authority to compel that action. 

Mr. Irons. We have the authority today and exercise it—if we find 
upon audit or in any other way that a position is not properly graded, 
we have the authority to order that it be downgraded and the agencies 
are accustomed to accepting our orders in that respect. 

Mr. Lestnskt. How about upgrading? 

Mr. Irons. We have ordered both, and they have to comply with 
both. 

Mr, Lestnsx1. Do you have authority to compel them to hire less 
people? 

Mr. Irons. No. There is nothing in any of the laws that we admin- 
ister which gives us any authority to tell an agency head how he shall 
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administer a program which has been given to him by the Congress 
or how he shall spend the money which he has been authorized to 
spend, first by the Bureau of the Budget and then by the appropria- 
tion acts of Troniriens. We have no authority to tell an agency they 
are spending unwisely, too freely, or throwing it away. 

Mr. Davis. You have an opportunity, though, before the Budget 
Bureau makes their request and before the Congress authorizes it, 
being an arm of the executive branch of the Government, to get in 
there and discuss it with the Bureau of the Budget. With your pecu- 
liar knowledge of the personnel program and problem throughout 
the Government, you can say to the budget official, “I think this 
agency is asking for too many people. They don’t need that many.” 

You can exercise quite an influence with the Bureau of the Budget 
as these things are in the process of being made up. Is that right / 

Mr. Extswortn. It would require us to go into an area of opera- 
tion which we have never gone into, and that is in a way duplicating 
what the Bureau of the Budget does. We would have to go into an 
agency’s assigned program, authorized program, and know all about 
it in order to know whether they were getting too many men. We 
can tell them the kinds of men they need, the kinds of help and skills 
they need to do the job they have to do, but we cannot tell them how 
many. 

Mr. Davis. You cannot do that without having some idea as to how 
many would be needed, can you ? 

Mr. Exxisworrn. That problem does not go to numbers, but the na- 
ture of the jobs. 

Mr. Davis. I think the basic proposition that the civil service laws 
need basic revision, anyway, is sound. I think they were set up on 
the theory that from a supervisory standpoint management’s impor- 
tance is judged by the number of people they have under them. That 
is all wrong. 

Mr. Extsworrn. Actually in the law itself that is forbidden. 

Mr. Davis. As a matter of practice, though, that is what it amounts 
to, though, is it not? 

Mr. Exxtswortu. I don’t believe so. I thought that myself untii I 
became rather intimately connected with it. 

Mr. Davis. When did you change your mind and why ? 

Mr. Extsworrn. After about a month or two at the Commission. 
I didn’t previously know there was statutory prohibition against mak- 
ing a judgment on a grade on that basis. 

I found our inspectors and our classification people certainly do 
not have that as one of their important criteria. 

Mr. Davis. As a matter of fact, has that not been the practice all 
the way through Federal employment ? 

Mr. Extswortu. I cannot answer that with any absolute knowledge. 
All I can tell you is that I previously thought it was the case. 

Mr. Davis. Why would you think that is so if it is not the case? 

Mr. Extswortu. When I was up on the Hill it seemed to me that 
must be the way this Government got expanded. 

Now as I watch the technicalities of the work we do and the rather 
intricate job and very highly professional job of classifying and 
grading, I have a great respect for it, very great respect for it. I 
think the people in that division of our agency are doing a grand job, 
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and I do not believe now—and I have not for quite a long time since 
I learned something about our Bureau of Classification—that there 
is 





Mr, Davis. Have you made very much of a study of that angle of 
the Civil Service Commission’s activity ? 

Mr. Extsworru. Quite a bit. It is one of our important divisions, 
the Bureau of Classification. I once had the other idea myself, 

Mr. Davis. I have had it and I still have it. 

Mr. Exisworrn. I don’t think it works that way. I am positive it 


doesn’t work that way now. The measure of the grade at the manage- 


ment level is on the responsibility of the job. 

Mr. Davis. I know a lot of people continue to hire just for that 
reason. 

Mr. Exisworru. I don’t know as to that. 

Mr. Gross. You do have that responsibility with respect to super- 
grades, do you not ? 

Mr. Exisworrn. No; I think not. 

Mr. Gross. You determine whether an agency and a space is al- 
lotted to you. When a space is allotted to you you have complete 
authority, do you not? 

Mr. Extiswortn. Yes. I thought you meant number of employees. 

Mr. Gross. That is getting to the same thing the chairman is talk- 
ing about, is it not? You have full authority to allocate and full 
authority to assess whether they need these supergrades ? 

Mr. Evisworru. Reluctantly I have to admit that is a fact for this 
reason: When there are 1,400 requests and 287 spaces allocated, and 
probably half again as many jobs which should have supergrades 
spaces as there are jobs we have allocated out of the 287. What that 
means insofar as the Commission is concerned is that we have to de- 
cide whether the grade 16 at the ICC is more important than the 
grade 16 at the FCC. 

In that sense Congress has placed upon us a burden which we are 
not equipped to handle, and that is the decision as to what work in 
Government is the most important. I don’t think we should have 
that. 

Mr. Gross. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Exiswortru. We should not evaluate that unless we go into 
that business. 

Mr. Gross. But you have to make a full assessment, do you not? 

Mr. Exuswortn. We have to do the best we can. We have to say 
in our humble judgment whether it is more important to have this 
grade 16 in 1 agency or another. We have only the 1 space and 
about 3 places where it should go. 

Mr. a I am talking about the principle of the thing. You 
have this power in this one place. 

Mr. Exiswortrn. Unfortunately we do when we are not at all 
equipped to exercise it. It is not our business. 

Mr. Gross. That leads me to Public Law 801 which provides that 
where there is an expenditure of $1 million for a new function, it is 
submitted and transmitted to the Congress or any committee thereof 
in compliance with the law. In other words, they have to state it is 
anew function, and give the number of employees. 
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Would you think a broadening of that law to include the $1 million 
minimum on any number of positions would be helpful in controlling 
this thing? Now we have to go to hearings and perhaps read hun- 
dreds of pages of hearings to find out the justification. When they 
want an increased appropriations for a function they say “You 
checked only part of the hearings of the Appropriations Committee.” 
The average member has to read all those hearings to find out whether 
there is justification. 

Then we come to this limitation of $1 million and a new function. 
Would taking out those qualifications and saying that each year when 
an appropriation bill comes in for the purpose of paying the person- 
nel of an agency or bureau that they specify a ceiling of employees be 
helpful in this thing so you can control it ? 

Mr. Irons. If I understand Public Law 801, that is merely a direc- 
tion when we are reporting on a bill or requesting the introduction of 
a bill establishing a new program, if the personal services are going 
to cost in excess of $1 million a year, that must be set forth. ‘It is 
merely an expression to the committee so they will know how many 
people approximately will be required to handle this program if it is 
passed. 

As far asI understand it that is the limit of Public Law 801. 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Mr. Irons. On this matter of control, I don’t think anyone agrees 
any more than I with Judge Davis that it is important to have some- 
body inspecting operations at all time, whether in Government or 
industry. 

In this area this committee performs a real service. 

In actual practice, I think we have a number of instruments today 
which operate toward keeping manpower down. Perhaps it is not as 
much as this committee would like to see it kept down, but the 
processes are there. 

First, you have the Bureau of the Budget which has examiners who 
are supposed to know about the operations of each agency under their 
control. The agency in requesting money, and the money is just a 
means to be able to hire people, has to get over the hurdle of the exami- 
ners in the Bureau of the Budget, the review committee in the Bureau, 
and then both the House and Senate Appropriations Committees and 
the Congress. 

In addition, existing law today provides that the agency of the 
legislative branch, the General Accounting Office, has authority to 
investigate any and all operations of any agency in the executive 
branch. . 

The Civil Service Commission, under its authority as I understand 
it today is, I think, properly limited to inspection of personnel opera- 
tions—are the employees treated properly, are they invited to par- 
ticipate in the formulation of policy as it affects them, are their jobs 
allocated correctly in accordance with the Classification Act, and 
things of that nature. 

As I understand the responsibility of the Commission today they 
have no authority, no responsibility to appraise whether the agency 
is performing its duties properly or not, whether it is spending too 
much money or using too many people or to many of anything in 
operating this particular law which was passed by Congress. The 
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controls are on the money side and not in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion area at all. 

Mr. Gross. What is your reaction to setting employment and grade 
ceilings as a means of controlling the upward trend of payroll costs! 

Mr. Extsworru. That has been done in the past. Certainly if you 
set a ceiling you accomplish that particular objective. Whether or 
not in the long run the setting of the ceiling is a way of getting at it I 
would not want to venture an opinion as of now. It is like using at- 
trition as a means of reducing the work force in a compulsory way,. 
you might run into some difficulties in trying to apply an arbitrary 
ceiling. 

Mr, Quoss. It has to be done through ceiling or money control. 

Mr. Extsworrn. I believe it is substantially the same thing. Money 
control would be more effective. 

Mr. JoHanseEn. I still would be interested, and I am sure there was 
not an intention of not answering the question, but I still would be 
interested in the answer to my colleague’s question as I understood it 
regarding your feeling with regard to the elimination of the $1 million 
minimum. 

Mr. Exitsworrn. That applies to any and all agencies which suggest 
legislation, I believe. It is not just a matter for the Civil Service Com- 
mission. ‘There is nothing wrong with the idea except I do not think 
it goes into the problem we are dealing with. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Gross’ question, as I understood it, was this: 
The intent of the legislation now on the books, the legislation to which 
he referred, was to give Members of Congress, particularly the Appro- 
priations Committee, a flagging signal as to what they are doing and 
what they are being nak to do, will be in terms of increased man- 
power. 

Mr. Exitsworrn. That is right. 

Mr. Jouansen. As it now stands that is in a case where the effect 
is $1 million a year of increase. Should that not be more? Are we 
not being nibbled away at in this effort to economize in manpower 
utilization by a multiplicity, maybe, of less than a million dollars 
increase ¢ 

Mr. Exxtsworru. I am not really able to talk much on that because 
I do not know the law you speak of or how it works. 

Mr. Davis. You think it would be worthwhile if any new program 
is developed which would employ 200 people, or less than 200? That 
$1 million would perhaps make it cover about 200. You think it 
should be lowered to the point where it would cover 100? 

Mr. JoHAnseEN. I think my colleagues and I need everything in this 
world possible to jog our consciences as to what we are doing when we 
vote expansions of programs. 

Mr. Davis. They should be able to tell you without any law at all 
requiring it how many new people would be required. 

Mr. Gross. But you well remember when they reorganized the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in the Department of the Interior ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Gross. The chairman of the committee handling the legislation 
said it would take only 10 or 12 additional employees. 
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The next thing we knew the Department went to the Appropria- 
tions Committee and asked for an appropriation of almost $1 million, 
just below the $1 million, and wanted an increase of around 200 
employees. 

They made no such request as that, of course, when they put the 
bill through the House providing for the reorganization, and it was 
only by happenstance that we learned about it and got busy with the 
Appropriations Committee and finally got the thing stopped. 

Mr. JoHANseN. We do not seem to have much success in killing the 
baby after it is born. Maybe we need to have some improved birth- 
control techniques. 

Mr. Exitswortu. That sounds reasonable. See if I have clear the 
thing you have in mind: 801 has to do with a money limitation of 
$1 million. You indicated that also should carry with it a number of 
people who would be employed as well as the number of dollars. 

Mr. JomAnsen. It does now but it is our suggestion that perhaps 
the million dollars minimum should be eliminated. 

Mr. Ex.swortn. On anything, I see. It sounds reasonable to me. 

Mr. Lestnskr. In spite of the fact 287 supergrades are allowed, 
what assurance does Congress have as to the actual need for these 
people? What assurance do we have that they are not political 
plums ? 

Mr. Etuswortu. We have complete authority. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. What assurance does Congress have that these jobs 
were actually needed, all of them ? 

Mr. Exiswortu. In other words, if the 16, 17, and 18 people were 
simply put on the scale like grades 1 to 15 and didn’t have to exercise 
this control ¢ 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Exisworrn. I don’t know what would happen. I am certain 
of one thing—the present control exercised is quite good. 

Mr. Lestnsxr1. Under your jurisdiction, yes. 

What power do you have to enforce the grievance procedure set 
down by the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Exisworrn. Let me review it. Some years ago the Commis- 
sion set out standards of practice in the field of employee and manage- 
ment relations. As you know, those standards were not mandatory. 

Lately, on June 3 of this year, Mr. Sciciliano, the personnel adviser 
to the President, put out a letter to all agencies calling their attention 
to these standards and asking for compliance, and requesting the 
Civil Service Commission, in our inspection program, to inspect the 
agencies as to their living up to those standards. 

We are in the process of doing that. From what I have heard, I 
have seen one report on our activities listing most of the agencies, it 
appeared to me from the various paragraphs from the various agen- 
cies that this activity has been quite helpful in the matter of employee- 
management relations and in the matter of the agencies living up to 
those standards. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. You have authority to enforce ? 

Mr. Exitswortn. We have no authority to enforce. We cannot act 
as a policeman on a specific matter. Our authority is to report any 
infractions or any difficulties to the President through his personnel 
adviser, which I think is about all the control that would be needed, 
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because at that point surely something happens to an agency head or 

a subhead who is not living up to what the President through his 
sola has requested. 

Mr. Lestnski. Many agencies have followed through but some are 
not following through in spite of the regulations. 

Mr. Extswort. Those will be smoothed out before long. I don’t 
know of any but I am pretty certain about that. 

Mr. Lestnskx1. The Army has inspectors in the field checking with 
personnel. The Post Office Department has a very good setup, but 
the smaller post offices are not complying. 

Mr. Exitswortu. As we can cover the whole area I think time will 
bring out those irregularities and smooth out those troubles. 

Mr. Davis. You said in answer to a question by Mr. Lesinski, you 
indicated you thought that the supergrades would be handled well 
if the ceiling were taken off them 4 

Mr. Exiswortu. The numerical ceiling is what I had reference to. 

Mr. Davis. I want to call your attention to a statement in the com- 
mittee’s recent report on salaries and wages. 

In 1942 there were 11,404 positions in grades 13, 14, and 15, which were the 
highest classified grades at that time. This represented one such portion for 
every 89 employees or 1.12 percent of the total Classification Act employment. 

On June 30, 1958, there were 1,207 filled positions in GS-16, 17, and 18 of 
so-called supergrade positions created in 1949 and 54,764 positions in GS-13, 14, 
and 15, <A total of 55,971 such positions in 1958 represents one such position for 
approximately every 17 employees or 5.8 percent of the total Classification Act 
employment, 

That is set out in detail in table 1, page 17, of that report. That is 
an increase of 500 percent in those higher grade positions during that 
period since 1942. 

If we should take off the ceiling in the supergrades and they run up 
at the same rate, I tremble to think about what would happen. 

Mr. Exiswortu. As you know, I have contended it will not work 
that way. I have lived with this limitation now since the 1958 act 
was passed. 

Mr. Davis. I thought you advocated taking off the ceiling and not 
leaving the control in the hands of Congress. 

Mr. Extswortn. Take the numerical ceiling off and leave the same 
control in the hands of the Civil Service Commission. 

With the ceiling off, with no control on, there would have been 
1,400 new supergrades because we had that many applications. With 
the control that we exercise of determining whether or not a position 
is worth the requested grade, that number dropped right then down 
to about 750. 

Mr. Davis. That would mean you would have nothing to do with it 
but it would rest exclusively in the hands of the agency, because you 
said a while ago when they come along and ask for an allocation of 
positions you have no right to say they are not entitled to them and 
you grant them. 

Mr. Extsworrn. No. This is with reference to poistions already 
existing. Very few of the requested supergrades are new positions. 
They request that a job be moved from 15 to 16 because they say 
this job should have been there all the time and they never had 
authority to make it a 16. 
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They present us with a justification as to why that job should be a 16, 
and then they can add to it, and many of them do, that they are not 
_ to find a man capable of filling this job who will work for grade 

5 pay. 

Mr. Davis. It is a simple matter for agency officials to fit it into that 
slot, is it not? They are smart enough to fix it so you would have to 
grant them the positions, if the ceiling were off. 

Mr. Extswortn. No, because we are not granting them the position 
with the ceiling on. As I said, we found that almost half of those 
requested did not measure up to the Commission requirements. 

‘Mr. Davis. I don’t see how you protect votre against it. Take 
GS-15, which is the highest grade where there is no control by Con- 
gress, last year you had a net gain of 894 GS-15 positions in the Fed- 
eral Government. 
tee, ExtswortH. We do not exercise any authority on grade 15 or 

ow. . 

Mr. Davis. If you took the ceiling off 16’s, 17’s, and 18’s wouldn’t 
they be handled in the same way ? 

Mr. Exrtswortn. Not if you take off the numerical ceiling only. If 
you took off all control, yes. You would have 1 through 18 just as 
we have 1 through 15. 

What I have always contended is this: It is not reasonable for a 
numerical number to be set arbitrarily, to be picked out of the air, for 
the number of positions which should be graded 16, 17, and 18 in our 
Government. 

For example, could this committee say with any accuracy, or could 
anybody say with any accuracy, specifically how many supergrades 
the Department of Agriculture should have? I don’t think anybody 
knows that. I think that has to be determined by the jobs themselves 
and brought up to the Commission. 

Mr. Davis. We differ with you on that. This very subcommittee has 
been holding hearings on supergrades for the purpose of determining 
how many they need. 

Mr. Exxsworrn. If you have a basis for numerical ceiling, that is all 
right. 

Mr. Davis. You, Mr. Irons, have said this afternoon that you think 
the effective way to hold down personnel is in the appropriation and 
in supplying the money. Of course, this gets back to that same prin- 
ciple: Congress can say how many they need and furnish that much 
money to pay for it. In arriving at that, they would determine the 
number of supergrades needed. ou are not the only ones who have 
said that. The Budget Bureau this morning said the same thing. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. On the other hand, the Budget Bureau has less than 
500 people. How can they police these agencies despite the fact they 
have authority to cut down ? 

Mr. E.itswortn. They doa pretty good job of policing agencies. 

Mr. Davis. They need all the help you can give them. 

Mr. JoHansen. If you remove the numerical ceiling, Mr. Chairman, 
you expressed the view, as I understood it, that that would not have a 

armful effect as long as there were other controls ? 

Mr. Extsworru. It would not open any floodgate. 

Mr. JoHansen. What other controls would there be with respect 
to the supergrades not in existence with respect to, say, in the top 
three aie below the supergrades? 
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Mr. Extswortn. A great deal more control. We merely inspect for 
the grades below to find out whether the agencies have classified their 
jobs properly. With reference to 16, 17, and 18, each of those requests 
is carefully analyzed. 

Mr. Jowansen. Is there not a danger of two things: No. 1, once 
removing the numerical ceiling, there would be a mounting pressure 
upon the departments to weaken some of these other controls, and 
would not the Civil Service Commission itself be subjected to con- 
stantly heavier pressures with respect to the controls it retained? 

Mr. Extsworru. There is no question about it. If the numerical 
ceiling were taken off, pressures on the Civil Service Commission 
Toa be heavy. They have been pretty heavy under present condi- 
tions. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. With present company totally excepted, I can con- 
ceive of a situation of a Civil Service Commission in some unhappy 
circumstance, by reason of its weakness, permitting the evolvement 
of a serious situation due to those pressures which would be increased 
without the overall ceiling. 

Mr. Exitswortu. Perhaps I can modify my view to this extent: If 
the ceiling were based on a specific basis, it would be easier for us to 
live with. But to pick out a number from the air-—— 

Mr. JoHANSEN. What do you mean by a specific basis ? 

Mr. Extswortu. Well, say specifically the Department of the Inte- 
rior should have so many, the ICC should have so many, and so on. 

Mr. JoHAnsEN. Set by Congress ? 

Mr. Exutsworrn. Yes. If you want to set a ceiling, base it on 
something rather than on some number you are able to agree on in 
conference. 

Mr. JoHaNnseN. You mean where it is up for grabs? You mean 
instead of a total up for grabs? 

Mr. Extsworrn. Yes. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. I am not convinced the ceiling should be taken 
off, but I think perhaps these people would have a much more difficult 
time with the Civil Service Commission in justifying their case than 
they now have with the Appropriations Committees of the Congress. 

Mr. Ettswortn. Bear in mind, that gets to be an awfully expensive 
operation. 

Mr. Lestnsxk1 (acting chairman). If you can put on 500 people, I 
think you can check that. 

Mr. Exiswortru. I want to be sure I make my point clear to Mr. 
Johansen on this limitation. My objection is on only one basis, and 
that is the chosen number is not at all related to the problem. That 
puts the Civil Service Commission in an extremely uncomfortable 
position and one it should not be in, deciding as between agencies 
which ones should have the scarce supergrades. 

Mr. JoHANnsEeN. I am thankful for the small modification in the 
chairman’s position. 

Mr. Exitswortu. Let me also point out a weakness in that, because 
we are now living with a bit of that sort of limitation, too. Some 
recent legislative acts have placed specific numbers of supergrades in 
the name of an agency. That means that agency thinks they should 
have them all. We are not about to give them to them. The same 
Jaw also requires that we evaluate the jobs. 
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In one case, the agency has been authorized some 20 by Congress. As 
of now, we can find only three jobs that will meet supergr: ade : specifica- 
tions, so you are not gaining by taking this modification I suggest. 
The pressure on the Commission could be even greater. 

I think the better result would occur all the way around in spite of 
the fact I think our staff at the Commission would not like the idea. 
I think we would be better off all the way around if we placed that 
responsibility with the Commission and then placed your own com- 
mittee, with a little bit of policing power, over that. 

Mr. Jouansen. Do I understand the Civil Service Commission has 
been more conservative in granting some of these supergrades than the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Ex.isworrn. It is a different thing. Congress has allocated 
these spaces in numbers, largely upon testimony of the agency. 

Mr. JoHansen. I thought. I understood there had been specific allo- 
rations by the Congress to a specific department and the Commission 
has withheld some of those. 

Mr. Ex.xswortrn. That is right. Let us be sure we understand what 
we are talking about. The Congress in at least one legislative act set up 
a certain number of spaces. It might have been 20. They said this 
agency may have that many supergrades subject to the provisions in 
section 505 of the Classification Act, which places with the Commis- 
sion the authority to determine whether or not the jobs they have 
warrant supergrade spaces. 

Mr. Jouansen. And the Commission said “No” in some instances? 

Mr. Extsworru. In a great many instances. I wish you could heat 
my telephone calls day by day. If you think there are any bars down 
on this subject of supergrades, you are all wrong. 

Mr. Jonansen. Did the telephone calls cause the Chairman to be 
reminiscent of his days in Congress ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I think remarks up to date are apropos of the state- 
ment I made prior to this. Congress put this in the hands of the 
Civil Service Commission to justify the number of grades they ask for. 
I think that is a good thing. 

As you have said here, the agencies are bothering you because we 

gave them a certain number of supergrades. 

Mr. Extswortru. They like to take the attitude that they are en- 
titled to those spaces. We point out the other section in the act which 
is applicable. They are entitled to them when and if the Commission 
finds the jobs equal to supergrade classification. There is a numerical 
limitation; however, their work, their jobs, their responsibility, the 
whole thing we test a situation for has to be met before they get 
their supergrades. 

I remember a situation where it was a narrow thing whether Con- 
gress, in setting the number, intended they were allocating spaces to 
the agency or were leaving it to the judgment of the Commission. In 
one instance we had to go into the legislative history and were com- 
yelled to conclude that in that particular case the allocation was made. 
fn other words, the jobs were specifically given to the agency. 

It is the only one I know of. 

Mr. Gross. One of the reasons why you were given the authority 
you were given is because one committee of Congress put through a 
batch of supergrades and did not come to you, although you had spaces 
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unallocated. That is one of the reasons why you got the authority that 
youdid. Ithink you know that. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman, is the Civil Service Commission 
charged with determining grades ? 

Mr. Extsworrn. We are charged with the responsibility of de- 
termining grades on the basis of the nature of the job and the techni- 
calities and responsibilities and everything else involved in it. 

Mr. CunnineHam. You did not have the responsibility to say to 
an agency that they should not fill a particular vacancy ? 

Mr. E.tsworrnu. No, sir; that is management. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. That is management ? 

Mr. Eviswortn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. But, you can see where in effect they did that 
to an agency, as the chairman described, the discomfort that he goes 
through. I would presume that might be one reason why you would 
not want to assume the further function of denying them the oppor- 
tunity to fill a vacancy because you would be quite unpopular. 

Mr. Etiswortn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I am sure Congress will appreciate your action along 
that line if you stick to your guns and do a good job. 

Mr. Extisworrn. I can assure you that it is not a very pleasant 
thing, but it is not too hard to do. We have these standards across 
the board. It is a very disagreeable thing for me to have to explain 
to the agency head “your agency is no different, really, in our view, 
from another one, which is substantially the same type of operation.” 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I am sure that the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Davis, would not mind listening to any problem that you might put 
on his shoulders, because you need a little help from us to support the 
position you have taken. I am sure all the members of the committee 
would be very glad to give you the support that you need. We are 
seeking to settle these problems. Our problems run into the thousands, 
and we need someone to watch out for us as to what these problems 
are in the Government. Therefore we would like to have one agency 
with full authority—I think I am speaking for the committee—to say 
“Well, what is wrong, and what is right,” and if we give you that 
power and authority, I am sure we would back you up 100 percent. 

If you were plagued with various agencies which would come to you, 
they could be sent to us and we would say “Well, now, look, we gave 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission authority and you just 
sit down and listen to him.” I think that is the way it should Be. 

Mr. Exiswortu. I would suggest that that be approached very care- 
fully because you get into the field both of appropriation functions 
of Congress and the budgetmaking functions of the executive, and 
you then work into that some of the personnel functions for which we 
are responsible. I am not saying that it cannot or should not be done, 
because I have not gone into it in my mind, but I would approach it 
very carefully. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I appreciate the Chairman’s statement, but as it hap- 
ens many times, many people are very persuasive before committees, 
he committees are swayed not by the actual facts and details but 

by the word of somebody. However, we have to have, in this commit- 
tee, some review of those facts. 

Mr. Extswortn. I agree. 
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Mr. Lestnsx1. There has shown up in the hearings already the fact 
that the Appropriations Committee oftentimes does extend its full 
will and en as well as the Armed Services Committee. After 
all, what they are doing is usurping upon this committee. They are 
taking away our jurisdiction—not that I am an individual who is 
afraid that they will usurp our prerogatives. On the other hand, it 
is our authority to follow up on these things, and that is why I think 
we should give someone pe beer in the Government to follow up on 
these problems. 

Mr. Extswortu. I agree that the job of policing these things in a 
Government the size of ours is certainly necessary. I am not ready 
to figure out in my own mind right suddenly just haw that should be 
done, but I can say this: 

This committee certainly has the authority with reference to per- 
sonnel and manpower and it is doing, in my opinion, a good job of 
carrying out its responsibility. Along with that we have problems, 
we have troubles, but it has been our custom to think in terms of talk- 
ing with this committee or its staff, and talking these things over. I 
would like to see that not only continued, but expanded. I think 
that not always in formal hearings are you able to get at some solu- 
tions as well as you might by informal conferences and discussions. 
That I can say without even talking to my colleagues or staff mem- 
bers—that any of us are available at any time, staff or Commissioners, 
to sit down with either the members of this committee or with the 
staff to talk over and talk out some of these problems on the basis of 
conference, and cooperation in addition to the formal hearings. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. We appreciate very much your statement because 
the staff and the committee has had very fine cooperation and we 
members of the committee appreciate it very much, because from all 
indications you are trying to be helpful and we are trying to be help- 
ful also. I think there is no animosity between us. There might be 
a difference of opinion, but I think we are all seeking the same 
objective. 

Mr. Exiswortu. We are all shooting at the same objective although 
we may have different ways of doing it. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman, I want to associate myself with 
that statement. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I have a number of questions which I would like 
to ask the Chairman. 

Does the Commissioner feel that a former employee of any depart- 
ment that is well trained and versed in his respective field, although 
he has quit voluntarily, should not be rehired in the Federal Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Extswortn. I think a former employee or anybody or any 
citizen is entitled to be hired. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Supposing this former employee has tried at various 
agencies to get an appointment as a consequence of the fact that he 
has been in the Federal Government since 1946, or a period of, say 
11 years, but regardless of where he applied, even at a lower level 
than he had held prior thereto, he was constantly denied an appoint- 
ment in spite of the fact that he took the examination but was never 
allowed to take a job even at a lower level, and was never given a rea- 
son why he did not get the position. 
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Do you think that is correct ? 

Mr. Exitswortu. I would have to know more about the case. It 
sounds as if he might have an appeal basis, but I do not know. I 
would have to know more about it before I could give you any sort 
of answer on it as to just what happened and who did it, and what was 
involved. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. In 1955, for instance, you had a reorganization in 
the Audit Division of the Bureau of Internal Revenue where each 
employee was asked to write out his full job description. When the 
supervisor read it he objected to it because quite often he was per- 
forming work in a higher job classification. Despite the fact that 
the job classification was written by the supervisor and was not totally 
factual, the employee was forced to sign the job description. At the 
same time an employee who came in from Chicago in 1955 following 
this was not asked what his job consisted of. They simply wrote up 
the job description and consequently, in spite of the fact they were 
working at a higher job description than they actually occupied, they 
were downgraded. 

Do you think that is the proper procedure for people from either 
the Civil Service Commission or even from the Bureau of the Budget 
or the Bureau of Internal Revenue to follow? 

Mr. Exuswortu. Well, again, I would have to know more about it, 
but I can say this: We are very interested in and it is a part of our 
responsibility to prevent adverse or unfair personnel action toward 
any individual. 

Mr. Irons. I would urge the chairman to let us have the facts in 
writing. 

Mr. LestNsxi. We have written to the Commission already and 
have not received a proper reply. The proper reply I am actually 
seeking—I will be frank with you—is not whether the individual was 
hired, but if he was not hired, why was he not hired ? 

Mr. Irons. You asked us to supply that information for you? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Yes, sir; we have asked for it, but we have not gotten 
areply. I have brought the subject up because I think it is vitally 
important as to why many people do not stay in the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are not getting the proper chance, and they get discour- 
aged, although they would like to stay. 

I think all of us want trained personnel in the Federal Government 
because it costs the Federal Government a lot more money to keep on 
hiring new personnel. It is necessary that we have properly trained 
personnel, but with business like this, I believe we are missing the boat 
somewhere. 

Mr. Irons. How could we pick up with this? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I shall give you a full description. Shall I address 
it to you sea 4 and give you the background on the case? As 
a matter of fact, 1 have so much information I would not want to 
give itallout. It isa matter involving many things. 

Mr. Irons. We shall be glad to look into it for you. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question: What is the 
present status of the career executive program ? 

Mr. Exxswortn. It is just getting started. An office has been set 
up, and they are getting underway. 
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Mr. Gross. They are getting underway ? 

Mr. Exiswortu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I was in hopes you would say it had been stopped and 
forgotten about. 

Mr. Exxisworru. No, sir. It is a responsibility we have to follow 
through with, and we are doing it. Mr. Lawton is a member of the 
Board. I have talked with him just briefly about it from time to 
time, but I am not personally close to what has happened. 

Mr. Jonansen. How many members do they have now ¢ 

Mr. Irons. They have two full-time employees on loan to the Board 
now. 

Mr. Jonansen. Do they have an Executive Director of the Board, or 
is that contemplated ? 

Mr. Irons. I have to be a little hesitant how I answer because I am 
not sure I know, but I think they have an Executive Secretary who is 
on loan to them from the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and there is one clerical employee. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May I make this observation: I am glad to make 
it for the record. Without knowing the individual and without wish- 
ing to be unfair, if the showing made before this committee yesterday 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is any indica- 
tion, I regret very much to hear that there is anyone from that Depart- 
ment assigned to that position. 

Mr. Extsworrn. I have not met this man, but he has a good repu- 
tation in Government. He is a long-time, skilled personnel man. 

Mr. Gross. I would anticipate that he would come from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare with the present head of that 
Department. He is one of the chief promoters of this elite corps in 
Government. 

Mr. Exzsworrn. I do not think it is going to be an elite corps. It 
is going to be a recognition of the people in the higher echelons, but let 
us take a look at it and see what happens. It will be subject to your 
scrutiny, as everything we do is, so watch it a little bit. If you find 
that these things are as you think they are, something can be done 
about it. 

Mr. JoHansEN. I hope the scrutiny will be complete and continuous. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. I have been asked by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, Hon. James C. Davis, to read the following statement at the 
conclusion of the hearings: 

This concludes the hearings of the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee for the 
85th Congress. 

In closing the hearings, I want the record to show that as chairman of this 
subcommittee—and I believe I express the unanimous view of the members—I 
have full and complete confidence in the loyalty, diligence, and ability of our 
great body of Federal employees to carry out all of our Federal programs effec- 
tively and with dispatch. 

We are confident that the Federal employee can do just as good a job on a 
given task as any individual in private life. 

The primary question in our subcommittee deliberations and studies over 
the years, and particularly in these current hearings, well may be summed up 
in this form: Are we using our Federal personnel, both military and civilian, 
as effectively as is within our power? In view of the broad scope of Govern- 
ment dealings with private business and industry this leads, also, to the cor- 
Ollary in the form of a further question: Are the people who are directly engaged 
in work under Government programs, although employed by private contractors, 
being used with maximum effectiveness ? 
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The subcommittee intends to review and analyze the information and evidence 
disclosed at these hearings, including the material and data which the several 
departments and agencies have engaged to submit at our request. Upon com- 
pletion of this review we will then be in a position to determine the accom- 
plished results to date of the subcommittee program during the 85th Congress, 
and to prepare and present recommendations for further manpower utilization 
studies in the jurisdiction of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee in the 
86th Congress, which begins in January. 

In closing, I want to reemphasize the fact that our subcommittee activities 
and the questions we have raised in no way reflect on our Federal employees, 
and to reassert our strong confidence in their ability, integrity, and dedication 
to the public service. I also wish to express appreciation for the representatives 
of the departments and agencies who have appeared and testified to assist the 
subcommittee in its studies. 


Mr. Lestnsk1. I would like to conclude by saying that we have had 
wonderful cooperation from most agencies, although some were reti- 
cent in bringing out some of the facts. However, I believe that we 
have as a whole come up with some very valuable information. 

We appreciate very much, Mr. Ellsworth, your presence here today 
and the testimony which you have given. 

Mr. EvtswortH. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. The subcommittee hearings are hereby closed. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m., Friday, December 5, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned.) 
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